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When a rocket fires, each component On the ground, Bower Roller Bearings 
must be right, work right, the first keep trucks, equipment and gantries 


time and operating conditions are rolling under the heavy loads essential 
extreme! For example, liquid oxygen to the missile’s launching. 
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ends bearing temperatures plunging Bower, a major supplier of bearings 


for missiles and aircraft, also serves 
many other industries automotive 
construction machinery, machine tool 
credibly precise systems move surely and farm equipment, to name a few. 
on bearings with millionths-of-an-inch You'll find bearings for most every 
tolerances. In these critical applications — field in Bower's full line of tapered, 
you'll find Bower Roller Bearings! cylindrical and journal roller bearings. 


BOWE R ROLLER BEARINGS 


Bower Roller Bearing Division * Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. * Detroit 14, Michigan 


to hundreds of degrees below zero... 
while engine heat roasts bearings at a 
1ear-thousand degrees. Elsewhere, in- 
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FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)...............-- 31.64 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-28 % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................00- t 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................44. t 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................ceeeeeeeececees 26,424 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)........... 0 Ee 
EE Oe SIND... oo ciacencscossededeeceneskeeom December.......... 
ED nk aa te thes enews eee eeeaNee ecaneee December.......... 
I Oe I i cv adams waia.dee Cae ne ceele bes ee all December.......... 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ December.......... 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... December.......... 
a Pe on Ore Teer eT ee December.......... 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)........ December.......... 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing.................... December.......... 





1960, 





* Preliminary, week ended January 16, 1960. 
+ Not available. 
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55.82 59.07 
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3% % 473% 


62,886 63,446 
102,337 105,330 
31,751 31,342 
33,801 27,783 


27,708 29,365 
1953-55 Year 
Average Ago 

101.5 91.2 

62.2 64.0 

y Se 4.) 


$296.1 $366.9 
$16.0 $18.1 
$158.1 $239.0 
114.6 123.7 
110.4 119.2 
$73.36 $88.04 


r Revised. 


58.89 
5.33% 
4% % 


61,967 
103,914 
31,089 
27,081 
29,318 


Month 

Ago 
92.3 
65.6 
| 
$386.9 
$15.4 
$217.1 
125.6 
118.9 
$88.98 
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120 ~ 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 133301455 9159.0.) 157.1r 158.4" 
PRODUCTION 
NE OF UND io sc cincadeeccnewedeeesedennomntodnenwewe 2,032 2,056 2,641 2,727r 2,712 
ERE EE ee are ee ee 125,553 135,953 149,707 163,249r 176,245 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $60,147 $60,829 $56,638 $55,038 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)................ cece eee eeeee 10,819 13,324 14,150 14,308 14,236 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............. 0.0 cee ee 6,536 7,087 7,137 7,112 7,146 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............ cece cece eee eee 1,455 1,366 1,529 1,465r 1,500 
np 60560 CORA R RCE LEM ESRC ER ES RVEDR ORO NOaRE RW SS 247,488 305,778 317,809 261,488' 324,592 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 53 62 59 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...............02e ee eeee 47 39 45 38 40 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 121 298 112r 132 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............. cee eee cee cees 198 294 285 242 292 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 89.2 93.5 93.6 94.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. 0.2 ce eee eee 90.5 79.4 70.3 71.2 72.3 
ee ee Ee ccc ced siidwaw ev eeeseteeeeeneeoes 19.8¢ 18.2¢ 23.0¢ 22.9¢ 22.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cc cece ee eee ee eee 143.9 187.0 186.8 186.8 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........... cece cece cee ccecceees $36.10 $41.17 $41.17 $41.50 $41.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)...... 0... eee ce ee ee eee 32.394¢  29.020¢  34.200¢  34.035¢  33.800¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 0.0.2... 2 eee eee ee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 25.4¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... 21.76¢ 23.93¢ 25.01¢ 25.05¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.99 $2.14 $2.07 $2.07 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ 34.57¢ 34.28¢ 31.83¢ 31.88¢ 31.91¢ 
a al  oo harcore a Saw we ne wee See WG oe ORE MES $1.96 $1.63 $1.86 $1.85 $1.83 
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STILL A GOOD WAY TO GET THE GOLD 


Facts are the fabric of sound decisions. Here at Bankers Trust we 

prospect every channel, sift all clues to find accurate answers for the thousands 
of inquiries that our corporate customers direct to us each year. 

Our work ranges from routine credit investigations to digging out and 
evaluating information to help answer their complex questions. 
Fast, reliable information helps Bankers Trust customers 
forward their business plans. Perhaps our Credit Analysis and 


Investigation Department can assist you. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 























Fyr-Fyter 


protects the names you know 


To protect its handsome new Central Office Building at Dearborn, Ford 
Motor Company installed 127 Buffalo pressurized water extinguishers 
and 12 Buffalo dry chemical extinguishers. These modern simply-operated 
extinguishers are instantly ready for fast fire-killing action throughout 
the 950,000 sq. ft. headquarters building. 

Buffalo is one of 9 famous brands of fire protection equipment offered 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products are avail- 
able from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial distributors. 
Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FORD cENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 





Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-0-Two 
Buffalo fire extinguishers 





Municipal, industrial fire hose ; Hose and extinguisher cabinets @ 


C-0-Two carbon dioxide 
dry chemical, foam systems 
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Wooster brass fire equipment 











Fire department supplies 


Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 


Newark, 


Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario) 


Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities 
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READERS REPORT 








Too Many Payoffs 


Dear Sir: 

The issue [BW—Dec.5’59,p29] 
certainly hits the nail on the head 
regarding changes in business prac- 
tices since 1945. 

I sold for 25 years without—to 
my kn aving to buy 
or pay for any business. It looks 
like it is coming to the point you 
cannot do business without a payoff 
somewhere down the line. 

You used to sell on quality, price, 
and what personality you had to 
create acceptance to the trade and 
create good will for yourself and 
your product. A handout was 
never thought of, and few would 
have accepted it in my part of the 
country 15 or 20 years ago. 

A bribe would have automati- 
cally given you undisputed access 
to a wide open door, going one 
way. 





W. H. Cooper 
PANAMA CITY, FLA. 


Note for Congressmen 


Dear Sir: 

Any day now a Congressional in- 
vestigator will look for bones in 
animal crackers. 

F. J. BARRABEE 
BISBEE, ARIZ. 


New Import Program 
Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article Bracing 
for Foreign Competition [BW— 
Nov.7°59,p47], I was surprised to 
see that so little imagination has 
been forthcoming on how to deal 
with such inroads. Apparently, 
U.S. businessmen can only chant 
“back to the barricades” or “let's 
hope it won't hit us.” 

Since the whole problem is based 
primarily on the lower import 
goods prices achieved through 
lower labor costs overseas, I would 
propose a “productive” tariff as fol- 
lows—apply tariffs on competitive 
products to equate import goods 
prices with those prevailing here, 
then institute a rebate program 
through bilateral agreement be- 
tween the United States and the 
competing nations by which the 
amount of the tariffs applied would 
be redistributed in hourly wage in- 
creases to the labor force within 
the original competing industries. 

The effects would be twofold: 
(1) Competition would be re-estab- 
lished on the accepted U.S. stand- 
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CONTEMPORARY 


The lines of RIGID-FRAME buildings 
blend into modern architectural designs 


Inland’s RIGID-FRAME steel buildings and today’s architecture 
go hand-in-hand to provide the graceful lines you want in your 
business building. Your structure can be as distinctive as you wish 
it to be. Masonry, glass and other exterior materials help to 
achieve a pleasing appearance. 


Your investment in a RIGID-FRAME building also benefits you 
in other ways. You finish your job in less time because erection 
is faster. Buildings are often built at costs far less than those of 
ordinary construction. Clear span interiors up to 120 feet offer 
complete freedom in interior design. 


Ask your Inland Steel Buildings dealer about the Inland Finance 
Plan. Send coupon for his name and colorful 20 page catalog. 





RIGID-FRAME STEEL BUILDINGS 








INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. A, 4041 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Cj Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. 
C] Send me catalog 530. 
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ards of quality, service, and product 
innovation, and (2) the living 
standards of those overseas would 
develop in an upward direction as 
the higher income effects filter 
through the home economies. 

Obviously, such a _ program 
would involve considerable _re- 
alignment in the traditional think- 
ing that has been displayed thus far 
on both the domestic and _inter- 
national level, but it could be a 
means of achieving the eventual 
benefits of free world trade (our 
only real long-term pattern for 
peace) without lowering our own 
standard of living through major 
employment upheavals. .. . 

STEPHEN A. FARKAS 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Well Done 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest and 
pleasure the article When a Com- 
pany Wants’ Brass, Executive 
Searchers Go to Work |BW—Dec. 
53°59,p142]. It's the most accurate 
and best balanced statement about 
executive recruiting that I’ve seen 
in print. 

PauL T. STAFFORD 
STAFFORD & HERSLOFI 
EXECUTIVE RECRUITING 

CONSULTANTS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One Zero Too Many 


Dear Sir: 

The Industries section [BW— 
Jan.9°60,p90] carried an article en- 
titled Drug Men Bet on Bolder, 
Deeper Research. Page 92 includes 
the sentence, “Parke, Davis, for 
example, is spending 50% of its 
research budget on the riddle of 
cancer.” The correct figure is 5%. 

LEON A. SWEET 
VICE-PRES., RESEARCH DIV. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Organ Patents 


Dear Sir: 

The article on C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
[BW—Jan.2’60,p87] may create 
the impression that Conn still re- 
tains exclusive rights to my elec- 
tronic organ patents. Radio Corp. 
of America has a non-exclusive li- 
cense . . . to use these patents. 
Conn had an otherwise exclusive 
license to use them from 1944 to 
1953. Since then I have been free 
to offer these patents to other man- 
ufacturers. 

SPENCER W. McCKELLIP 
VILLANOVA, PA, 
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How three 
companies 


ll Sé a 8 8 G-E Power Grooves for Sales Lighting. If you have products to 
display and sell, G-E Power Groove Lamps can play a vital 
role, as in the Fontius Shoe Stores, Denver, where 300 foot- 
candles make shoe selection easy—and fast! 


General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps 














G-E Power Grooves for High Lighting Levels. Assembly — and get the lighting results 


Products, Inc., Chesterland, Ohio, gets 250 footcandles with 


mighty G-E Power Grooves—eliminated supplementary light- the want 
ing, and saved 50¢ a square foot initial cost at the same time! y 


Conclusion: 


| You get more and more light for your money 
... year after year... with G-E Lamps 





Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor which G-E 
Lamps are best for your particular job. General Electric 
Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-01, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 





ee 








Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product G-E Power Grooves for Low Initial Cost. In Murray Hill, 


New Jersey, Bell Laboratories specified 100 footcandles in this 
G E N c Ki A L > L L C T R j C engineering office and got it most economically with General 


Electric Power Groove Lamps. 





RENT-a-CAR 





CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE from the newest models. Avis has all leading makes of cars but features the great 1960 Ford line— 
Falcons, Galaxies and Thunderbirds. Avis cars are fully equipped... gleaming clean... ready to go, without red tape. 


NOW, CHARGE AVIS RENT-A-CAR SERVICES WITH YOUR AVIS, AMERICAN EXPRESS, DINERS’ CLUB, OR CARTE BLANCHE CARDS. SHERATON 
Q 










Ng service for todays executive who's going places 























me = 'TSLIKE A CAR QF YOUR OWN wherever you go! You arrive...and drive away! Avis knows a man is often judged by the car he 
oe | drives. More than 1350 Avis offices from coast to coast and around the world cover airports, terminals, hotels and clubs. 


oS 
v 


AVIS SAVES YOU TIME. Central Billing does the bookkeeping 
for you! Leading companies use the exclusive Avis Corporate 


be | Travel Plan to cut their travel costs and reduce paper work. 


MSSO EASY TO DE®EKPECTED” 
Yy Avis! Our Teletype network (over 
6000 interconnections!) sends word 


lead to your destination. This ‘“‘ex- d ; > ] 
Pct me” service is free. Just call your AKA REN -Q-CAR 
eal Avis office or your travel agent. 


MOTEL, AIR, RAIL, AND OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARDS ARE HONORED. AVIS INC., 18 IRVINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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FREE ... 
up-to-the-minute 
plant-location 
information 







on 2364 communities 
in 7 great industrial 
states — unequalled 
for accurate detail 


PENNSYLVANIA 4 


KENTUCKY 


Here, in the heart of industrial America 


you'll find abundant raw materials . . . manpower 

. markets . . . thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 
roads and 1000 miles of Inter-state highways provide 
fast, direct access to nearby billion-dollar markets. 

. and because American Electric combines the 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most 
advanced power technology, you are assured of virtu- 
ally unlimited, low-cost electric power. 





one exampce: The Ohio River Valley 


with its outstanding industrial resources... 
is among the nation’s fastest growing industrial 
areas! 


Its raw materials, male and female labor, choice land 
areas, the magnificent river itself continue to attract 
firms from virtually every industry. The result is a rich 
manufacturing diversity that gives the Valley what may 
well be its most important advantage: industrial re- 
sources that are unsurpassed anywhere. This means the 
opportunity to buy what you need... to sell what you 
make ... more profitably in vast nearby markets. 





View of a tyr il plant site available in the OF Valley Area 


Included among the Valley’s industrial resources are 
steel and coal production; aluminum; nickel, ferro- 
alloys; plastic; glass; packaging; one of the world’s 
heaviest chemical complexes; and—now—vast new 
petro-chemical installations. 

Within this growing, prosperous area, the American 
Electric Power Company can help you choose from a 
large selection of sites expressly held for plant location. 
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Common sig 
tow loads that furnish low-cost transportation of bulk materials. 


al | This 7-state information center can help you 
find that one most profitable location 


| T NO CosT and with substantial 


jectively compiled . . . than you 
would get by going directly to any 
one or all of the 2364 communities 
served by the system. 





To keep this information com- 





nd savings in valuable executive plete and up-to-date, a large net- After you have evaluated this 
mt time... . AEP area development work of the system’s managerial plant-site information in terms of 
ay specialists can give you the perti- personnel report daily on the im- your requirements, AEP special- 
e- nent information you need to solve portant business and social changes ists will work with you and local 
your plant-location problem. No within the territory. officials in relating community 
D 


other agency offers so thorough 
and intimate a knowledge of so 


This means that this one source 
of plant-site information offers you 


service and growth plans to your 


needs . . . and the needs of your 


employees and their families. 


more ob- 


large a territory. more information 
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APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 

INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OHIO POWER COMPANY 

KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 

KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 








. OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 
AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER 




















WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY > SYSTEM 
(formerly American Gas and Electric System) 

pres eee eee eee Eee ee eee — ay 

: For information on a particular state area, write to: For information on the entire system write to: 

| O Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) Lee L. Davis, Vice President | 

| Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va. American Electric Power Co. l 
e | a Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 30 Church St., New York 8, N.Y.—COrtlandt 7-5920 | 
- | 2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. ae | 
's | 0 Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co Send the coupon to Dept. F-123 at any one of the offices ] 
. t : ‘ : . listed and receive = CO; ; " 
| 301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, O. isted and receive your free copy of the Greahure Power and | 

| we ; Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” | 

| L| ufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co. | 
n | 15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. Name Title | 
a , | O J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. Company | 
. | 422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. | 

| a R.R. Jewell (Wheeling area only), Wheeling Electric Co. Address | 

| 51 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. City Zone State : 
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actual size—greatly magnified 
1,053 PS! Micro-Diodes. Tne 
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| RESEARCH TODAY--- 
NEW PRODUCTS TOMORROW | 


More ‘‘brains’’ per thimbleful— 


The modern digital «u™puter or ‘electronic brain" employs a large 
number of identical 1 state electronic circuits much as the | 


brain uses n any ident al Dralt 


The new PSI Micro-Diode— nall that a thousand fit into a thimbl 
rmance and reliat ty naracteristics 


na »>nracti | my Ter Avi TT reat rea 1 “hy Aa + 9 
danke pracCtiCdi ¢ PDUTE WIT J y CredadSea DI ipacily. 


The Micro-Diode, a result of three years of research in the laboratories of TRW’s 


é 
Pacific Semiconductors, Inc., e of the new products that should enable 
PSI to continue the dramat growtn tnat na n the last two years made 

it one of the nati pt f semi r ae es 


engaged in such company-supported research activit ge 
though this program is, the cost mall when compared with the 
greatly increased tuture productivity that results trom mpet 
research in growth Tield 


TRW 


| 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


’ MAIN OFFICES - CLEVELAND 17, OHIO - LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 



























YOU'LL HAVE TO STEP 
LIVELIER, UNCLE SAM 


_to keep UP with the young, 
fast- rowin South! 
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INDUSTRIALISTS: Come South 
now and grow with America’s 
“youngster” opportunity land 
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A recent vu. $s. Department of Commerce report 
shows the following expansions in mojor fields 
of business octivity from World Wor WW (1946, 
‘a7 of *4B) to 1958: 










per CENT CREASE 
For THE for THE 
SOUTHEAST us 






i's TRUE! The economic development of 
the Southland since World War Ii has 
out-paced the national rate of growth in 
practically every category YOU can name. 
Don’t take our word for it. Just look at 












Dollar-value of construction contracts 220% 61% 
Manutacturing employment 23 10% 
New plant and equipment expenditures 119% 87 % 
Dollar-value added by manufacture 101% 95% 
Electric enerey produced 242% 165% 
Number of manufacturing establishments 40% 26% 

















the left and you'll see that this is S0- there comes a time of phenome? 
opment to maturity. This is 8 ere 


















Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls 122% 111% ane ~ y good Tsouth a ae opportunity —the confident and vigor 
Contract construction employment _ 61% 53% a as “ee a growing-UP years. That time for e Sout 
Dollar-value of bank deposits 58% 49% youngster, experiencing right now those is now. The opportunity is yo Cont 
Dollar-value of life insurance 1" force...... 194% 130% wonderful yours of surging development South now and grow with the youns, 8 

Motor vehicle registrations 121% 83% that just naturally 6° with growing UP- In ey li 






growing Southland. “Look Ahead- 






Dollar-value of wholesale sales 43% 30% 
Dollar-value of retail sales 38% 30% 
Retail and wholesale trade employment 53% 32% 
Dollar-value of world trade (imports and 

exports) through Customs districts 169% 132% 
Doilar-value of retail trade payrolls 162% 104% 
Gross personal income . 9% 83% 
Per capita personal income _ 99% 54% 
Cash farm income , . 2% 171% 
Number of industrial and commercial firms 51% 






addition, it has plentiful manpower - -- 4 

7 : South! 
rich resources..-expanding markets. .-all ‘ to 
the things in one neat “package” that 

make for industrial success. 





















SOUTHERN RAILWAY sY 


WASHiNaToN. © c 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE souTH 



















All America \s growing—but the tast-grow ld youngster ot the “¢amily” is the moder s} 














the official U- s, Government figures on To every youns and growing 































This advertisement appeared a year ago. We think it 
bears repeating now, for the record shows that the 
ensuing twelve months have made its message even 
more meaningful to opportunity-minded businessmen, 


We can say 
that again! 





MAKE NO mistake about it! The 
modern South’s phenomenal record of 
growth is no one-shot, flash-in-the-pan 
proposition. Year after year it goes on, 
growing bigger and bigger, building up 
like a snowball rolling down hill. 

As we said last year — don’t take our 
word for it. Just look at the official U. S. 
Government figures shown in the panel 
here and you’ll see that the South’s eco- 
nomic development since World War II 
has out-paced the national rate of 
growth in practically every category 
you can name. Not only that, in most 
instances this year’s figures for the 
Southeast show even more startling 
gains for the region than its enviable 
record of growth published a year ago. 


Yes, this is the era of opportunity for 
the young, fast-growing South — the 
confident, vigorous growing-up years. 
Make them your years of opportunity, 
too! Come South and grow in America’s 
fast-growing opportunity-land. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


President 
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A recent U.S. Department of Commerce report shows 
the following expansions in major fields of business 
activity from World War Il (1946, '47 or '48) to 1959: 


PER CENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTHEAST _U.S._ 


Dollar-value of construction contracts... 271% 75% 
Manufacturing employment..................... 20% —1% 
New plant and equipment expenditures 145% 102% 
Dollar-value added by manufacture ........ 104% 99% 
Electric energy produced........................ 250% 169% 
Number of manufacturing establishments 40% 26% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls... 131% 117% 





Contract construction employment.......... 58% 34% 
Dollar-value of bank deposits.................. 74% 61% 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force.... 223% 148% 
Motor vehicle registrations...................... 121% 83% 
Dollar-value of retail sales...................... 70% 48% 
Retail trade employment......................0.. 27% 14% 


Dollar-value of world trade (imports and 
exports) through Customs districts... 138% 111% 


Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls........ 82% 56% 
Gross personal inCOME...........c-s.seseceeee 102% 88% 
Per capita personal income ................... 66% 56% 
RSH TAPIA IID vs icisaincccccesstorereerccns 44% 32% 


Number of industrial andcommercialfirms 57% 25% 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 





The Southern Serves the South 











“FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 


ALL AMERICA IS GROWING-BUT THE 
FAST-GROWING YOUNGSTER OF THE 
















. NEW COMPANY . . . new because of new concepts in capacity, quality and 
ervice to meet missile age methods and demands. Here are examples: 


To provide new standards of predictable performance and production 
cost-control for users of specialty steels: 
a revolutionary new steelmaking quality control system.” 
To make more specialty steels available faster: 
production capacity virtually doubled in the past two years. 
To improve what was already a leading nationwide warehousing 
and technical service facility: 
even more local Carpenter Service Centers, fully staffed. 
' To give you the kind of products and service you need to 
survive against tomorrow s competition: 


millions of new dollars invested in research, plant and product 
development that will help maintain Carpenter's 70-year-old 
leadership in specialty steels for years to come. 


Carpenter MEL-TROL® steels . . . your only real assurance of consistent 
ore-to-surface uniformity in tools, dies and parts made from specialty steels. 
‘ours at no extra cost, only from Carpenter. 





















70 YEARS OLD... with an enviable tradition of craftsmanship and 
dedicated service that has earned Carpenter an outstanding record 
of specialty steel “firsts”: 


e (1898) America’s only producer of nickel-steel, armor-piercing projectiles. 
e (1906) the first basic automotive alloys. 

e (1915) tool steels that pioneered the way to mass production. 

e (1928) the world’s first free-machining stainless. 


e (1934) the Matched Set Method of selecting steels .. . and, more 
recently, new wonder alloys—Vega, Free-Cut Invar “36” . . . and the 
Mel-Trol Process to help American industry bring a better tomorrow closer. 

tool and die steels 

Stainless steels 


high temperature alloys 


[arpenter STSE|}] _eextvorie, magnetic and etectrica ato 


special-purpo steels 


tubing and pipe 








fine wire specialties 
The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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... WITH MODERN FACILITIES—Technically trained men find their main research center is equipped to solve the technological prob- 


efforts are backed by the most modern research facilities available lems of customers as well as to pioneer in the development of new 


at Hercules. In Wilmington, Delaware, for example, Hercules’ uses for the company’s varied materials for industry. 


... WITH A RECORD OF GROWTH—Hercules’ record of increased sales has been 
imong the most impressive in the industry. Such continued growth—a combi- 
nation of expansion in established fields and entrance into new areas of chemi- 
cal materials—means corresponding opportunities for advancement in your 


own career with Hercules. 


From plastics to papermaking chemicals, from agricultural insecticides 
to missile propellants, in almost every field of industrial chemistry, 
Hercules has been making news. The atmosphere of growth at Hercules 
with promotion from within is ideal for the technically trained man 
with imagination. At Hercules he will find opportunities to match his 
talents; facilities to match his research requirements. 

To find out more about the rewards of a career with Hercules and 
the job opportunities available, just write to the Director of Personnel. 


He'll be glad to send you additional literature and arrange a personal 


interview if desirable. 
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GROWTH OF SALES 


Annual Sales in millions of dollars 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


HER( 5; / ES 900 Market Street, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 99, Delaware 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JAN. 23, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Business indicators generally are pointing up—production, employment, 
personal income. Even housing has recovered from that inexplicable October 
drop. All this should mean that things are going fine. 


What, then, is the matter with the stock market? There is a question 
that has had a lot of people buzzing since the turn of the year. 


Did stock prices tumble on profit taking, once the averages went through 
to new highs? In other words, is the market undergoing what Wall Street 
calls (sometimes a bit wishfully) a technical correction? 


Or has this selling reflected some deeper-seated fears? 


One thing most analysts will agree on is that investors can hardly be 
worried about 1960 profits in most industries. 


However, some argue that part of this year’s profit will be a windfall— 
gains on business carried forward due to the steel strike. There is a tend- 
ency to look on this as an unrealistic measure of value. 


Then, too, there is concern about the state of business once depleted 
inventories are restored to normal working levels. 


Inflation talk, for the moment, isn’t too prevalent. As a result, the 
inflation-hedgers aren’t the stock buyers they once were. 


Tight money and budget balance are among the reasons, of course. 


Facts like these work two ways: (1) They foster fear that ultimately 
credit will put the brakes on business, and (2) they make bond yields look 
attractive to investors who, worried about the stock market, would just as 
soon take to the sidelines for a while. 


Employment and payrolls are looking better than could be expected at 
this time of year. Even unemployment, though it remains a troublesome 
fact, seems to be rising less than it usually does after the holidays. 


More people had jobs in December than in November, and unemploy- 
ment showed a month-to-month decline of almost 100,000. 


Neither movement, in itself, was large enough to cause much excite- 
ment. But the significant thing is that employment almost invariably goes 
down from November to December while unemployment rises. 


And this contra-seasonal performance wasn’t just due to the end of the 
steel strike; recovery forces were at work, too. 


Looking only at nonfarm employment, the performance takes on added 
luster. Nonagricultural jobs were more numerous in December by nearly 
850,000. Reaching almost 60.9-million, the total broke all records for Decem- 
ber or any other month prior to 1959 by fully 1.3-million. And it topped 
1959’s August, the previous record holder, by an eyelash. 


Unemployment will be up very substantially when the January report 
comes out. There always is a big jump after the holidays. But this year’s 
looks to be less than usual. 


One reason is sharply rising activity in the auto industry. 
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On an over-all basis, a clue is provided by new claims for unemployment 
compensation. These have been running well below a year ago. 


Bigger, nonfarm employment, higher wage rates, and longer work-weeks 
have sent personal income kiting. 


The latest Dept. of Commerce estimate adds $2-billion, at an annual 
rate, to the earlier calculation for November. And the December figure, 
almost $4-billion higher at $390.7-billion, erased November’s record almost 
before the calculators had stopped whirring. 


Wage-and-salary payments in December reached an annual rate of $264 
billion; this was $5-billion a year better than during the steel strike and a 
year-to-year improvement of $17-billion. 


Physical volume of production, which normally recovers a little less 
rapidly than gross national product and income rates, is among the few 
important business figures that failed to hit new highs at yearend (but that 
failure will be corrected when January results are announced). 


The Federal Reserve Board’s new index of production in December 
reached 165 (or 65% above the 1947-49 base period). That was just one 
point shy of the previous high-water mark posted in May and June. 


Quite a few components of the Federal Reserve index did go to new 
highs in December (as you naturally would suspect by the narrowness of 
the miss for the combined index). 


This was particularly true in the broad range of consumer goods. 
a 
Homebuilders and their suppliers by now must be completely up in the 


air about which way their industry is headed. 


In October, housing starts plummeted to an annual rate of 1,180,000. 
When November showed but scant improvement, the decline seemed too deep 
and lasting to be shrugged off as a byproduct of the steel strike. 


Now we get the December figure: up to a respectable 1.3-million. 


If these quick swings in the housing figures are confusing, here’s a 
friendly word of warning: You ain’t seen nothin’ yet! 


Now that it has full charge of the housing and construction statistics, 
the Commerce Dept. has a full-dress revision in the works. The results, you 
may be sure, will be startling. 


Instead of 1,376,500 starts, 1959 may turn up with 1.6-million. 


Why the big changes in the housing figures? 


The Census Bureau ran a careful spot check in 1956. It found fully 
25% more homes had been built between 1950 and 1956 than had been 
counted. 


Starts for the period averaged 1.5-million a year, not 1.2-million. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan, 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















would you answer’? 





People scoffed when the explorer, Shackleton, placed this ad in a 
London newspaper. Who would answer? Thousands did! Risking life in the Antarctic 


or facing a thorny problem in industry, man always responds to challenge. 


Natural gas, for example lay idle under the earth. How could it be put to work? 
This challenge created the long distance pipeline. Today, through our 11,000-mile system, 
18 key states are supplied with the world's finest fuel. Natural gas] 


More than 2 billion cubic feet daily...the equivalent of over 100,000 tons of coal. 


Delivered dependably and economically ‘round the clock in any weather. 


From natural gas and oil...heat, power, 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


DIVISIONS 


Te 


nne ee G Pipeline Company * T ne ee Ga nd € Company 
SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gas Tr 7 n ¢ f y * Tennessee Life Insu Company 


A 





* Bay Petroleum Company 


» AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemica Corp 
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LUST! 


Wanted: 
packages with 


more Hard Sell” 


Plastics packages create unexcelled show-case glamour that 
catches the eye and starts the sale. Yet plastics packages can 
also be tough enough to take the roughest shipping and 

handling abuse. They have the persuasive originality you see 
inthe packaging ideas to the left. And they reward you with the 
same success that the actual packages, to the right, are now 
providing for a long and growing list of products. 


Monsanto has developed a broad range of plastics for 
packaging—Lustrex® styrene, Monsanto Polyethylene, 

and Vuepak® cellulose acetate. They offer you and your 
package designer a wide choice of unique properties 

to build sales power into your packages. Write, today, for a 
special new report on plastics packaging, and a list of 

qualified plastics packaging manufacturers ready to assist you. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 

Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


STREX: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

















of INVINCIBLE MODERNETTES 





This work center covers an area of 93.2 square feet. A grouping which 
suggests costly custom designing, it is nevertheless achieved easily from a standard inventory 
of Invincible Modernettes. These modular units have remarkable flexibility, 


beauty, and the serviceability of highest quality steel. 


Call on your Invincible dealer to help you plan an office to meet any space, 
personnel, and work situation. And send the coupon for a colorful new 


Modernette brochure and an office planning kit. 


Business engineered for better business living 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company 
Dept. B-10, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Without cost or obligation send new Invincible bro- 
chure and office planning kit. 






Name 

_— invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Address ; Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

City__ Zone_ State IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 19 
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KHRUSHCHEY tells Supreme Soviet of military reshuffle and “fantastic new weapon.” 


Coming shortly before summit 
talks, Khrushchev’s boasts of 
military strength foreshadow 
tough line in negotiations. 


| Sovict Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
dramatic speech to his parliament this 
week (picture) focused a hot spotlight 
on the balance of power between the 
two countries that dominate the world 
r today. 

This balance may largely determine 
the course of coming negotiations for 
a truce in the cold war. 

And the fact that the speech coin- 
cided with the submission to Congress 
of Kisenhower’s own budget sharpens 
the inevitable comparisons of U.S. vs. 
Sovict military might. 

* One-Third Cut—Khrushchev — an- 
nounced plans for a one-third cut in 
his uniformed military forces—bringing 
them, by his count, down to 2.4-million 
» over the next two years. ‘This would 
bring his manpower (again using his 
numbers) a notch below the 2.5-million 
the U.S. is maintaining in uniform. 





(Actually, Khrushchev has some 400,- 
000 crack troops he didn’t count—the 
uniformed “security police.”) 

Khrushchev also said he has a “‘fan- 
tastic new weapon” under development 
—but U.S. sources have no real idea of 
what it might be. 


I. New Kind of Arms 


Fantastic new weapon aside, top 
U.S. officials believe that the Russian 
troop reductions dramatize the changes 
in Soviet and U.S. military forces that 
have been under way in recent years. 

In effect, Khrushchev is shaping his 
military power much as Eisenhower has 
been remaking our own _ military 
strength since 1953—trimming ground 
troops and other conventional units, 
building a nuclear striking power for 
ground troops, fleets, air forces, and 
long-range missiles. 
¢ Echo of Secy. Wilson—Politically, 
Khrushchev has dealt a tremendous 
blow to some of the Administration’s 
severest crftics—particularly the Army 
gencrals and their supporters, who have 


Manpower cut merely means Russia is . . . 
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rebelled against slashing our strength 
for conventional warfare while we pour 
billions into massive retaliation based 
on the hydrogen bomb. 

In fact, Khrushchev’s words could 
have been taken straight from the 
speeches of former Defense  Secy. 
Charles E. Wilson, who bulled through 
Eisenhower's controversial New Look to 
get “more bang for a buck.” 
¢ Type of War—Khrushchev sees any 
future wars being fought much as 
Eisenhower and his aides have been say- 
ing: World War II-type warfare is over; 
instead, intercontinental nuclear weap- 
ons dominate, and huge armies to de- 
fend a nation’s borders are outmoded. 

Khrushchev said explicitly that the 
arms race is still on, that the U.S.S.R. 
is ahead in the missile race and intends 
to keep ahead until real agreement on 
disarmament is reached. 
¢ Tough for Negotiations—Eisenhow- 
er’s top defense officials agree with most 
of Khrushchev’s own assessment of the 
arms race—and they insist that the 
Eisenhower budget enables the U.S. to 
negotiate effectively without any radical 
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increases in defense spending. ‘They 
see the balance of power forcing an ever 
greater reliance on diplomacy to avert 
military clashes during the years ahead. 

lhe tone and substance of Khrush- 
chev’s speech indicates that summit ne- 
gotiations beginning in May will be long 
and hard. He will go in with powerful 
arms of every kind behind him, at the 
same time carrying a propaganda advan- 
tage from his announcement of a major 
cutback in his forces. 

On major issues dividing East and 
West, Khrushchev is taking as tough a 
line as ever and will clearly bargain hard 
for all he can get. However, U.S. off 
cials aren't completely brushing off his 
protestations of a desire to halt the arms 
race. The majority feel that the Soviets 
are in fact demobilizing surplus troops 
and will benefit considerably by the in- 
jection of a million or more productive 
workers into the civilian economy. 


ll. Foreign Policy Impact 


Khrushchev argues that the shift in 
the relative balance of power in his fa- 
vor has made the West’s efforts to con- 
tain and isolate the Sovict bloc obsolete 
ind a political accommodation with the 
Sovict Union essential. He will trv to 
drive home this lesson with his upcom- 
ing missile tests in the Pacific. 

At the same time, the announced cut 
in Soviet conventional forces mav have 
a considerable impact on public opinion 
—particularly in neutralist-minded South 
Asia. It mav dim somewhat Fisenhow- 
er’s newly acquired luster as the cham- 
pion of peace. 
¢ A Stick to Wave—Khrushchev has 
provided himself with both a_ bigger 
stick and a bigger carrot for use at the 
conference tables. He hopes to present 
himself simultaneously as both stronger 
ind more reasonable than the West. 

In effect, he will be saving to Eisen 
hower and the other Western leaders: 

“If vou insist upon continuing the 
nuclear arms race, we will beat vou. We 
have proved with our missiles, our Sput- 
niks, our Luniks, our Pacific tests that 
we can do so. If vou want peace, we're 
ready, and we have proved it bv uni- 
laterally cutting our armed forces.” 

His hope, of course, is that the West- 
ern peoples and their leaders will be 
sufficiently impressed by growing Sovict 
strength and sufficiently tempted bv the 
possibility of disarmament to be willing 
to make concessions to him on Berlin 
or other issues. At the least, he obvi- 
ously hopes that, by cutting his forces, 
he will make it harder for Western gov- 
crnments to maintain current levels of 
defense spending, and harder still to 
raise them. 
¢ Nuclear Stalemate—The U.S. posi- 
tion, however, by Eisenhower’s reading, 
is strong enough so that he can hold 
his own with Khrushchev at the summit 
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meeting in May and during his sched- 
uled visit to the Soviet Union in June. 

The diplomatic balance of power, in 
other words, at this stage reflects clearly 
the nuclear stalemate. Neither side 
dares to use its military power directly 
to obtain political ends. In this situa- 
tion, many U.S. officials believe there 
is a real possibility of negotiating lim- 
ited agreements that would reduce the 
expenses and danger of maintaining and 
increasing nuclear military strength. 
¢ Basis for Agreement—The kev ques- 
tions, of course—even granting a theo- 
retical possibility of negotiating agree- 
ments—concern the terms upon which 
cold war issues might be settled. 

Here Khrushchev’s speech, if taken 
at face value, is discouraging. His po 
sition on Berlin is as tough as ever: ‘The 
Western allies must sign peace treaties 
with both East and West Germany and 
make West Berlin a free citv. If they 
won't, the Soviet Union will conclude a 
treatv with East Germany and turn con- 
trol of Western access routes to Berlin 
over to the Fast Germans. 

True, Khrushchev set no time limits 
en this, as he did originally at the start 
of the Berlin crisis in 1958. But he ac- 
companied his remarks on Germany 
with a virulent attack on West German 
Chancellor Adenauer and his policies. 
e Nuclear Test Ban—When it comes 
to the continuing negotiations for a ban 
on nuclear tests, Khrushchev in his 
speech carries water on both shoulders. 

On the one hand, he concedes for 
the first time that it is technically im- 
possible at this stage to guarantee dc 
tection of illicit underground tests with 
the sort of inspection svstem which 
the Russians have so far agreed to ac- 
cept. But he added that an agree- 
ment. even without what the West 
considers to be adequate inspection pro- 
visions, would put a moral restraint on 
illegal testing until new technical 
means of inspection could be devised. 
¢ Maneuvering—Most Soviet experts in 
Washington are not taking Khrush- 
chev’s stand on these issues at face 
value. ‘They insist that it is natural 
for him to stake out the toughest bar- 
gaining position he can. 

Basically, the fecling in Washington 
is that Khrushchev has invested too 
much of his prestige in seeking an ac- 
commodation with the West to heat 
up another diplomatic, much less a 
military, crisis at this time. 

He may merely be stalling for time. 
Or it is possible that he really fears 
the economic and military implications 
of the arms race and wants some genu- 
ine progress toward arms control. 


Ill. Effect on Defense 
Despite Khrushchev’s claim of Soviet 


military superiority, the new Secretary 
of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, savs the 


“clear balance” of military 
“heavily in our favor.” 

Gates concedes that the Russians 
have more ICBMs than we have, but 
says Soviet accuracy will be “inferior.” 
e Diversification—The Administration 
places its reliance on a “diversified” 
arsenal of nuclear forces to offset the 
Soviet numerical advantage in missiles; 
some 1,800 Air Force jet bombers and 
600 Navy carrier bombers (probably 
twice the Soviet air armada); squadrons 
of fighter bombers, IRBMs and smaller 
missiles poised close to the Iron Cur- 
tain; submarines and surface vessels 
armed with missiles, prowling the seas 
within range of Soviet targets. 

No possible Soviet surprise attack, say 
Administration officials, could wipe out 
this tremendous retaliatory power. 
¢ Our Arsenal—Behind the Administra- 
tion’s confident mood, this is how U.S. 
experts now sce our military strength 
vis-a-vis the Russians 

In strategic weapons, we plan to de- 
ploy 270 Atlas and ‘Vitan liquid-fueled 
ICBMs (27 squadrons) over the next 
two or three vears. ‘This is a 30% larger 
force than was planned last vear. A vear 
ago, the Pentagon admitted that this 
ICBM force would be only one-third 
of what Soviet Russia was expected to 
have. 

Now the Administration hopes that 
most, if not all, the Atlas and Titan 
launchers will be in place by the end. of 
1963, that the next-generation Minute- 
man solid-fucled [CBM _ will become 
operational by mid-1963, and that a 
flect of Polaris missile submarines will 
be at sea bv that time. 

Ihe Pentagon, in the meantime, still 
places great reliance on manned bomb- 
crs. The Air Force now has 11 wings 
of B-52 bombers (45 planes per wing), 
plans to equip three more units in the 
next two vears. 

In seapower, Washington assumes 
“clear superioritv’” over-all. But U.S. 
strategists worry over Moscow’s growing 
submarine force—about 700 operating 
by next vear. A large number of these 
are capable of launching missiles at con- 
tinental U.S. targets. 

We have nine nuclear-powered subs 
at sea and 23 more under construction, 
plus three nuclear-powered surface 
ships being built. U.S. experts sav the 
Russians are only now “achieving theit 
first operational capability” with a nu- 
clear sub. 

In ground forces, the Russians have 
an overwhelming edge in both numbers 
and quality. Latest Pentagon estimates 
list Red Army strength at 2.5-million 
men—compared with 870,000 men in 
the U.S. army. 

By and large, U.S. ground forces are 
still armed with World War IT weapons. 
The Red Army, on the other hand, has 
an awesome arsenal of the _ latest 
weapons. 
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Economic Report Urges Hands Off 


President tells Congress the 
economy will do fine if left to 
private enterprise, and growth 
will accelerate. 


The outlook for economic growth is 
so promising that the best thing the 
government can do is stay out of the 
wav and let the private sector roll, Pres. 
Kisenhower told Congress this week. 

He didn’t put it just that way, of 
course. But that is the message in the 
annual economic report of the Presi- 
dent, required by the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

This is Eisenhower’s last word on 
economic philosophy. It was written 
by his Council of Economic Advisers, 
chiefly by Chmn. Raymond J. Saulnier. 
Council member Henry C. Wallich had 
a big hand in sections on the flow of 
foreign payments, and Karl Brandt in 
the sections devoted to agriculture. 

* Full of Optimism—The theme of the 
report is economic growth, and the tone 
is one of strong optimism. 

As the council views the future, 1960 
looks good, 1961 could well be another 
year of boom, and the economy is ca- 
pable of ending the decade with an an- 
nual gross national product of around 
$725-billion without unduc © strain. 
Growth at that pace implies a faster ex- 
pansion than in recent vears (page 52). 
The average since 1946, for example, is 
3.2% a vear. Inherent in the council’s 
view is a rate of 4.2% for the 1960s. 

Not all this is spelled out in detail. 
As Eisenhower's economic reports have 
done before—first those prepared by his 
first council chairman, Arthur I’. Burns, 
and lately those by Saulnier—this one 
avoids quantitative goals. But the coun- 
cil comes fairly close this time. 

It savs the combination of a larger 
work force and productivity gains at 
merely the rate of recent decades would 
vield at the end of the decade an annual 
output close to half again as large as 
today’s $500-billion. If the rate of pro- 
ductivity gain increases, then the econ- 
omy will be even better off, and some 
of the report’s kev opening chapter is 
devoted to this theme. 

* Hands Off—The government’s chief 
tole, as seen by Eisenhower and the 
council, is to adopt broad policies that 
will make it easier for the private sector 
to carry the load. It would be possible 
to lay out a program in which the gov- 
cmment plays a more direct part. “But 
this is where we differ from the Demo- 
crats,” one White House aide puts it. 

Increases in government spending 
should be held down, for example, be- 
Cause “public outlays are made at the 
xpense of private spending.” On the 
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other hand, a considerable part of the 
small increase the Administration calls 
for in fiscal 1961 “directly supports our 
economy’s capacity for growth” and is 
therefore commended. Rising outlays 
for water development, research, educa- 
tion, health, highways, and air transpor- 
tation are named. 

The budget surplus sought by the 
Administration next fiscal vear is praised 
as a powerful aid to growth in the ex- 
pected economic climate. It will pro- 
vide savings that will “help keep in- 
terest rates lower than otherwise and 
facilitate private investment.” 

The government could also aid 
growth by revising the present tax laws 
to stimulate investment, the report 
points out. 
¢ By Private Decision—But for the 
most part, growth is left up to the pri- 
vate sector. 

Private decision makers can speed up 
productivity, for example, by allocat- 
ing more resources to investment and 
research. Wasteful labor practices can 
be climinated. Wage increases can be 
held down so their national average will 
not exceed the national average of pro- 
ductivity increases. And price cuts “war- 
ranted by especially rapid productivity 
gains must be a normal and frequent 
feature of the economy.” 

Breakdowns in collective bargaining 

should not be allowed to impede growth 
as the steel strike did last vear, the coun- 
cil warns. But it adds that attempts of 
the government to intervene with “‘leg- 
islation or controls” would be a grave 
mistake. 
e A Few Reservations—These preach- 
ments are delivered against a_back- 
ground of satisfaction with the perform- 
ance of the economy in 1959, with only 
minor qualifications. 

One of these less satisfactory signs 
is the renewed upward movement of 
consumer prices. A period of stability 
that began in the spring of 1958 ended 
with May, 1959, and the consumer price 
index has been creeping up since. 

A decline in the net income of farm- 
ers last vear is noted, but the council 
points out that it was still approximately 
cqual to the average from the end of the 
Korean War through 1957. 

The rise in the international balance- 
of-payments deficit last vear, which 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson has 
made the focal point of his economic 
thinking, is analyzed by the council 
with a moderately optimistic conclu- 
sion: The deficit should be less this 
vear, due to a pickup in exports. Mem- 
bers of the council staff believe the 
deficit may be in a range from $2.5- 
billion to $3-billion this year, compared 
with about $3.7-billion last vear. ‘They 
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Gross national product in 1959 reflected continued growth 


final purchases and marked shifts in inventory investment. 
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1959 PROGRESS is illustrated by these 
charts from the official report. 


feel that even this deficit is too high, 
however, and are supporting Anderson’s 
drive to reduce it. 

But, on the whole, what happened in 
1959 is seen as a sound prelude to the 
growth that the council expects this 
vear. 
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; REN Pres. Eisenhower sent a_ federal tim 
, . budget to Congress this week that ill 
How the budget and the economy interact: ge alae ee gggllicanl sige ag. a 
: : more than just a spending plan for bec 
Billions of Dollars another fiscal year. acc 
510— ‘ It also brings to a close a dramatic. wit 
4 fast-moving cycle in budget history—a 
(calendar years) B period loaded with lessons, as vet un- 4 
é digested, for policvmakers in govern. 
500 — ment and business. | 
+ During the cycle, the economy as a lis¢ 
> whole rose to two record-smashing ye 
490 — gy heights. And in the budget, the swings abc 
ee from surplus to deficit and back. to ; fen 
7 surplus are unprecedented for both size ma 
s and speed. the 
. 480 — Already, there are hints of. where the mo 
From a record high lessons point: : 
in 1957, the e In anv given vear, nether the Ing 
. . President nor Congress, even if they vea 
economy slides int ae 
P y —— “— are working in perfect harmony, have the 
recession, the final sav on what happens to the In 
then recovers: budget. The decisive factors are the wel 
460 performance of ‘the cconomy and i to 
=e revocable past commitments to spend. hel 
¢ ‘Tax /receipts do not decline as 
sharply in’ a recession as many public | tax 
iit officials Aave assumed. A drop in tax Dit 
liabilities has been considered one of per 
the more important of the automatic the 
stabilizers and a key weapon against ; An 
440|_-_\a | I _ severe slumps. But total revenues staved pic 
195. in 1959 1960 remarkably high during the recession as 
110 — of 1957-58. ° | 
/ e ‘The traditional budget tends thi 
Total federal cash (fiscel years) ‘more and more to understate and even det 
intake responds a a! to distort what happens to the flow of wil 
with a slow decline @ money between the government and to 
A € the public. It docs not include pay | 
during slump, i} ments to and from the social security - 19 
} and big highway trust funds. It also bu 


understates housing programs. 
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Total outlays rise ment experts call the consolidated cash . 
sharply in recession, accounts, or the cash budget. The | 
have long been familiar to economists abe 

move slowly on f interested in the best possible measure a 
recovery: of the budget’s impact on the economy. | 
Both spending and receipts mun fF m 

larger on the cash basis. | be 

a In the regular budget, for example. | firs 

+10 ltisenhower foresees a $4.2-billion sur no 

spol anata plus in fiscal 1961. On the cash basis, tec 

yp the projected surplus is $5.9-billion. | 

Result on net is a In the regular budget, spending 1s | spc 
$7.2-billion over-all planned to hit $79.8-billion. On the | he 
— cash basis, however, spending IS ' ph 
deficit for the scheduled to rise to $96.3-billion wa 
five years: Receipts show an even wider dis- ou. 
parity. Eisenhower told Congress they Ins 

will hit $84-billion if Congress adopts ing 

= 20) 1 | ! | his recommended revenue measures. } \ 

1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 But on the same assumption, thes m¢ 

iiiietieinteiiaiiae shoot to $102.2-billion in the cash tin 
accounts. This means that for the first 'h 
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time ever federal government receipts 


will pierce the $100-billion mark. But. 


because it wil] be recorded in the cash 
accounts, the breakthrough will+go by 
with relatively little comment. 


|. Eisenhower's Plan 


Eisenhower's strategy to close out the 
fiscal cvcle is a simple one. For next 
vear he wants Congress to produce 
about $1-billion additional revenue, ex- 
tend some tax rates that will drop auto- 
matically July 1 unless Congress acts, 
then hold the spending rise to the 
modest one he sets out in the budget. 

All this stems from a rapidly improv- 
ing business outlook for the current 
vear. A couple of months ago, when 
the steel strike was still knocking holes 
in corporate profits and federal receipts 
were suffering accordingly, administra- 
tion officials warned of a possible de- 
ficit this vear. 

The improvement is so marked that 
tax-cut talk is being heard again, Budget 
Director Maurice B. Stans gave as his 
personal opinion that 1961 could be 
the time. ‘Treasury Secy. Robert B. 
Anderson did not dispute the brighter 
picture, but refused to make anv guesses 
as to timing. 
¢ Projections—In the budget message 
this week, Eisenhower spelled out in 
detail why he thinks the current vear 
will produce a small surplus, and lead 
to next vear’s larger one. 

Here’s how this fiscal vear and fiscal 
1961 now line up in the traditional 
budget: 


Fiscal liscal 
Year Year 
1960 1961 

(Billions of Dollars) 
Re CPTS is cuwws $78.6 $84.0 
Expenditures 784 798 
Surplus coccsss 0.2 4.2 


* Skeptical—Doubts are being raised 
about the accuracy of these projections 
-and for most of the usual reasons. 
Fiscal 1960 still has almost six 
months to go, and fiscal 1961 will not 
be over until June 30, 1961. ‘There is, 
first of all, the hazard of a sudden eco- 
nomic change, with the consequent ef- 
fect on both revenues and spending. 
When Eisenhower first presented a 
spending plan for 1959, for example, 
he projected a_half-billion-dollar  sur- 
plus. ‘The recession was well under 
way at the time, but his advisers griev- 
ously misread its impact on the budget. 
Instead of a surplus, the record-smash- 
ing deficit of $12.4-billion resulted. 
This time, economists almost unani- 
mously agree the outlook is for a con- 
tinued boom at least to the end of 1960. 
Chey would not argue strenuously with 
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_ The changes in receipts 


INCOME TAXES 
resist decline, 
then rise: 


CORPORATION TAXES 


swing sharply: 


EXCISES creep up 

with consumption 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
taxes rise with rates, 
coverage, income: 


Defense jumped, 
now levels off: 


FARM supports, take 
a big jump: 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
payments rise steadily: 


HIGHWAY trust fund out- 
lays speeded in 
recession: 


HOUSING swings a 
recession offset: 


CIVIL AVIATION begins 
a long rise: 


SPACE spending starts: 


RESOURCE outlays, mostly 
water, creep up 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
And the changes in spending © 
FISCAL YEARS 
(Billions of Dollars) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
est. est. 

$43.4 $44.5 $46.6 $45.9 $45.9 
3.5 3.1 5.1 3.5 3.9 
8.4 11.4 12.8 14.2 14.2 
1.0 1.5 2.6 3.0 2.9 
0.2 0.4 1.3 0.6 0.4 
0.3 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.8 
om aon 0.1 0.3 0.6 
13145 OB 
7.3 7.7 7.7 9.4 9.6 


respond to rising rates 
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the ‘Treasury Dept.’s own forecasts for 
the vear: gross national product of 
$510-billion compared to $480-billion 
in 1959; corporate profits at $51-billion 
compared to $48-billion in 1959; and 
personal income at $402-billion, up 
from $380-billion last vear. 

But the budget as presented to Con- 
gress is never more than a working plan. 
What happens depends in part on 
whether Congress adopts the legislative 
proposals of the President. The Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress was enter- 
ing objections even before the official 
document was delivered. 


ll. How Firm? 


More than $1-billion of revenue is 
in jeopardy. 

Eisenhower has included an increase 
in postal rates to raise $554-million. 
Congress turned him down on this re- 
quest last vear and Democrats are pre- 
dicting the answer will again be “No.” 

Eisenhower is also asking for a half- 
cent rise in the automobile gasoline tax, 
which would vield about $240-million 
dollars. Last vear, Congress finally 
granted a 1¢ rise, and there is no sign 
that it is willing to increase it. Because 
the gasoline tax goes into the highwav 
trust fund, this affects onlv the cash ver- 
sion of the budget. 

The budget plan calls again for in- 
creased taxes on aviation fuel to vield 
$88-million—which Congress refused to 
approve last vear. 

A big chunk of revenue is involved in 
excises that must be extended at pres- 
ent rates to meet Eisenhower's target. 
Some $873-million depends on extend- 
ing rates originally adopted as a Korean 
War measure, and the Administration 
mav be able to hold the line on these. 
But $455-million depends on extending 
present rates on transportation and 
telephone tolls and this is a different 
matter. Congress voted in favor of cut- 
ting these excises only last vear and set 
July 1 as the starting point. 

Altogether, some $1.4-billion of rev- 
cnue may be knocked out bv refusal of 
Congress to go along with the Adminis- 
tration. 

But there’s a possible offset. Manv 
forecasters are saving $525-billion is a 
more likely gross national product aver- 
age this vear than the $510-billion esti- 
mate used bv the Administration. A 
faster pace of business expansion could 
supply enough revenue to redress the 
revenue picture. 
¢ Democrats Goal—Democrats intend 
to overhaul the Eisenhower spending 
program as well as his revenue plans. 

Ihe heart of the Administration’s 
program is to hold the defense spending 
total practically level—$41.0-billion for 
fiscal 1961 compared to $40.9-billion 
this vear. But Sen. Richard B. Russell 
1)-Ga.), chairman of the Senate Armed 
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Services Committee, expects an effort 
will be made to raise these figures 
(page 25). 

Eisenhower surrendered on one point: 
He lifted a two-vear ban against starting 
new water development projects. He 
approved 46 for the next fiscal vear. But 
he did not budge in his opposition to in- 
creased federal aid for home building, 
highways, college housing, hospitals, pol- 
lution control, school construction, and 
other favorites of Democratic groups. 

Democrats will trv to increase some 
of these programs. 

There is a likelihood that on balance 
the Democrats will not pierce the Fi- 
senhower spending ceiling to any sig- 
nificant degree. What they add for 
arms, for example, may be deducted 
somewhere else, with foreign aid an 
obvious target. Eisenhower will use the 
veto weapon to stall any major in- 
creases. Democrats may even close up 
shop boasting—as thev did last vear— 
that they cut the President’s budget. 
¢ Chances—On the whole, the prospect 
of winding up the next year with sur- 
pluses of $4.2-billion and $5.9-billion 
in the two budget concepts appears 
about as good as such prospects ever 
are, giving the unavoidable risks. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.), chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, has doubts about the surplus. So 
has Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

Surprisingly, National GOP Chmn. 
Thruston B. Morton has placed him- 
sclf among the skeptics. Morton as 
sumes that Congress will not grant 
the revenue increases, and that the 
surplus will therefore end up not higher 
than $2.8-billion. 

These essentially are warnings from 
fiscal conservatives to the spenders in 
Congress not to get their hopes up 
and not to take into consideration the 
possibility of a faster-than-projected 
business rise. 


lll. Five Years of Frustration 


Though the fiscal cycle now com- 
ing to a close began with one boom 
and closes with another, it was the re- 
cession that dominates the period. 

After a couple of years of small 
surpluses, the recession generated three 
vears of deficits in the cash budget, 
totaling $15.1-billion. Most of this 
was concentrated in the one vear that 
still haunts Administration budget mak- 
ers—$13.1-billion in 1959. The cumu- 
lative deficit more than wipes out a 
modest surplus in the first vear of the 
cycle and the one projected for 1961, 
leaving a net deficit over the five vears 
of $7.2-billion. 

The comparable figures based on the 
regular budget show the same trend, 
though they produce a $2-billion larger 
deficit for the period. The better per- 
formance of the cash accounts is du 


to steady upward push of receipts for 
trust funds. 

This means that in a period marked 
by two peaks of prosperity and a short, 
though sharp recession, federal finan- 
cial operations lay substantially on the 
side of stimulating the economy. This 
is not what Eisenhower and his advisers 
were trying to do. ‘They were trying 
to exert an over-all restrictive impact 
during all but a short time in the midst 
of the recession. 
¢ What Went Wrong—A look at the 
big sources of revenue and the big 
spending programs (page 29) shows 
where things went contrary to plan. 

In the crucial vear of 1959, total 
receipts were unexpectedly stable. They 
dipped less than $1-billion under the 
vear before. Altogether, from the 1957 
peak to the recession low, the decline 
in receipts was only $2.7-billion. Cor- 
poration profits turn out to be the only 
really sensitive revenue source when 
recession strikes. ‘The other 
hold up to a surprising degree. 

But spending rose with swoosh—up 
$11.3-billion in the two vears affected 
by the recession, and $8.8-billion in the 
single vear 1959. ‘The big and decisive 
change, then, was on the spending side. 
This surprises some fiscal analysts who 
have always assumed that a drop in 
receipts would be more important. 
¢ Reaction to Recession—Some of the 
rise in spending was an intentional re- 
action to the recession. Congress 
speeded up the flow of funds from the 
highway trust fund, and Congress and 
the Administration collaborated to in- 
crease funds for housing. Congress also 
insisted on substantial temporary pav- 
ments to sustain unemployment bene- 
fits. But altogether such 
sparked increases came to only around 
$3-billion in 1959. 

Even larger sums were dumped into 
the economy that vear by a rise in arms 
spending ($2.1-billion) and in farm 
price support activities ($2.0-billion). 
Neither had any connection with the 
recession; they were the result of long- 
planned production schedules in the 
case of defense, and of bumper crops 
in the case of price supports. 

The budget, in short, did not act 
during the recession the way it 1s 
supposed to in the textbooks. Receipts 
did not drop much at all, and most of 
the spending rise did not stem from 
the recession. 

But with recoverv, the budget is now 
performing along classic anti-cyclical 
lines. Receipts are mounting faster 
than spending and thus tend to curb 
exuberance in the economy. The flow 
of funds from the public to the federal 
government will rise $7.4-billion in 
fiscal 1961 in the cash accounts, if the 
Eisenhower projections are borne out. 
In contrast, spending will ris only 
$1-billion. 
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Is the Bull in Death Throes? 


@ The abrupt break in stock prices suggests to many 
in Wall Street that the 1958-59 bull market is ended and the 


bears are taking over. 


@ Investors seem to be shying away from equities, 
because of long-range doubts and higher yields elsewhere. 


@ The outlook: Probably prices will stabilize, but 
there won’t be another dramatic upsurge. 


The stock market’s slow but steady 
decline this week exploded into the 


steepest one-day break — since _ last 
September. Then, at midweck, the 
retreat resumed in a more orderly 


fashion. Over-all, the selloff that began 
just after the turn of the year has 
pulled the Dow-Jones industrial index 
down 40 points—from its peak of 685 
on Jan. 5 to 643 this week. 

The drop has brought a change of 
mood to Wall Street. Analysts who 
only a few weeks ago were complacent 
are now obviously shaken. They ex- 
pected the rise in economic activity to 
spark a new climb in prices, particularly 
after the settlement in steel. Instead, 
steel peace triggered the current selloff. 
And today, for the first time since mid- 
1957, the bears are outnumbcring the 
bulls. 

This quick about-face is a direct 

reflection of the fall in prices. When 
stock prices rise, as they did in almost 
a straight line through 1958 and most 
of 1959, optimism about the future 
drowns out any skepticism. But when 
prices start falling, the pessimists can- 
not be silenced. 
* Death of the Bull?—This week, Wall 
Street was buzzing with talk that the 
great bull market of 1958-59 is breath- 
ing its last. ew of those who hold this 
view openly predict a collapse. But 
many think the kind of decline now 
taking place—and the absence of a 
spirited rally—indicate clearly that the 
peak will not be surpassed again this 
year. 

To be sure, most analysts expect the 
market to turn around sometime soon. 
And a majority still predicts that a 
new high will be reached in the first 
half. ‘They blame the decline mainly 
on the vogue for taking profits carly in 
the vear. In this view, fears of a bear 
market are unlikely to last long at a 
time of increasing prosperity. 

Normally, investors give short shrift 
to bearish talk. In late 1957, for ex- 
ample, the market steadied despite 
prophecies of a spiraling decline by a 
good many analysts. Last August, when 
the market began to dip, most investors 
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shrugged it off as merely a pause before 
a new climb. 

¢ Not Buying—This time, though, in- 
vestors seem to be taking heed. Even 
those who express faith in the further 
climb of equity prices are wary about 
putting their money on the line. ‘This 
failure of the optimists to back their 
predictions with actual purchases is ene 
reason for the strength of bearish senti- 
ment today. 

The abstention from buying seems 
paradoxical, for the economic outlook 
has rarely been brighter. Almost every 
analyst sees record earnings ahead for 
the steel industry, for auto makers, ior 
many capital goods lines. Similarly, 
there’s general agreement that the rail- 
roads, hard hit by the steel strike in 
1959, should show the highest profits 
in vears. 
¢ Long-Run Doubts—But while the 
immediate outlook is bright, analysts 
say investors—both individual and _in- 
stitutional—are looking farther ahead 
than they used to. There’s much less 
confidence about economic prospects 
later in the vear—or in 1961. There’s 
also much less fear of inflation and thus 
less compulsion to buy common stocks 
as a hedge. 

More than that, the vields now 
offered by fixed-income securities make 
them extremely attractive to anv in- 
come-minded investor—particularh to 
bank-managed trust funds, to pension 
funds, and to college endowment funds. 
At the same time, it is clear that stocks 
offer very little income, and with their 
future prices in doubt, capital gains no 
longer seem automatic, 
¢ Corrections—lThe fact is that inves- 
tors no longer believe the theory that 
any stock with demonstrated growth 
can only go up in price. Instead, there’s 
a recognition that concentrated buying 
of a few blue chips may have driven 
them to vulnerable price levels. 

All during the earlier stages of the 
bull market, any price reduction imme- 
diately brought out new buving power. 
But now investors with funds available 
are acting cagily. Some are willing to 
put their funds into stocks, but they 


are holding back to see if further drops 
are coming. This hesitation, together 
with sales by investors anxious to pare 
their positions, is causing a real erosion 
in prices. 

¢ No Surprise—Samuel Lee Stedman of 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhodes & Co., who is 
one of Wall Street’s most successful 
analysts specializing in growth stocks, 
reports that he has not been surprised 
by the drop. He expects the market 
may decline even more. In his opinion, 
the decline has been stimulated by in- 
vestors awareness of the satisfactory re- 
turn now available on bonds. This has 
encouraged the “yield-conscious”  in- 
vestor—the forgotten man in the bull 
market—to switch out of stocks. 

Stedman reports a “definite unease” 
among institutions that have been in 
favor of investing in what he calls the 
“standard over-accepted” stocks. He 
says they are now learning that buying 
growth has its “negative aspects,” that 
growth is by no means automatic. But 
he looks on this reevaluation as a 
healthy development that can help pre- 
vent a real crash, 
¢ Typical Caution—Edmund W. ‘la- 
bell of Walston & Co., a leading tech- 
nical chartist, has revised his own views 
downward. He now thinks the market 
will have trouble hitting 700 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. ‘Tabell 
sees few signs of a genuine rise and 
suggests “‘a very cautious attitude to- 
wards the market.” Specifically, he 
prescribes “‘lightening” commitments 
in any upturn. This view is now shared 
by many Wall Street analvsts. 

Among them is Walter Gutman of 
Shields & Co., who thinks the market 
has become extremely vulnerable and 
investors would be wise to weed out 
their portfolios. Gutman says that much 
of the optimistic outlook for business 
has already been discounted by in- 
vestors. ‘The stock market’s course from 
here on will be irregular, he feels. In 
fact, Gutman thinks that if one area 
could produce spectacular results, it 
would be the bond market, not the 
stock market. 

But there is no sign vet of a general 
run-for-the-hills mood, and a majority 
of forecasters thinks that the next 
change in market sentiment will prob- 
ably be for the better, rather than for 
the worse. They see the drop as typical 
of the corrections that occur with in- 
creasing frequency in an aging bull mar- 
ket. And though they don’t expect a 
new upsurge of the kind that was com- 
mon in 1958 and 1959, they do look 
for the market to stabilize. Said one of 
these analysts this week: ‘People like 
bargains. If stocks become cheap, there 
will be a new buying wave.” 
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In another 18 months or so the 
U.S. will join with Canada and West- 
ern Europe in setting up a 20-nation 
economic organization that will bridge 
the Atlantic—attempting to coordinate 
the trade and aid policies of the indus- 
trial nations and maintain economic 
growth and stability throughout the 
Atlantic community. 

[he new organization, paralleling 
NATO in its membership, will be a 
revamped and broadened version of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), the body that 
was set up in 1947 to handle the 
Marshall Plan. An important aim in 
forming the new organization is to 
vert a trade war in Europe that could 
damage U.S. economic interests, espe- 
cially the large U.S. export trade in 
Europe (map). 
e U.S. Initiative—That’s the essence 
of the commitment made by the Eisen- 
hower Administration at a special eco- 
nomic conference in Paris last week. 
And there’s no reason to think that the 
next Administration, or the next Con- 
gress, will draw back from this com- 
mitment. The European nations—now 
badly split into two rival trading blocs 

can be expected to go along with the 
idea. 

It was the U.S. that took the initia- 
tive im proposing this new venture in 
Atlantic economic coopcration. But the 
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The Stakes in 


U.S. goal this time is very different 
from what it was in 1947 when we 
helped to set up OFEC. That was a 
venture in getting Europe back on its 
feet—and it succeeded so well that the 
European nations now are fully com- 
petitive with the U.S. 

loday, the U.S. is primarily con- 
cerned with protecting its own interests 
and with maintaining economic coop- 
eration in the non-Communist world 
generally. 
¢ Europe’s Cleavage—The decision to 
establish a new transatlantic organiza- 
tion came after Under Secv. of State. 
Douglas Dillon returned from a_ trip 
to Western Europe in December. At 
that time Dillon found a sullen hostility 
between the close-knit six-nation Euro- 
pean Economic Community, or Com- 
mon Market, and the much _ looser 
seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. 
that has been formed on the fringes of 
the common market. 

Chis hostility already threatens the 
unity of NATO—and, if it developed 
into a real trade war, U.S. economic 
and trade interests would be hurt as 
well. 

Dillon also found a lack of urgency 
about mobilizing European financial re- 
sources to supplement U.S. aid pro 
grams in the underdeveloped countries. 
Given the worrisome U.S. balance of 


payments problem, the prospect on 


4.7-billion 


U.S. Pushes New Atlantic Body 


both counts looked far from pleasant 
to Dillon. 
¢ Breaking the Jam—T'o break the log 
jams on trade and aid, the Administta- 
tion decided early in January that it 
would have to move once more right 
into the middle of European economi 
affairs, instead of standing on the sidc 
lines as it has for the past two years 
Pres. Eisenhower and 
Robert Anderson agreed with Dillon on 
this. Anderson wanted to be sure, how 
ever, that Dillon didn’t take a blank 
check for U.S. aid with him to Paris 
There was agreement, too, that in an 
clection vear, the U.S 
should not trv to rush through a com 
plicated reorganization of OKEC, and 
then trv to get Congress to approve 
U.S. membership. So at the Paris con 
ference, Dillon proposed 
e A study of ways to set up a 20 
nation economic organization — that 
would take over from OEEC. It was 
agreed that this study should be cal 
ried out by a working party of fou 
members, one each from the U.S. 
Britain, France, and Greece. ‘This 
group is to report back to the 20 poten 
tial members of the new organization 
e A new effort to close the gap 
between the Inner Six and Outer Seven. 
This problem was turned over to a 20- 
nation committee, which is expected to 
meet in another month or so. A rep- 
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resentative from GATT, the worldwide 
General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and 
rade, will sit in. 

¢ A committee of eight nations 
incduding the U.S., Britain, Irance, 
West Germany, and other nations ca- 
pable of exporting capital) to study 
ways of coordinating aid. to the under- 
developed countries. ‘Vhis group will 
mect in Washington within a month. 
Some U.S. officials believe that it 

may not be possible for these interim 
groups to make any real progress on the 
concrete problems of trade. and aid until 
the new permanent organization 1s 
established some time next vear. 
* U.S. Ideas—When it comes to the 
new organization itself, the Adminis- 
tration has some fairly firm notions. 
One is that the U.S. cannot become 
too closely identified with an Atlantic 
economic organization, any more than 
we can trust our military security en- 
tirely to NATO. In fact, Washington 
may insist that the new 20-nation body 
simply be called the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation (OEC), rather 
than the Organization for Atlantic E.co- 
nomic Cooperation (OQAEC)—a label 
used by some groups advocating a U.S.- 
European economic body. 

For one thing, Washington wants 
to see Japan made an associate mem- 
ber. For another, it doesn’t want to 
offend Latin America. 
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Whatever the namc, this new effort 
looks like a logical extension of the 
various forms of international economic 
cooperation that have been set up 
since the war—the International Monc- 
tary und, the World Bank, GATT, 
and OFEC itself. If the U.S. weren’t 
willing to take this step, there would be 
a real danger that Western nations 
might return to the beggar-my-neighbor 
policies of prewar davs. 

It’s still true, though, that Washing- 
ton has no clear idea of how the trade 
squabble in Europe can be ended and 
U.S. trade interests protected. In gen- 
cral, our goal is to keep discrimination 
against U.S. goods at a minimum in 
cach of the two trading blocs. ‘The 
trouble is that freer trade within cither 
bloc—and that’s the goal of each—auto- 
matically means some. discrimination 
against U.S. exports. 
¢ Leverage—However, by getting into 
the middle of the new discussions that 
are to start on problems of the Six and 
Seven, the U.S. should be able to pre- 
vent any special deals between the two 
blocs on an industry by industry basis 
—deals that would hurt U.S. exports. 
Kor example, there has been talk in 
Europe about bridging the gap between 
the Six and the Seven by each opening 
up the market of the other for autos and 
paper products. 

Washington will also have an extra 





leverage in getting the common tariff of 
the Six, collected from outsiders, 
brought below planned levels. 

In short, the provisional 20-naticn 
trade policy committee is expected to 
provide a framework within which hos- 
tility between Europe’s two trading 
blocs can be moderated, pending the 
establishment of the OKC. It is hoped 
that U.S. participation. will prevent hos- 
tility between the two blocs from lead- 
ing to a trade war that would hurt the 
interests of all Free World nations as 
well as the U.S. 

Put another way, Dillon hopes to 
keep Turope’s trade negotiations as 
close as possible to the rules and the 
spirit of GATT. ‘This in itself will make 
a more favorable climate when the U.S. 
gcts into the upcoming general round 
of tariff negotiations under GATT. 
¢ Coordinating Aid—If and when the 
OEC actually gets going, its role in co- 
ordinating aid policies could be impor- 
tant. lor example, it would provide a 
forum for discussing whether certain 
countries were contributing a fair share; 
and to what cxtent and under what cir- 
cumstances aid should be tied to pur- 
chases in the donor country. It could 
take up loan terms—how soft they 
should be, what interest rates charged, 
duration, and similar points. 

On octasion, as Dillon suggested in 
Paris, the organization might be instru- 
mental in arranging for member coun- 
trics to form consortiums—with or with- 
out the good offices of the World Bank 

to aid underdeveloped lands. 

As some U.S. officials see things, 
OLC might eventually become a useful 
mechanism for adjusting the aid bur- 
dens of member countries to short-term 
swings in their balances of pavment. At 
least, if one country had balance of 
pavinent difficulties, it could hope to ar- 
range for other creditor members to pay 
out more aid while it held even—thus 
helping to right its balance of payments. 

Ihe objective here would be to use 
the cooperative mechanism of the OFC 
to give countries confidence to embark 
upon aid programs when thev were pros- 
perous, in the knowledge that if they 
ran into difficulties they would get un- 
derstanding and assistance from other 
members. 

In addition, it is expected that OEC 
will follow in the footsteps of OEEC by 
providing for periodic consultation be- 
tween member governments on how 
cach is handling the problem of achiev- 
ing economic growth without inflation. 
Although there is some opposition in 
Washington to having the U.S. com- 
mit itself to this kind of international 
exercisc, top Administration officials 


feel that we probably stand to gain by 
it. In any case, it looks to them like 
a small price to pay for the kind of 
cooperation we are asking from the 
Europeans on trade and aid. 
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TV Gets a Pat—and a New Clout 


@ New York viewers heap bouquets on threatened 
Play of Week, and Jersey Standard Oil comes to its rescue. 


@ Other companies join in moves for better quality 


programing in prime hours—with some cost adjustments. 


@ FITC, meanwhile, cracks down with new charges of 


misrepresentation of products in TV commercials. 


Television got a pat on the head from 
the public last week—and a swat where 
it hurts from the government. 

Praise came for rescuing the critically 
acclaimed but undersponsored Plav of 
the Week from an untimely death as 
nother failure in T'V’s series of experi- 
ments in quality programing. 

Blame came from the Federal Trade 

Commission, which charged four adver- 
tisers, their agencies, and one agency 
executive with misrepresenting products 
in their TV commercials. 
e Viewers’ Revolt—Plav of the Week 
has been stirring New York's tough TV 
critics to rhapsodic reviews all season. 
Presented over a New York independent 
tation, WNTA, it offers viewers seven 
showings each week of a top-flight dra- 
matic show. A different play is selected 
everv week and recorded on tape. 

Play of the Week has aired some 
prize vehicles: Chekhov's Cherry Or- 
chard, Anouilh’s Waltz of the Torea- 
dors, Robinson Jeffers’ Medea. It has 
starred some luminous names: Helen 
Haves, Judith Anderson, Hume Cronyn 
(all of whom worked for minimum 
rates). Plav of the Week had everv- 
thing, critics agreed, except adequate 
sponsorship. 

The program was bringing in about 
$20,000 a week; to stay on the air, the 
figure should have been almost double 
that. It suffered from low ratings, 
which meant a high cost per 1,000 
viewers; and this meant few sponsors. 
WNTA reluctantly announced it would 
have to cancel the show by Jan. 31. 

Several New York newspapers edi- 
torially lamented its prospective demise. 
The New York Times urged viewers to 
conduct a write-in campaign to save it. 
WNTA was deluged with some 30,000 
letters—the sign, at the least, of a de- 
voted audience. 
¢ Rescue Operation—WNTA analyzed 
the correspondence, found some good 
ammunition for the contention that 
behind its ratings is an above-average 
audience. Of the total, 41% called Play 
of the Weck “‘one of the few shows we 
watch”; 32% sent money; 24% pledged 
to buy sponsors’ products. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 
its agency, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
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Inc., saw an opportunity. ‘hey bought 
full sponsorship of the show for the next 
13 weeks at $40,000 a week. 


Jersev Standard’s Pres. M. J. Rath- 
bone made clear that the company 
won’t tinker with the shows. “This 


is an audience which Jersey Standard 
wishes to reach with institutional mes- 
sages. .. . Our contract specifies that we 
will have no voice in the subject matter, 
script, production techniques, or cast 
of each week’s play.” The statement 
gains significance in the light of the 
show’s frank treatment of such themes 
as impotence and infidelity. 
¢ Parallel Move—Jersey  Standard’s 
move mav herald other steps toward 
freeing ‘I'V programing from the lowest 
common denominator approach. ‘Vhis 
week it was learned that American 
Machine & Foundry Co. will sponsor 
a series prepared by CBS and _ the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
and dealing with scientific frontiers. 
In the past, this type of show would 
have been confined to Sundav_ after- 
noon; but AMI’s agencv, Cunningham 
& Walsh, Inc., confirms that the con- 
tract stipulates prime evening time. 
\MIF’ would accept the kind of rating 
that would jeopardize a run-of-the-mill 
evening show. AMF considers this tvpe 
of show to be the coming trend in 
programing, and wants to be in the 
vanguard. 
¢ Adjustments—A = ground-breaker in 
prime evening time public service pro- 
graming—B. F. Goodrich Co., which 
co-sponsors CBS Reports, a show prc 
senting controversial topics—appears sat- 
isfied with its experiment. So far it has 
received a Nielsen rating of about 16 
(against 23 for the average evening 
show). But since Goodrich pavs CBS 
about half the normal price, it is get- 
ting unusually favorable cost per thou- 
sand. AMF will pav regular time rate; 
but it is thought to be getting a break 
on production charges for its show. 
Goodrich Pres. J. Ward Keener 
thinks more public service program- 
ing in prime hours is inevitable, with 
networks adjusting charges to actual 
audience size, and to positioning. He 
says: “I expect we will pav less fer an 
adjacency to T'V’s editorial page than 


for an adjacency to its sports page,” 
¢ Skeptic—One astute agency executive, 
however, thinks ‘‘this apparent upsurge 
in public service programing will last 
just as long as the public remembers 
the quiz scandals.” He credits Jersey 
Standard with a public relations coup 
—‘“the front page story they got in the 
Times alone was worth the price.” He 
claims most companies, and networks, 
consider better programing public rela- 
tions, not advertising. 

¢ Concem—But if Madison Avenue 
questions the uplift in programs, it is vis- 
ibly concerned about the cleanup in 
commercials. It’s not that it particularly 
fears I°1'C’s legal powers—a_cease-and- 
desist order takes long legal fencing. 

What disturbs Madison Avenue is 
that the government seems intent on 
turning advertising’s own tools of com- 
munication against it. In recent com- 
plaints, FTC has taken to naming the 
agencies involved as well as the manu- 
facturers—and it seems to be paving off. 
At least two advertisers named have 
withdrawn the commercials in question. 
e Cases—I"I'C’s current batch of com- 
plaints involves Aluminum Co. of 
America, Standard Brands, Inc., Lever 
Bros. Co., Colgate-Palmolive Co., and 
the three agencies which represent 
them: ‘Ted Bates & Co., Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Inc., and Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Inc. The gist of the charges is 
misrepresentation of the companies’ 
products by claiming to show one thing 
while actually showing something else 

a charge that mostly boils down to 
the props used in commercials. For ex- 
ample, Colgate claims its shaving cream 
makes it possible to shave the sand off 
sandpaper—but what it actually shows 
is shaving sand off Plexiglas (it says the 
sandpaper test was bona fide but doesn't 
show up well on TV). 

Standard Brands and Lever Bros. 
claim they originally showed the ques- 
tioned commercials to FTC field men, 
who found nothing objectionable. One 
of the agencies complains that as re 
cently as December the FTC an- 
nounced that it approved the use of 
artifice in ‘1'V commercials as long as 
this didn’t misrepresent the product. 
¢ Battle of Schools—If I’ 1'C’s campaign 
is effective. it mav help resolve the bat- 
tle between the hard sell and brand im- 
age schools of advertising. ‘Three out of 
five TFC complaints naming agencies 
have singled out Ted Bates & Co., Inc., 
known as the verv citadel of the hard 
sell school. ‘These moves against Bates 
—which has always prided itself on sub- 
jecting its ads to rigorous tests to prove 
they are “FTCable,” or acceptable to 
the F’l'C—are the best index of the 
F'TC’s new activist attitude. 
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Tie Line service is also available to Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, Hawaii and Mexico. 





“Tie Line’ telephone service 


helps tie your locations together... 


Gives you unlimited calls for a flat monthly rate 


Tie Line service is a direct telephone line 
between your business locations. It is yours 
full time. You pay a flat monthly charge 
instead of paying by the call. 


Tie Lines are normally used for fast, personal, 
two-way conversations between any of the points 
on the line. They are valuable assets for every 
business with two or more locations—for they 
help speed the handling of orders and operations, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


control inventories, keep everybody informed. All 
of these things save money. 

Tie Lines have alternate uses. By adding the 
proper equipment, you can send teletypewriter 
messages, transmit pictures, charts and data, read 
meters at a distance, throw switches, and do other 
specialized jobs. 


GET FULL DETAILS—FREE 


Just call your Bell Telephone business office and 
ask about Tie Line service. No obligation. 











Cracking Down on Air Safety 


Even before this winter’s series of crashes got the 
year off to a bad start, FAA Administrator Quesada was 
stirring a hornet’s nest with his tough new rules. 


from Washington's busy, rain-swept 
National Airport, a Capital Airlines 
Viscount rose last Monday night and 
headed toward Norfolk, Va., on the last 
leg of a flight from Chicago. 

It was 9:40 p.m. at 600 feet, the 
lights of Washington disappeared in a 
fog that had been low enough an 
hour earlier to shroud the dome of the 
Capitol building itself. An hour and 
+0 minutes after takeoff, the Viscount 
crashed and burned in a marsh near 
Holdcroft, Va., killing all 50 of its 
passengers and crew. 
¢ Black Marks—Nothing could have 
cmphasized more the plight of aviation: 

e Although airline service is one 
of the safest forms of public transporta- 
tion (the passenger fatality rate is 0.68 
per 100-million passenger-miles, com- 
pared with about 2.6 for automobiles), 
airline accidents and fatalities are at a 
peak. Increasing numbers of emergen- 
cies and minor accidents get: little or 
no public notice. Last vear, 294+ people 
died in 66 accidents on domestic and 
international routes. Both figures are 
the highest since 1938. This vear, the 
Viscount crash and the crash of a Na- 
tional Airlines DC-6B two wecks ago 
have already taken 84 lives. 

e Even worse are the relatively un- 
publicized crackups and fatalities of 
corporate, executive, and personal air- 
craft. Out of 4,800 accidents last vear, 
+32 accounted for 778 fatalities. 
¢ No Easy Pattern—What perplexes 
most investigators of the crashes is the 
fact that there is no pattern that can 
be applied to prevention of future mis- 
haps. No single tvpe of aircraft, for ex- 
imple, is more likely to fall than any 
other. Nor does it make any difference 
whether the airline is a big trunk, a 
small connecting line, or a non-sched 
duled carrier. 
¢ Dissension in Ranks—The growing 
concern over air crashes comes at a time 
when aviation is deep in a_ strange 
brawl over safety that makes little sense 
to outsiders. The reason for the brawl- 
ing is the campaign of Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada, tough administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, to jack up 
standards of maintenance and pilot dis- 
cipline. 

Last week, in testimony before Sen. 
\. S. (Mike) Monroney’s Aviation sub- 
committee concerning possible revision 
of the act that set up FAA, Quesada 
said that: 

e There was obvious laxness in air- 
line operations. 
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e FAA is moving quickly, if not 
tactfully, to raise standards. 

¢ It will need a lot of shoving, 
pushing, and pulling to make an indus- 
try comply with military-tvpe regula- 
tions, after long vears in which as many 
as +0 aviation-connected groups have 
had their say before any rule was passed. 
¢ Horrible Example—Quesada described 
four cases out of 60 compiled by FAA 
inspectors as “just a few examples of 
laxness, complacency, and even de- 
fiance.” 

Quesada’s most damaging case was 
one involving an accident that cost 15 
lives. Concealing the identity of the 
airline involved, he told the subcom 
mittee that FAA inspectors discovered 
the captain of the airliner had not taken 
a medical examination for 34 vears and 
was two months overdue on a required 
proficiency check, thus was legally un- 
qualified to fly. Moreover, the pilot 
had falsified company records to con- 
ceal these facts. 
¢ New Requirements—Quesada_ — un- 
rolled a long list of plans for better con- 
trol of aviation. Beginning Mav 1, for 
cxample, FAA will require that crew 
training programs of the airlines be sub- 
mitted for approval. Co-pilot training 
requirements are being raised nearly to 
those of pilots. Higher standards are 
being set for both private and comimer- 
cial pilots. 

Already, U.S. carriers are required to 
limit the consumption of alcohol by 
passengers in flight and are on notice 
to install radar on all commercial air- 
craft bv Jan. 1, 1962. 

Because FAA and Quesada are con- 
vinced that men over 60 are more sub- 
ject to severe ailments, such as heart 
attacks, FAA is forbidding pilots above 
that age to fly commercially. 
¢ Airline Reaction—The airliners gen- 
crally are content to live under the 
rules being imposed on them by Que 
sada, though they complain there isn’t 
cnough discussion before a new rule 
is clapped on. 

At last week’s hearings, S$. G. ‘Tipton, 
president of the Air Transport Assn., 
questioned if FAA does enough “‘spade- 
work” before a safety regulation is is- 
sued. 
¢ Pilots Gripe—It is the pilots them- 
selves, though, who have labeled the 
zeal of Quesada for air safety as harass- 
ment of the pilots. They say FAA in- 
spectors are not qualified to check their 
work, are surly and rude. 

\ pilot in Miami tells of this experi 


ence with an lAA inspector: ‘The in- 
spector boarded a National Airlines 707 
jet that was taking off from Miami with 
125 passengers when an engine flamed 
out just as the jet was shooting down 
the runway. Instead of trying to halt the 
takeoff, the pilot decided to take it up. 

After the plane was in the air, the 
pilot got the engine going, then turned 
to the FAA inspector to ask whether the 
plane could have been stopped on the 
ground without a crackup. ‘The in- 
spector agreed that the pilot had made 
the right decision. Yet, the next day, 
on orders from FAA, National Airlines 
grounded the pilot until he had com- 
pleted further “engine out” training, 

Pilots also complain that Quesada, 
whom they privately refer to as “Videl,” 
is too militant, that he and his FAA 
are bearing down on the pilots to make 
up for deficiencies in the tools that 
pilots have to work with, such as poor 
approach and runway lighting at airports. 
e Agreement on Need—Ihe strange 
part of the war between Quesada and 
the pilots, whose voice is the Air Line 
Pilots Assn., is that evervone is for 
safety. 

One possible reason for the feuding 
is that airline pilots have always sought 
more voice in what goes on in the air. 
\lwavs outspoken in their opinions, 
thev are being out-spoken by a regula- 
tory agency that shows a vigor that is 
unique in the history of air regulation. 
Only a vear old, FAA has already found 
3,800 violations, twice the number 
found in 1958. With Quesada, the air- 
line pilots have less to say in an in- 
dustrv in which evervone has had a sav. 
¢ Quesada’s Plans—Backed bv broad 
powers under the Federal Aviation Act, 
Quesada is serving up a series of plans 
that will affect nearly 
of aviation: 

e Safety rules to be issued will be 
devised by FAA alone. Savs Quesada: 
‘No special-interest group can be per 
mitted to hold the pen that writes the 
rule.” 

e Maintenance of airplanes will 
come in for a harder look than in the 
past. Already one major carrier has te- 
organized its maintenance program on 
request of FAA. - 

e Regulations governing qualifica- 
tions for flight engineer licenses will 
soon be tightened. 

¢ Being upgraded, too, arc the 
qualifving rules governing mechanics, 
minimum standards of inspection, serv- 
icing, and aircraft overhauling. 

¢ Changes in airworthiness regula- 
tions are also being considered 

¢ Business flving and air taxi scrv- 
ices are coming in for some changes, 
too. ‘The prospect is for more inspec- 
tion, more training, and more surveil- 
lance, especially to give private flyers 
“an ability to cope with in-flight emer 
gencics.” 
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BIG STORE SERVICE. ..SMALL STORE STOCKROOM A 


Few retailers in small towns can stock all the items their customers 
want. But they can supply almost any item in hours...with Greyhound 
Package Express. This dependable Greyhound service offers you a 

perfect way to keep more business in your home town! ¢ 


IT'S THERE IN HOURS 


. When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
Count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 





on their regular runs. That means you get service seven days 





+ AND COSTS YOU LESS! 


a week...24 hours a day... weekends and holidays! And 
you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid—or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, 
or write Dept. 2A, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








In Business 


U.S. Steel Plays Price Cop, Cuts 


Warehouse Prices in St. Louis 


U. S. Steel played price policeman this weck when its 
Supply Div. cut the warehouse price of four high-volume 
items in the St. Louis Market “to meet competitive 
prices.” At midweek, it was purely a local situation; 
John Morava, president of the Supply Div., said it would 
affect no other warehouse locations. 

Whether it would remain local seem problematic. One 
trade expert said he “hoped” it would not spread, but a 
St. Louis source said the cuts might not be the last. 
And an official of J. T. Ryerson, the largest domestic 
warehouse chain, said, “There has been price sniping all 
over the country for more than a year, even during the 
strike.” 

He expressed surprise at the Supply Div. move, which 
cut hot finished bars and plates $5.40 per ton, sheet 
$5.60, and structurals $7.20. 

U. S. Steel investigated for six weeks before acting. 
\pparently it found price skirmishing “in the fringe area 
between mill prices and established schedules.” That's a 
formal way of saying that warehousers who felt pinched 
were trading away things as extras and freight charges. 


Drug Companies Vie for Approval 


Of Live Virus Polio Vaccine 


With mass testing of live virus polio vaccine getting 
under way, the race among drug companies to be the first 
to market a U. S.-approved vaccine has started in earnest. 

One-dose live vaccines have been tested successfullv 
abroad, but the Public Health Service has refused to 
license commercial production without strict tests. 
Within a few months, test results should start pouring 
into Public Health’s Washington headquarters. 

One batch will come from the National Foundation, 
which is testing 250 volunteers in Houston with Sabin 
vaccine produced by Merck & Co. ‘The foundation also 
plans tests soon in New Haven and Cleveland. 

Meanwhile, Lederle Laboratories is getting set for a 
much broader test of its own Cox vaccine on 520,000 
Dade County (Fla.) residents under 40—the biggest 
test sampling of a new vaccine ever attempted in one 
place in the U.S. 


Steel’s ‘59 Spending Close to a Billion 
But Adds Only a Mite to Capacity 


U.S. steelmakers spent almost their customary billion 
dollars on improvement and expansion last year—despite 
the interference of the four-month strike. But all it 
idded to ingot capacity was a measly 947,300 tons, bring- 
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ing the nation’s total to 148,570,970 tons at vearend, 

Most of the addition came directly from oxygen prac- 
tice; for the year, there were 14 fewer open hearth fur- 
naces in operation, and 10 more electric furnaces. ‘I’hus, 
Armco added 400,000 tons of capacity, with no change 
in the number of its furnaces. 

Incidentally, this boost moved Armco from cighth 
place to sixth in the industry, ahead of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube (seventh) and Inland. In the second division, 
Detroit Steel dropped from 15th to 18th with the junk- 
ing of five old open hearths. Granite City, Crucible, and 
Acme each moved up a notch. 

For 1960, no staggering amount of new capacity is 
expected. Despite the certainty of very high production 
and increased capital spending, capacity will remain well 
ahead of demand, with the emphasis heavily on cost- 
saving equipment. 


Companies Stake $15-Million on Process 
To Extract Oil From Athabasca Sands 


Four U.S. and Canadian oil companies last week 
announced they are spending $15-million in an attempt 
to prove out a commercially feasible way to tap the 
oil-rich Athabasca sands of northern Alberta. 

The combine includes Impcrial Oil, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); Cities Service Atha- 
basca, Inc., a subsidiary of Cities Service Co.; Richfield 
Oil Corp., and Rovalite Oil Co., Ltd. 

The process under study involves strip-mining and 
sand extracting the oil-like bitumen. The bitumen is 
then converted into an oil-water mix and pumped to a 
plant for processing into crude oil. 

The big investment hints the group may be able to 
produce crude at the competitive cost of $1.40 to $1.50 
per bbl. If so, the new process might well open up the 
estimated 40-billion bbl. of oil reserves in the Athabasca 
sands—more than the U.S. total. 


U.S., Two Companies to Start Work 
On First Ocean-Going Hydrofoil Ship 


The Maritime Administration and two private com- 
panies—General Electric and Dynamic Developments, 
Inc., a Grumman affliate—have ganged up on a $3.5- 
million project to build the first ocean-going hydrofoil 
ship. 

Their immediate goal is a 100-ft. craft that will carry 
passengers at speeds of 60-80 knots with a range of 700 
miles. Present hydrofoils are for use only in sheltered 
waters. The new craft, due for completion in 18 months, 
could cross the Atlantic by refueling at Halifax and 
Iceland. It will belong to the government and be leased 
to a private operator. 

The eventual hope is to start work next year on 4 
300-passenger, 100-knot hydrofoil able to make the run 
from the U.S. to Europe nonstop. Crossing would take 
36 hours, with one-way fares about $175. Annual passen- 
ger capacity would be about the same as a superliner 
such as the United States. 
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Rotary Oildraulic Freight 
Elevator at The Trane Co., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








SY AVA- mn] om ce) 


25% 


on elevator 
orel—} t) 


$$$, —__—__— 


Rotary Oildraulic Elevators handle 
| loads to 100,000 Ibs. or more economically 


For the shocks and jolts of heavy- e All adjustments easily made on 
duty service, there’s no more depend- one control unit 






































able and economical elevator than e Consistently smooth, dependable 

the Rotary Oildraulic. It’s pushed up performance 

and supported from below by a e Easily installed in new construc- 

powerful oil-hydraulic plunger that tion or remodeled buildings wo 





won't give with sudden heavy loads. aaa! ; 
Sikew feniunes tactie” e Parts and service available through 


distributors everywhere 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


It’s 


¢ No expensive penthouse for over- 
head hoisting machinery 


¢ No cables to inspect and replace 
periodically 

e Lighter, less costly construction 
for the elevator shaftway 


Division of Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.— Chatham, Ontario 
First name in oil-hydraulic passenger 
and freight elevators—industrial lifting 

devices—auto lifts. 








pushed up 


... BY AN 
OIL-HYDRAULIC 
PISTON 


Oildraulic’ Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


etary, 





Rotary Lift Company 

1113 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Send information on Rotary Oildraulic freight and passenger 
elevators to: 
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. 


Mail for 
helpful information & 


Company aol 


| 
| Address 
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A fair Offer 


/ /fyou will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 
mended for your particular service, 
on the worst place you can find. - 
where you cannot keep other valves 
tight — and if it is not perfectly tight 
or it does not hold steam, oil, acids ‘ 
water or other fluids longer aie \ 4 Wi 
any other valve, you may return it } 
and your money will be refunded. 


Devine lI 








PUBLISHED AND PROVED FOR 9O YEARS | 
This simple, str: aightforward statement of selling pol- 
icy was first publishe d in 1869, five years after Jenkins 

Bros. was founded. It has been continued in full effect J EK N Kl N S 

through 90 years of Je wnkins Bros. history of making LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND . 

valves to a standard of quality that warrants such an VALVE ae & 
unparalleled assurance to buyers. | 


TRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DIS 
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Prospects for an eventual tax cut are on the rise. There is a surprising 
amount of tax-cutting talk in the Capitol. It amounts largely, at this time, to 
speculation that turns on the future health of the economy. But the talk is 
coming from substantial sources. 


The outlook in a thumbnail: No reductions in 1960, but steady develop- 
ment of a climate that will be favorable for Congressional action next year 
on lower rates to be applied by 1962. 


Encouraging talk emanates from inside the Administration. 


Budget Director Stans says a cut may be possible in 1961. This sounds 
the buzzer that politicians in both parties have been waiting to hear. Stans 
disavows speaking an “official” viewpoint, labeling his remarks instead as 
“personal.” The disclaimer is viewed here as a weak one. Stans speaks for 
the Administration, and he always chooses his words with care. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson passes up an opportunity to contradict Stans. 
Anderson declines, however, to pick a target date for tax cuts. He wants to 
see debt reduction a common practice first, tax cuts second. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s economic advisers—some of them, at least—take up 
the optimistic line in private conversations. They agree with Stans that 1961 
might well be the year, with the cuts to take effect in 1962. 


Is tax cutting politically popular? There is not much evidence now that 
the idea contains any magic. At least, few members of Congress fresh back 
from a vacation among the voters profess to feel pressure on this issue. But 
this is a Situation that could change. 


The coming spring may supply a good answer. By then, the talk coming 
out of Washington will have had time to sink in. By then, also, Congress 
will have passed some fiscal 1961 appropriation bills and other spending 
legislation. Better judgment will be available on the key question: How 
fat will the surplus be? 


The arithmetic may be such that Democrats, in grasping for election year 
initiative, will decide to stir up the tax issue. There is a possibility they 
can make it a big one. 


Consider a string of “ifs.” If a large portion of the estimated surplus of 
$4.2-billion for fiscal 1961 (page 28) does materialize, if economic growth 
continues and another $3-billion to $4-billion of potential revenue can be 
projected for the following year, and if some existing tax loopholes can be 
closed or narrowed, then a $7-billion to $8-billion kitty can be had—on paper, 
at least—for fiscal 1962. The way would be open for Democrats to push for 
more spending, some debt retirement, and tax reduction simultaneously. 


GOP strategists in Congress are being cautious for the moment—more 
so, in fact, than the Administration sources. The impression is strong that 
they would favor tax revision—elimination of some inequities in existing law 
—ahead of general tax-cutting. For the moment, Nixon is held to share this 
general view. But the groundwork is being laid, nevertheless, for him to get 
into the van if a tax-cutting bandwagon starts rolling. 


— a 


Some important tax legislation is due from this Congress, no matter 
whether the session becomes embroiled in debate on general reduction. 


The corporate tax rate of 52% will be continued, with hardly a murmur 
of protest, in accordance with Eisenhower’s budget message request. 
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So will the Korean War excise tax rates on liquor, tobacco, automobiles, 
and automobile parts. These were hiked as a “temporary” expedient a decade 
ago and have been kept up ever since. 


Congress may resist on telephone and transportation taxes. A year ago, 
it repealed the federal excise on local telephone use and reduced the trans- 
portation levy. Now Eisenhower asks for a delay in the July 1 effective date. 
Congress will be reluctant to reverse its own judgment so soon. 


Eisenhower's legislative program, as detailed in his budget message, 
is generally viewed in both parties as minimal in the social and welfare 
areas. There is disagreement between the parties, of course, on whether 
this is a proper approach. But this is an argument that will be settled—in 
part or in whole—by the coming election. 


The program reflects the central thesis advanced in the annual economic 
report (page 27). It boils down to a belief that a dynamic private economy 
should provide more, and the federal government less, of the locomotion 
into a future that Eisenhower figures to be rosy. 


Two major concessions to political reality do show up in the Eisenhower 
legislative program for the last year of his Presidency. 


The first is in public works, where Eisenhower abandons the “no new 
starts” policy. Congress overrode a veto to approve new projects last year. 
That lesson learned, Eisenhower this year budgets 42 new starts for flood 
control, hydroelectric generation, and irrigation. 


The second is in labor. Eisenhower's failure to recommend major 
changes in basic labor law for dealing with national emergencies is a dis- 
appointment to some congressmen in both parties. The disappointed group, 
however, is a small minority. The overwhelming majority, which would 
not have faced up to it even if Eisenhower had made recommendations, is 
relieved that the White House chose not even to mention the problem at 
this time. 


Chances for interest rate legislation take a slight improvement. 


The Senate Finance Committee may break the impasse on Eisen. 
hower’s request for removing the statutory 444% interest ceiling on long- 
term government bonds. 


Sen. Robert S. Kerr works on a compromise that would waive the 
ceiling for a two-year period and, possibly, put a limit on the dollar volume 
of long-term bonds that Treasury could sell at rates above 444%. Kerr 
ranks second on the committee, behind Chmn. Harry F. Byrd, but is 
regarded as the group’s best behind-scenes political operator. Moreover, 
Kerr works very closely with Senate Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, whose 
support will be needed for any action. 


This development coincides with reports, denied by influential House 
Democrats, that majority members of the Ways & Means Committee are 
exploring a similar accommodation of the Administration. 


Republicans are still skeptical. The most optimistic of them rate the 
interest bill’s chances this year as no better than 50-50. Indications are 
that Treasury would accept a Kerr-type compromise if it is offered, but 
GOP sources still wait for word that the Lyndon Johnson-Sam Rayburn 
leadership in Congress will get behind it. 
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The tougher the job, 
the better you'll like ’em! 


‘ 


If your work requires “all-out, all-day” truck performance, 
an INTERNATIONAL has it to give. 














That’s because in springs, in axles, in frame —in every 
component—an INTERNATIONAL ‘Truck is made to stand up 

under severe strain. And its engine—whether V-8 or 6-cylinder 
gas, diesel or LPG —is truck-designed for economy under load. 
For the way it handles, for the work it does, you will like 
an INTERNATIONAL ‘Truck! See your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch now. 





~ Heavy-Duty V-8 Power! Dump 


body model moves your payloads 





faster. with better mileage. True 
| truck V-8 performance does it! 
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Snappy V-8 powe u 

omy! Four-wheel-drive INTERN 
TIONAL pickup “hot-shots” men 
equipment wherever they're needed 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOS' PLET 


@® International Harvester Company, Chicago * Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment « M k «© Farm Equipment and Farmall ® Tractors 








electrical energy 


for the 


needs of motion 


The fiery ascent of a rocket represents more 
than man’s ability to leap across oceans or 
reach far into space—it’s a potent power for 
peacetime, too. For out of the research and 
development that makes such weapon sys- 
tems possible will come the concepts of new 
and better products for everyone. In Delco- 
Remy’s rapidly expanding Applied Science 
and Electrochemical Research Departments, 
for example, outstanding talents in electro- 
chemical and electro-mechanical research 
are now exploring new devices to release, 
transform and control electrical energy. Just 
as you'll find these innovations making a 
vital contribution to defense in helping to 
master a jet plane, a missile or other ad- 
vanced weapon system-—in the air as well as 
in ground support equipment—so will you 
find them making a contribution to your own 
needs of motion. You can count on tomorrow’s 
ideas being built continually into Delco-Remy 
electrical components. It’s been that way for 
more than half a century. 

Delco-Remy’s research and development program on elec- 
trical components of high reliability for advanced weapon 
systems currently includes e Sensors @¢ Servo Systems 


e Power Sources e Power Generators and Converters 
e and Precision Miniature Relays 


Division of General Motors, Anderson, Indiana 


From the Highway to the Stars 
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When Convair’s new 880 ‘‘Jet-Liners’”’ go into scheduled airline le. T ~ » oe Ri 
service, passengers will notice an increased ‘‘quiet”’ in flying: the ' tf how 
high frequency noises of the boundary-layer effect and the exhaust ~ 7 | 
from the four powerful General Electric CJ-805 turbo-jet engines ; a. f of t 
somewhat suppressed by extra-thick fuselage skins—will be further 9, men 
hushed to a soft whisper inside the cabin by a newly developed . be | 
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More than 114 miles of this tape—‘‘Scorcn”’ Brand No. 428 > 4 TI 

Sound Damping Tape—is applied directly to inside of fuselage panels { Sak ft, 

throughout the ‘‘880’. A specially developed visco-elastic adhesive 5 «Ss 
between the tape backing and the skin panel reduces metal vibration com] 
by converting sound energy into heat energy. This changes the natural E milli 
frequency of the panel and provides sound damping beyond that This 
possible by adding only mass or stiffness to the aluminum. One person recor 
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Steel Profits Sure to Be Better 


@ The first half of 1960 is certain to break records, 
and the high operating rate of the second half should offset 
any upward creep of costs to a great extent. 


@ Some of the less profitable steelmakers will be 
tempted to shove prices higher, product by product, as the 


year goes on, but competition discourages this. 


@ You can’t be sure how much profit margins will be 


eroded by rising costs, but most experts agree it won't be 


enough to block the setting of an industrywide record. 


While there’s still a lot of confusion 
over what the steel settlement means to 
steel costs for this vear or next, one 
thing emerges clearly this week: The 
steel industry will tally record earnings 
in 1960—with or without an across-the- 
board price increase. 

It’s still early, of course, to be precise 
about steel company earnings, especi- 
ally since there’s no wav to estimate 
the impact of the settlement’s fringe 
costs in the absence of an offsetting 
price increase. Roughly, though, the 
outlook shapes up this wav: 

The first half of the vear will be 

a record-breaker (BW—Dec.19’59,p32). 
Non-wage costs will be higher, and the 
industry is not now expected to put into 
effect an across-the-board price increase. 
But most cost advances should more 
than be made up by the earnings lever- 
age that is built into a high operating 
rate. Typically, J. L. Mauthe, chairman 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., savs 
his company has plenty of orders to in- 
sure virtual capacity operation for at 
least six months. 
*Rush to Order—There have been 
few cancellations of orders in the wake 
of the settlement, as some industry 
men had feared. And there’s bound to 
be lots of advance buving as consum- 
ets restock inventories. 

Thus, an output of 70-million ingot 
tons of steel in the first six months— 
compared with 1959’s first half of 64- 
million tons—doesn’t seem out of order. 
This means that earnings will be at 
record levels, even better than the 
profits in 1959's first half. 

The second half is more of a question. 
After inventories are restocked, there 
ptobably will be a tendency for output 
te decline. But some steelmakers feel 
itmay not be a significant drop. How- 
ever, any dip in volume will bite into 
profit margins, and some steelmakers 
will be tempted to raise prices of their 
Products as sales decline. If, say, steel 
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production is down 10%, this may 
mean an even bigger drop in earnings 
in the second h: if. 

e Year’s Pattern—In brief, it looks like 
a 130-million ingot ton vear, with steel 
earnings following this course: In the 
first and second quarters, $330-million 
each; then a decline to $290-million in 
the third quarter, about $275-million 
in the last quarter. This would be a 
total of $1.225-billion, a record by not 
quite $100-million over 1957. 

Individual companies will show devia- 
tions from this pattern. The strike kept 
1959 earnings of most companies close 
to 1958 levels, despite a rich first half 
But 1960 should bring record earnings 
for many. Heavy demand is piled up 
for cold-rolled sheet and stnp (used 
chiefly in durable goods items), galva- 
nized steel (construction), tinplate, and 
hot-rolled bars. Companies strong in 
these will do better than average 
¢ Who'll Do Best—Generally, those 
non-integrated companies, which didn’t 
fare so well in 1959's strike vear, are ex- 
pected to show the biggest percentage 
increases in earnings. The fact that 
some of these companies relv heavily 
on scrap for their furnaces might work 
against them if scrap prices rise. 
But there’s nothing to keep producers 
of high-priced specialtv steels from turn- 
ing in verv impressive profits, since rec- 
ord tonnage is expected in these areas. 

Wall Street stock analvsts suggest 
that anv number of steelmakers_ will 
chalk up new peak earnings. 

Alfred Rudd of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
thinks Youngstown could earn as much 
as $16 per share this vear; its previous 
high was $12.62 in 1956. McLouth 
Steel Corp., which gets roughly 35% 
of its sales from General Motors, should 
also show record profits. Some analvsts 
believe it could earn $10 per share in 
1960, close to double its previous high. 
Similarly, a high level of auto output 
will benefit National Steel Corp., which 


counts the auto and can industries 
as its best customers. 

Acme Steel Co., heavy in fabrication 
of steel stripping and stitching wire, 
figures to show record earnings of close 
to $3.75 per share, according to some 
stock analysts. Carpenter Steel Co., 
aided by the tax-loss credit gained from 
its new Bridgeport plant (formerly 
owned by Northeastern Steel), could 
easily exceed its previous peak earnings 
of $4 per share. On the West Coast, 
Kaiser Steel Corp. sees its best year. 
Jack L. Ashby, president, says Kaiser 
will produce 2.5-million ingot tons in 
1960; this means earnings higher than 
ever. 


|. The Price Problem 


A hike in prices, of course, would go 
a long wav to insuring this optimistic 
outlook for earnings. But steelmen are 
gradually reconciling themselves to the 
fact that anv broad action on price in- 
creases will be delaved until after Dec. 
1, when the first 8.6¢-an-hour average 
wage boost goes into effect. It’s a differ- 
ent prospect, though, on “extra” 
charges for special allovs, unusual melt- 
ing or rolling techniques, or tolerance 
variations. 
¢ Holding Prices—There’ll be a tempta- 
tion for some of the less profitable steel- 
makers to increase such extras. But the 
realities of the market will curb anv 
widespread use of line-by-line boosts. 

As long as demand stavs strong, as 
it should through the first half, it’s pos- 
sible that a struggling producer can sell 
the same kind and quality of, sav, wire 
rods for $130 per ton that the rest of 
the trade sells for $128. But he won't 
be able to get that extra $2 a ton after 
inventories reach safe levels. And he'll 
lose business from every customer who 
knows he’s paid $2 per ton extra when 
the supply was tight. 
¢ Competitive Selling—In some arcas, 
competition is another factor to con- 
sider. ‘The threat of aluminum may dis- 
courage increases in stainless items; im- 
port competition will probably keep 
prices of barbed wire, nails, and fence 
from being hiked. 

But the prospect is that some pro- 
ducers will trv to tag on extra charges 
to offset their increased costs—if thev 
can get away with it. It is likely to be 
a piecemeal operation, although some 
industry observers think it may become 


standard operating procedure. 
¢ Favorable Position—This school of 
thought, which includes some top 


Washington economists, feels that the 
strike settlement was prettv favorable to 
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ADD 
$4000 to $8000 
to your income 


\ 


A tailor-made opportunity 

for a professional man or 

| successful businessman to 

nvest — for additiona! 

\ income now and supple- 

mental income for retire- 

ment. You continue your 

present occupation without interference 

Speed-Wash, the completely coin operated 
loundry provides 


FAST AMORTIZATION OF INVESTMENT 
Annual earnings up to 20, 30 and 40% 
are being made on investment. This is due 
to sweeping changes in home laundering 
methods. Housewives prefer the pleasant, 
colorful surroundings of a do-it-yourself, 
coin operated Speed-W ash — plus 
50 Savings in laundry cost 


NO CREDIT, INVENTORY OR 

LABOR PROBLEMS 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers are 
required for a typical Speed-Wash installa- 
tion—an investment of $12,000 to 
$15,000. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants are required Maintenance, 
coin collection, janitorial services can all 
be handled by contract services. Speed- 
Wash installations are open 24 hours a 


day, 7 days a week 


almost 


MINIMUM SUPERVISION 

To a professional man or businessman, 
Speed-Wash offers the opportunity to add 
54.000 to $8,000 per year income, with 
little or no supervision. No expert train- 
ing. no special knowledge necessary. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 

Speed-Wash coin operated laundries offer 
an unprecedented business opportunity 
for growth and income. Its America’s 
fastest-growing business with single instal- 
lations rapidly expanding into’ chain 
operations encompassing entire cities and 
territories. We supply store planning. A 
financing plan is available to get you 
started. For complete information, call or 
write 
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the industry. Unlike the situation in 
the three years following the 1956 con- 
tract (when no ceiling was put on cost- 
of-living increases), the industry knows 
just what its wage structure will be for 
the next three vears. And the 3% in- 
crease in costs—by 
oning—is in line with the productivity 
trend, although there’s been a good deal 
of variance in the vear-to-vear _ fig- 
ures, 

Economists following this line of 
thinking believe steel will be hard put 
to push over broad price increases, but 
thev do see a piecemeal rise on certain 
individual charges. 


ll. Imports a Worry 


If pricing is a ticklish problem for 
steel, 
tain 

Few steelmen in the Pittsburgh area 
look for any marked slowdown of im 
ports in 1960, as compared to 1959, 
the first vear in historv the U.S. was 
a net importer. Some predict net 1m- 
ports of about 2-million tons as likely, 
adding that the flow is subject to 
change, depending on European de- 
mand. Outsiders in Wall Street and 
Washington aren't so gloomy. ‘They 
look for the U.S. to become a net ex- 
porter in 1960. 

In anv case, domestic mills feeling 

the go of imported steel will show 
up only in specific areas and products 
Brokers « iT have less incentive because 
thev will no longer be getting premium 
prices. Through most of 1959, and pat 
ticularly during the steel strike, Euro- 
pean steel sold at premiums. ‘These pre- 
miums have been thinned considerably 
nd will dwindle further. 
e Effect of Time—Meanwhile, cach 
passing month will work against for 
cign stecl from a price viewpoint simply 
because domestic supply will improv 
But in such products as wire, nails, and 
cbars, competition will be rough. For 
cxample, until two vears ago the Mid 
west relatively untouched by for 
cign wire products. Now estimates arc 
that one-third of the wirc 
region is foreign. 


imports are even more so In Cer- 
areas. 


Was 


sold in the 


Shifting Costs 


The unpredictable running through 
any discussion of steel carnings is the 
cost mix—employment, scrap, iron ore, 
or what have vou. Even if the settl 
ment package does not run so high as 
the 4l¢ figured by the 
mains an imponderable. 

For example, the steel companies 
have figured that the costs of purchased 
goods and services will go up lé¢ for 
every cent-per-hour in cmployment 
costs over a period of time after the 
signing of new wage contract. In 
recent vears, it has been fashionable 


industrv—it 1 


this school’s reck- 


in steel to argue that the ratio should 
be 2-to-] or 14-to-]. However, U.S. 
Steel, the price leader, has staved close 
to the 1-to-] ratio. 

To the extent that the new steel 
agreement is an improvement on cartier 
contracts, it ought to follow that the 1- 
to-l1 ratio should decline a bit [hat 
should be particularly true if future 
contract negotiations outside steel are 
influenced by steel’s pact—especially i 
delaving actual cash wage But 
vhether this is going to work out in 
practice is open to question 
e No Shortage—Ore and costs 
don’t seem of real concern to steelmen. 
All of the scare talk around Cleveland 
about iron ore shortages during the win- 
ter or early spring has faded. By May 
1, ore should be available in enough 
volume to case any pinch that any com- 
pany might hav This doesn’t mean 
that no company will faced with 
moving iron ore between some of its 
own plants—some of this is going on 
now because of diminishing supplies— 
but steelmakers feel that this cost does 
not loom large and, on the whole, 
should have effect on 
steel profits 

It’s true that the present decline in 
ore supplies is forcing some mills to pur 
scrap—but too, there’s no 
Chicago steelmen say 
they think scrap prices look relativel 
stable, and Acme Chmn. F. M. Gillies 
guesses prices won't than 
S35 a ton over the present $4] a ton 
price. He say We have cnough on 
hand to operate for several months if 
prices were to go skvward, vet we bu 
now just to stav in the market. 

Broadly speaking, increased costs m 
areas will, in part, be offset by in- 
The business 
has been w hard spending 
hard to profit 
have achieved onh 
others can boast of subs 


boosts 
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orking and 


Improve margins; some 
moderate success 
tantial Sav- 
ings. 

¢ Better Plant—\lamn 
be able to re improved profit mat 
gins in 1960 because of previous spend- 
ing. Youngstown Sheet & Tube, for in- 
stance, will be the rewards 
from its new pipe mill and_ tinplate 
line, which will be close to full-fledged 
operation for the first time. Spending 
by the big companies has been imitated 
bv some of the ler ones, which will 
efhiciency. 
ought to be ver 
vhere volume hits 
nature of the indus- 
has high costs and a 


producers will 
gistcl 


T¢ aping 


ilso show a pick 
Thus, profit margin 
cood in the first half 
peak. The 
trv, which fixed 
heavv ratio of Inve stment to sales, makes 
it most profitabl high 
How much profit margins will be eroded 
by higher costs still can't be precisely 
pinned down—but it certainly wont be 
enough to stop the industry from turn- 
ing in a banner earnings vcar. END 
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He took a multi-million dollar challenge 


Twenty years ago, a big man with a 
rolling gait strode into The First 
National Bank of Chicago. He was 
Steve X., a Texan who made a good 
start in “‘black gold” —oil. 

He had come here to see our Divi- 
sion I officers, who specialize in lend- 
ing to the oil industry. These officers 
knew that Steve X. and his partner 
had been eminently successful. What 
they didn’t know was that now the 
two men had decided to dissolve their 
partnership. This posed a problem to 
Steve X.: should he liquidate his as- 
sets in the partnership, too? Or should 
he take the challenge of going it 
alone? He chose to buy his partner’s 
interests and go it alone. To do this, 
he needed $1,500,000. 

He had standard collateral— 
money, property, a fine reputation. 


But the collateral that impressed us 
most was his ambition and ability. 
Because of these, he got the money. 

Shortly after buying his partner 
out, Steve X. had a chance to pur- 
chase some newly available oil leases. 
Again he approached us. And again, 
we lent him a million-plus. The leases 
he bought turned out to be one of 
the richest oil-producing areas in all 
of East Texas. In ten years, Steve X. 
reportedly amassed a fortune of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. The 
largest share of it was made in oil. 

For Steve X., the challenge has 
paid off. He has vast holdings in oil, 
real estate, and cattle. And he con- 
tributes a great deal of his time and 
wealth to the betterment of Texas 
and his fellow Texans. 

Today, The First National Bank 


of Chicago still proudly maintains its 
long association with Steve X. We are 
his only banking connection outside 
the state of Texas. 

True, this story is an exceptional 
one. However, we think it demon- 
strates one of the basic advantages of 
being a customer here. Officers in the 
10 Divisions of our Commercial 
Banking Department offer a particu- 
larly knowledgeable service, for each 
Division serves one group of indus- 
tries exclusively. These officers con- 
stantly study and interpret specific 
industry trends. As a result, they get 
a clear view of your particular prob- 
lems and ambitions. 

Whether you are an oilman or a 
manufacturer, if this is the kind of 
banking service you want, write, call 
or come in and see us. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets © Building with Chicago since 1863  memser r.v.1.c. 














In Finance 


New York’s Life Companies Push—Gently— 
For Right to Sell Fire, Casualty Policies 


Several of New York’s—and the nation’s—top-ranking 
life insurance companies began a low-pressure campaign 
last week for permission to sell fire and casualty insur- 
ance. At present, New York law bars life companies 
from selling fire and casualty lines; casualty companies, 
on the other hand, have been allowed to acquire life 
insurance subsidiaries. If the campaign is successful, 
and the New York life companies do convert to multi- 
line operations, the effect would be to destroy the tradi- 
tional, but waning, separation of life from casualty 
insurance. 

Any move by the life companies into fire and casualty 
insurance, however, is likely to be slow. None of the 
companies pressing for changes in the law—which include 
such giants as Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S., Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, and 
New York Life Insurance Co.—has as yet formulated 
plans to offer fire and casualty lines. And insurance men 
caution that the losses that have hit auto insurers recently 
should discourage life companies from jumping in 
quickly. 

There is little doubt that the life companies are feel- 
ing increasing competitive pressure from multi-line com- 
panics such as Aetna and Travelers, and from the 
independent, direct-writing auto insurance companies— 
particularly State Farm Mutual, Allstate, and Nation- 
wide—that now sell life insurance. 

John G. Kelly, assistant general counsel of Mutual of 
New York, says that if the New York law isn’t changed 
the state’s life companies will be at a “distinct and 
increasing competitive disadvantage” compared to cas- 
ualty companies which sell life insurance. 


Justice Dept. Will Appeal Ruling 
That Du Pont Can Keep GM Stock 


The Justice Dept. last week served formal notice that 
it intends to appeal Judge Walter J. LaBuvy’s decision 
that du Pont can keep its 63-million shares of General 
Motors stock. The action, which had been expected, 
tosses the case back into the lap of the Supreme Court. 

Last October, LaBuy gave du Pont a clear victory 
when he said that it did not have to sell its GM shares 
as long as it passed voting rights on to its own share- 
holders. He rejected the government’s main argument 
that mere possession was a violation of the Clayton anti- 
trust act. 

Du Pont’s Pres. Crawford Greenewalt called Justice’s 
action a further pursuit of its “11-year vendetta” against 
GM and du Pont stockholders. But Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers countered that the appeal was necessary be- 
cause LaBuy’s decision “fails to remedy” the antitrust 
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violation found by the Supreme Court. Justice insists 
that a violation exists unless du Pont sells its shares. 

Many observers think the key to the case rests with 
Congress, not the Court. The Administration is b: icking 
a bill that would grant tax relief to shareholders with 
stock in companies that violate antitrust provisions, which 
applies to GM and du Pont. If Congress passes such a 
bill, then du Pont may agree to divestment. 


U.S. Seeks to Ease Allowances 


On Depreciation, But Close a Loophole 


The Administration is moving to liberalize deprecia- 
tion allowances. But as a quid pro quo, it is asking 
Congress first to close a loophole that has allowed some 
companies—notably auto rental outfits—to benefit by 
depreciating property faster than the actual decline in 
market value. 

The Administration wants to deny capital gains treat- 
ment to profits from the sale of depreciated property. 
The profit in this case would be the difference between 
depreciated value on a company’s books and_ actual 
market price. Instead it wants such profits taxed as 
ordinary income. For a corporation this would mean a 
52% rate instead of a 25% rate. 

In return, Eisenhower said in his budget message this 
weck, the Treasury would be more inclined to accept the 
taxpayer's judgment as to the useful life of his property. 
At present, the useful life that the ‘Treasury allows for 
depreciation purposes is spelled out in very specific terms 
in Internal Revenue Service Bulletin F. Accountants 
sav that IRS agents currently allow little, if any, devia- 
tion from the regulation. If the ‘Treasury does abandon 
Bulletin F as an inflexible guide, and there is a general 
shortening in the useful life that’s allowed for deprecia- 
tion, the effect, of course, will be to increase depreciation 
charges. 


Finance Briefs 


Prices of second-hand ships, which started to slide in 
1957, hit bottom in 1959, according to Jacques Picrot, Jr., 
& Sons, a leading ship broker. The firm noted this week 
that most U.S. shipowners don’t look forward to 1960 
despite the “mild optimism” among European. ship- 
owners caused by booming economic activity. ‘The prob- 
lem in the ship market, Picrot savs, is simph too much 
carrying capacity combined with overbuilding spurred by 
the Suez crisis. Picrot predicts that current depressed 
prices for ships—in some cases only 10% of prices prevail- 
ing in 1957—aren’t likely to turn up substantially in the 
foreseeable future. 


After 125 years, the Bowery Savings Bank, the nation’s 
largest mutual savings bank, issued its first annual report 
this week to its 578, 000 owner-depositors. The report 
clearly shows the impact of the Treasury’s “magic fives,” 
which, over-all, lured some $100-million out of the savings 
banks. For the Bowery alone, yearend deposits were 
$1,561-million, down about $9-million from last June. 
From Dec. 31, 1958, deposits increased only a scant $5- 
million, the smallest increase since 1942. 
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HOW AMCHEM HELPED THESE LADIES POWDER THEIR NOSES 


In a continuing effort to increase air safety, all 
military aircraft in the United States and Canada 
now carry high-conspicuity paint on nose, wing tips 
and tail assemblies. Highly reflective, this paint steps 
up visibility of planes in flight, reduces the possibility 
of “losing them in the sun.” It’s a good bet that 
beneath this high-conspicuity paint is a bond of 
Alodine, Amchem’s superb pre-paint chemical treat- 
ment for aluminum. 


Alodine has become the industry’s standard pro- 
tective chemical treatment for aluminum. From jet 
aircraft to window screening; from building siding 


QUES 


to boats—Alodine protects, forms a firm paint bond 
or chemically beautifies aluminum, the world’s most 
versatile light-weight metal. 


And Amchem chemical developments continue to 
solve pre-paint and other problems for industry on a 
wide range of metals. For farm, home and industry, 
Amchem weed killers such as Weedone help increase 
crop yields, improve lawns, reduce utility line, road- 
side and right-of-way maintenance. Find out how 
Amchem chemical products can serve you—in plant, 
field or home—write for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


AMBLER, PA., Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Alodine and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 








REPORT TO EXECUTIVES 


The United States Invents 


® Is the American economy growing as fast as it should? 
® How fast is it growing? And how fast could it grow? 


® Is economic growth just more goods for the sake of 
more goods? If not, then what is it anyway? 


® What influences growth? What policies will encourage 
it or discourage it? Or does policy make any differ- 
ence? 


® Do you have to have inflation to get growth? Or does 
inflation prevent growth? 


® Does anyone really know the role of investment? Of 
taxes? Of wages? Of profits? 


® Why do some countries grow fantastically while others 
stagnate? 


® Questions like these are agitating businessmen and poli- 
ticians engaged in one of the most confused and con- 
fusing economic debates in history. 


© In this Report to Executives BUSINESS WEEK presents a 
fresh and important analysis of this issue—the most 
important economic issue facing the country today. 
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grow — or else. Millions more people must be taken 
care of. A fast-growing labor force will need jobs. 
Living standards must rise if social tensions are to 
be eased without resort to government dictation. 
Russia's bid for domination must be turned back. 

Growth, indeed, has become a paramount na- 
tional concern. It will be a top political issue this 
election year. Nevertheless, most of the debate 
over growth expends itself just juggling numbers 
in rather superficial argument about the statistical 
race between the U.S and the Russians. 

Such discussion merely skims the surface — and 
can misdirect economic policy. For it overlooks a 
fundamental and far-reaching change in the growth 
process that is developing in the U.S. 

Economic growth — really — involves more than 
statistics on output. It is the increase in the capabili- 
ties of the economy for production. Most funda- 
mentally, economic growth means growth in a 
nation’s underlying ideas and skills. The immediate 
generator of economic growth is investment. Partly, 
investment is set in motion by economic forces. More 
basically, investment arises from new ideas, new 
developments in science and technology, from edu- 
cation, from research. Innovations — new products, 
new processes, new resources — are the real seeds 
of long-term economic growth. 
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J. has accepted the fact that it must Now the U.S. has made a fresh contribution to 


this growth process. Americans have discovered 
that these innovations need not be the accidental, 
sporadic things they have been in the past. By a 
great new emphasis on research, by systematizing 
innovation — industry and government now make 
regular provision for the occurrence of new and un- 
predictable developments. This process is just be- 
ginning. But already it is furnishing the kind of spur 
to growth that came earlier from such individual 
developments as railroads, electricity, automobiles. 


This discovery may turn out to be a qualitative 
change in the economy — one of the same impor- 
tance to future growth as the development of the 
concept of capital investment itself was during the 
past two centuries. 


The new discovery is basic. But in itself it does 
not guarantee adequate growth. That also depends 
on the over-all state of the economy and on the 
balances within it — particularly on incentives for 
investment and innovation and growth. Economic 
instability—depression or inflation—could frustrate 
growth. Keeping growth and stability in balance is 
the daily task facing the nation’s leaders. 


To find out how this new U.S. experiment in 


growth is getting under way, and what it faces— 
turn the page. 
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Why the Debate on Growth 


Satin HAS emerged as the funda- 
mental economic problem of our 
day. It’s likely to be one of the key 
issues of the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. And it promises to stay a major 
national concern for manv vears to 
come. 

Though the growth issue is one of 
bewildering complexity, one thing about 
it has become increasingly clear: The 
U.S. economy, in the years ahead, must 
grow at a strong rate or suffer some 
highly unpleasant consequences. Some 
of these are obvious, some less so: 

The U.S. population is increasing 
fast—and if economic growth does not 
at least keep pace with population 
growth, living standards will decline. 

The country’s population is growing 
at an annual rate of 1.8% per year, 
compounded. At present that means 
an annual increase of 3-million people 
-cach year we grow, roughly, by one 
Chicago. At that rate of growth the 
U.S. population, now 178-million, will 
reach 300-million in just 30 vears (in 
the last 30, despite one decade of de- 
pression, we added 56-million to the 
population). With that in prospect, 
we're going to have to run pretty fast 
just to stay in the same place in terms 
of income per capita. 

Without strong and sustained eco- 
nomic growth, the U.S. will have a 
serious and continuing unemployment 
problem on its hands, for the labor 
force is also growing rapidly. 

In the last decade the labor force has 
been growing by some 800,000 each 
vear. But now we have coming on in 
a rush the enormous crop of war and 
postwar babies—who have been making 
our educational system burst at the 
seams in the 1950s and are just start- 
ing to enter the labor force. 

In the 1960s, the schools and colleges 
will be more crowded than ever—but 
the labor force will be growing bv 1.1- 
million a year from 1960 through 1965, 
by 1.4-million a year from then through 
1970. With more and more efficient 
machinery—with increasing automation 
in industries that have been big labor 
users—will there be work enough for all 
the extra hands? 

Too slow growth would mean a 
sharper battle over the shares of the 
national income going to labor, man- 
agement, farmers, shareholders, and 
property owners. That would probably 
lead to more direct government intert- 
vention to control the intensified con- 
flict, determine who gets what. 

When total national income is grow- 
ing faster than population, there is less 
occasion for conflict over how much 
cach group gets, because all groups are 
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either going forward or, at worst, hold- 
ing their ground. Without such growth 
in national income, each group can ad- 
vance its interest and enlarge its take 
only by damaging the interest—reduc- 
ing the income share—of others. 

Clearly, labor and other lower-income 
groups aren’t content to settle for their 
present income level and standards of 
living. Labor’s pressure for rising wages 
is certain to continue. Unless the rate 
of growth is at least equal to the rate 
of population increase plus the rate at 
which wages are pushed up, the con- 
sequences will have to be either infla- 
tion or a reduced return to capital—or 
both. 

The inflationists have been driven to 
cover, however, for reasons both domes- 
tic and international. U.S. labor and 
other groups are no longer so bedazzled 
by a “money illusion,” a belief that 
more money in the pay envelope auto- 
matically means that much more food, 
clothing, housing, or services. There’s 
greater realization that an increase in 
money wages or incomes is worthless if 
prices rise, too, and the new wages buy 
no more than the old. 

Internationally, the position of the 
U.S. in the world, both as banker and 
trader, makes inflation self-defeating. 
The U.S. is in a balance of payments 
bind, has had a rather rapid and _ per- 
sistent loss of its gold reserves. Further 
inflation would make U.S. exports less 
competitive, aggravate the balance of 
payments problem, possibly set off a 
flight from the dollar and breed an in- 
ternational financial crisis. 

If the U.S. keeps a lid on inflation, 
and at the same time there is not a 
strong national economic growth, any 
attempt to accommodate labor's de- 
mand for higher real income and rising 
living standards would mean cutting 
the return to capital. This could mean, 
too, a cut in capital investment within 
the U.S. economy—and, again, the like- 
lihood of a capital flight from the U.S. 
Such a fall in investment would hold 
back U.S. growth still further. Govern- 
ment would be driven to step in deeper 
and deeper, both to resolve the conflict 
over income shares and to insure that 
the fall in private investment did not 
bring heavy unemployment and_ eco- 
nomic stagnation following close be- 
hind. 

Finally, too slow U.S. growth would 
mean that the Soviet Union might suc- 
ceed in its bid to achieve world domi- 
nation through its own growing eco- 
nomic power. 

The shock of our lives has been the 
realization that a political-economic sys- 
tem hostile to our own—a totalitarian 





system that most Americans, including 
the economists, thought was bound to 
limp along in a mess of inefficiency and 
bureaucracy—has_ proved capable of 
mobilizing its human and material te- 
sources to produce a strong and grow. 
ing economy. 

In recent vears, the Soviet economy 
has been growing faster than our own, 
twice as fast or even more. ‘The Soviet 
leaders have been making powerful 
propaganda of that, directed particular} 
toward the world’s poor nations, those 
that are determined to reduce the 
misery of their people. 

That psychological or “demonstra- 
tion” war—which uses not only eco- 
nomic statistics but also space vehicles 
and itinerant composers, dancers, and 
professors to persuade the world that 
the future lies with Communism—is im- 
portant in its own right. 

But the competition in economic 

growth is more than a war of numbers. 
lor the real resources generated by the 
Soviets’ growing economy have enabled 
them to build the scientific, techno- 
logical, military, and foreign assistance 
programs that lie at the heart of the 
Twentieth Century power struggle. 
e New Element—For all these reasons 
—which touch virtually every aspect of 
our domestic and international prob- 
lems—the growth potential and perform- 
ance of the U.S. economy have become 
a crucial national issue. 

As this issue takes an unprecedented 
place in the political spotlight, a new 
clement is becoming apparent in the 
growth process itself—one that’s des- 
tined to have a powerful impact on the 
pace of U.S. economic growth in the 
future, That element, largely a_post- 
war phenomenon, is the development of 
U.S. industry’s new concept of planned 
and systematized innovation, built on 
a foundation of vastly expanded research 
and development. 

This new principle and practice of 
making regular provision for the de- 
velopment of many new things is taking 
increasing hold in U.S. _business- 
though its use still varies widely from 
industry to industry. Already, it’s an 
important factor, and in the future it’s 
likely to provide the spur to growth that 
came in earlier periods from particulat 
developments such as steam power, 
railroads, electricity, automobiles. In 
reality, this new way of growth that the 
U.S. has invented represents a new 
revolution, a deep-going extension of 
capitalism’s growth process. 

Capital investment represents Ccol- 
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ACRI-FLO 151 helps wrap out the weather 


For years paper manufacturers have 
searched for an economical, non-staining 
protective kraft that would wrap out the 
weather. Now that search has ended! With 
Acri-flo 151 it is possible to produce 
such a wrap...a high-impact, duplex 
kraft from less costly sheets. This is only 
one of the many ways Acri-flo has 
helped the paper industry produce better 
products at lower cost.A letter from you 
today will bring you proof of how Acri-flo 
can help improve your paper products! 


Creating 
ACRI-FLO otters: Easy processing iierane Chemical Lhesun 


Excellent UV heat-light stability Through |'GENERAL 


Ideal top coat Chemistr 


y et MEmE RAL TRE A ROBOT Ce 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Chemical Division - Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
atex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic latices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds « KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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sumption deferred m the interest ot 
greater production later; and research 
and development carries the proces; 
one step further. It represents a charge 
against current production in the inter- 
ests of greater investment—and greater 
productivity—later. ‘This may be a qual 
itative change of the same order of 
importance as the development of th: 
concept of capital itself. 

¢ Complex Issue—But this dramatic, 
new element, though its broad outlines 
can be clearly seen, is in itself a com- 
plex development; and it becomes part 
of an even more complex growth pic- 
ture. 


What's Growth? 


What, first of all, do we really mean 
bv economic growth? And how do we 
go about measuring it? 

Much of the confusion over the 
growth issue arises from the welter of 
apparently conflicting statistics that 
rival politicians and economists have 
been hurling at cach other. In truth, 
any journeyman cconomist could pro- 
duce to order a veritable zoo of growth 
rates, with specimens to ple ise eVerV 
partisan who would like to prove that 
the U.S. economy is stagnating, or that 
it is growing as fast as it ever did, or 
faster than ever, or that it is lagging 
wav behind the Russians, a little be- 
hind the Russians, or not behind them 
at all. 

\ll these data do, of course, have 
one thing in common: They're based on 
calculating the rate at which some series 
of numbers representing annual pro- 
cuction or income 1s, Or 1s not, Increas- 
ing. 

What leads to the variety of results 
is this: Depending upon the starting 
point for vour time series and its termi- 
nal date—together with the periods vou 
pick for comparison with other coun 
tries—you may prove almost anvthing 
vou like (BW—Mav23’59,p133) 

This is not to suggest that all such 
numbers are just something pulled out 
of a hat, or that it’s not necessary, at 
some point, to try to lav out the data 
in a way that will give a sharper and 
clearer guide to events and to policy 
than words alone can do. But before 
we start working with the numbers, wé 
ought to be reasonably sure we know 
what we are talking about, what it 1s 
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‘to ly company an 

rate and rapid: information link sweets many, 
factory locations and a central data processing center. The unique 
advantages of the TRANSACTER System help to make possible 
a more profitable utilization of the capacities inherent in your exist- 
ing or planned-for data processing center. 

IN INDUSTRIAL Here’s new accuracy—thanks to completely built-in safeguards 
and controls against human error. 

Here’s new speed—from vastly superior message composition, 

BATA COLLECTION pre-composed before entering the communications system. The 
TRANSACTER System rules out dependence on operator dex- 
terity . . . eliminates queuing and system tie-ups. 

And the Stromberg TRANSACTER System is durable—of com- 
pact, modular construction, quality engineered for heavy, continu- 
ing use in any production environment. 

*Trademark of Stromberg Division, General Time Corporation 
For detailed information and recommendations, write 


wire or phone Stromberg Division, General Time 
Corporation at Thomaston, Connecticut, or any of the 


65 Stromberg Sales and Service Offices in the U.S.A. 
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A New Way to Grow 


The Baton Rouge growth story 
is the U.S. story in miniature. 

Technology—the refinery put 
up in 1909 by a Standard Oil of 
New Jersey subsidiary—began it. 
Product innovation—the auto— 
and the impact of war and popu- 
lation growth spurred it on. 

Now (pages 60-61) the fruits 
of research build its future. 


the numbers are supposed to describe. 
¢ Slippery—To get at that, it’s best to 
go all the way back to the concept. And 
economic growth is one of the most 
slippery and elusive concepts in a slip- 
pery, “soft” science. 

The trouble arises from the fact that 
the concept of economic growth (like 
so many concepts in the social sciences) 
is really an analogy derived from the 
natural sciences—specifically, in this 
case, from biology. Years ago Simon 
Kuznets suggested that economists con- 
cerned with growth might get a better 
idea of what they were talking about if 
they took a closer look at the biological 
source of their analogy. 

Biological growth, according to the 
classic definition of D’Arcy Thompson, 
is “a process, indirectly resulting from 
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WORK GANGS were recruited from local population; 
these pipefitters helped build railroad pipe tunnel in 1909. 
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IN 1909, when Esso refinery was started, Baton Rouge was a drowsy river town of 15,000, 
with the river boats tving up along Front Street; the new refinery created 700 new jobs. 


— 





chemical, osmotic, and other forces, by 
which material is introduced into the 
crganism and transferred from one part 
of it to another,” 

So economic growth ought to involve 
similar processes in economic organ- 
isms. 

But what is an economic organism? 
Clearly it’s not the flow of goods and 
services that issue from the economy 
each year. Rather it is the complex of 
people, factories, stores, farms and for- 
ests and rivers, dams, houses, banks, 
airports, autos, highways that produce 
the stream of goods and services. 
¢ Moving Picture—If you wanted to 
take a picture of that economic organ- 
ism growing, you ought to do it the 
way a cameraman takes a picture of a 
flower growing. He’d show you that 
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OIL FOR AUTOS was transported in bottles—but autos (Ford de- 
signed Model ‘TI’ in 1909) were soon to revolutionize oil industry. 


biological growth from the beginning— 
first of all, the seed popping, the stem 
climbing out above ground and grow- 
ing into the plant, then the bud form- 
ing and the flower bursting into bloom. 
The picture of an economic organism 
growing—as in the views on these pages 
of the development of the Baton Rouge 
area—would show vou, similarly, the 
changes that come to a dynamic in- 
dustrial area over the vears—rail lines 
spreading, factories building, new and 
more complex industrial equipment 
coming along. It would show vou, too 
—as at Baton Rouge—some of the 
changes in the economic actors—the 
multiplying population, the expanding 
cities, the changes in occupations of 
the people as industry advances. 
¢ Superficial—Such a pictorial repre 
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FIRST CONSTRUCTION for refinery was in cotton 
field; it began industrial transformation of whole area. 


GENERAL OFFICE was temporarily out in fields; officers and 


visitors used horses and wagons, though autos were coming into use. 
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FIRST SWITCH ENGINE to arrive at refinery brought new and WORLD WAR I stepped up demand for oil, nearly 


faster transportation to speed up the industrialization of the area. quadrupled crude run—and brought new construction. 





POSTWAR BOOM made Baton Rouge a thriving city, more than 
tripled Esso plant area; autos meant more growth to come. 
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BY 1930s, refinery had new pipe stills, cracking units— 
enough employees for big picnic (turn page). 
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WORLD WAR II created need for avia- 
tion gas—and at Baton Rouge, world’s first 
commercial fluid cat cracker turned it out. 


sentation of the growth of an economic 
organism tells a dramatic story—but it’s 
also somewhat superficial. It does show 
vou quite effectively the outer manifes- 
tations of growth. But it can’t show 
vou the growth beneath the surface that 
has been making possible that outer 
growth—the underlying growth in ideas, 
in skills, in technology. 

In the wav, if you take the 
economy as a whole instead of a single 
industrial area, it would be tough 
cnough to trv to estimate numerically 
even the economy’s changing surface. 
l'o do it, you'd have to put dollar values 
on the changing stock of usable land, 
labor, and capital goods. 

But to measure the value of the un- 
derlying growth of ideas is quite im- 
possible. At a given moment, the ideas 
may exist in the separate minds of 
researchers who have not found a wavy 
to link them to the ideas of other re- 
searchers. They may even be due for 
cnormous productive application, but 
for the time being still be locked up in 
the files of a great corporation that’s 
not yet ready to make its move with 
the new product or new process. 
e¢ Latent Growth—It will not do to 
torture the analogy between economic 
and biological growth. Nevertheless, 
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NEW units, new processes came in 1950s; 
big Esso plant now turns out 600 products. 













there’s one more comparison that’s of 
great fundamental importance. ‘That’s 
the basic distinction in both cases be- 
tween growth of the organism—in eco- 
nomics, the growth of the system’s pro- 
ductive capacity in the deepest sense— 
and the mere growth in its current rate 
of operation. 

Just as a growing boy may, for a time, 
be sick and lie in bed doing nothing, 
but still be growing, so may a nation’s 
economy be in a temporary recession, 
or even a long depression, and still be 
growing. 

(here are at least two examples in 
recent history that show just how much 
this distinction can mean. 
¢ Germany’s Case . . —In World War 
II Germany was devastated by Allied 
bombing and ground fighting; the re- 
maining German population was em- 
bittered, demoralized. ‘lo anvone arriv- 
ing in Berlin or Frankfurt in late 1945 
or 1946, the scene was a nightmare of 
shattered buildings, a shattered culture. 

So it seemed. Yet only a few years 
later the new Germany had become the 
economic powerhouse of Europe—not 
merely what it was in 1939 before the 
war, but a still bigger and more power- 
ful economy, crowded into a smaller 
space. 


“T always thought it was impossible 

for the German economy to recover,” 
savs Theodore Schultz, newly elected 
president of the American Economic 
Assn., who served with Allied occupa- 
tion authorities in Germany just after 
the war. But he adds, ‘““We were dead 
wrong—British economists, American 
economists, and for that matter, Ger- 
mans.” Thev had all underestimated 
the real growth forces in West Ger- 
many. The plants and cities that had 
been destroved, Schultz, “‘were 
really quite secondary, minor details 
remedied in very short order.” 
e ... And America’s—Was the Ger- 
man case something special? You can 
use U.S. economic experience to show 
much the same thing. After the 1929 
crash, the U.S. economy stagnated fot 
almost a decade of depression. In 1938 
we were still producing less than in 
1929. 

But when war came and full employ- 
ment was restored, did we go back only 
to the 1929 level? On the contrary, we 
far surpassed it. By 1942 the nation’s 
real output had already risen one-third 
above the mark set at the end of the 
1920s boom. In a great rush the na- 
tion made up for the decade of depres- 
sion; almost overnight it climbed up to 
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OTHER industries flocked in; here are Kaiser 
Aluminum, Ideal Cement, Stauffer Chemical. 


BATON ROUGE TODAY is a city of 165,000; 


refinery nourishes growing petrochemical industry. 


where it might have been if there had 
been no long depression. 
It was indeed as though the economy 
had been ‘“‘growing” through the vears 
NOMIC ; ° 5, . cd : 
ate while it was functioning at so low a 
an level of output and employment. 
t after 


ossible 
OV eI, 
lected 


e dead : 
‘erin | Measuring Growth 
Boe This quick look at the resemblances 
Cm between economic and biological growth 
at had makes it clear that it's quite impossible 
to put into numerical tables or series 
the underlying organic growth of the 
U.S. economy. 
e Cer So economists have had to settle for 
te the next best thing—which is to use 
) show | Curent measures of economic output 

1929 § % imcome and seek to derive long- 
ted for | term growth trends from these “per- 
+1938 | formance’” records. They do _ this 
aes a on the assumption that there is 

some meaningful relationship between 

mploy- | changes in output and changes in the 
k only § ‘pacity of the underlying economy. 
irv, we — And that seems, indeed, to be the case 
ation’s over the long run. 
e-third Staff cconomists of the Commit- 
of the tee for Economic Development have 
— worked out some charts—labeled LABOR FORCE of refinery has come a long way since 1909, too; with today’s advanced 
depres- | growth reckoners”—that help show the _ technology, it’s a highly skilled group, including both engineers and technicians, One of 
lupto } Way current output apparently keeps — the newest units requiring special skills is the ethylene purification unit. 
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returning to a long-term trend. These 
charts are plotted on a semi-logarithmic 7" 
scale which makes a constant percentage maa 
increase show up, not as a rising curve, 
but as a straight line pointing diagonally 
upward. In this way the charts 
straighten out long-term growth trends. 
making it easier to appraise short-term 
swings away from them. 


REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT “~ 
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GNP in Billions of 1954 Dollars | 
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\ e GNP Growth—The first chart pre- 
~\ ' . sents one of these growth measurements 
‘ —and raises an important question 

e ais an Nn O | a about just where we are right now on 
_ the growth line. It shows that gross } 
— national product, measured in constant 


. 8 prices, was growing steadily at an annual 
eal ed eC IS U es average rate of 2.9% from 1909 to z) ; 
1957. But in the postwar period, from 
1947 to mid-1959, the climb has been 


steeper: GNP has grown at a 3.6%-a 
vear Clip. 


| e a S e f| A etc a cs REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Log Scale 
GNP in Billions of 1954 Dollars 
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Let Hertz Car Lease Service take the gripes out of 275 Sot ae we 


your sales fleet. Hertz will provide new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars (compact cars, too), handle all repairs 
and maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to 


1947 "50 53 ‘56 ‘59 '6t 
Data. Dept. of Commerce; CED Dovsness ot 

If you take shorter periods within the 
postwar period, in the chart above 
vou can get some startlingly differ 
ent results. From 1947 to early 1953, 
the GNP growth rate averaged al- 
® most 5%. From mid-1953_ to the 
first quarter of 195%, it was only a 
little better than 1%. But whatever 
political hay can be made of such 





the writing of one budgetable check 
per month. With Hertz, you have 
the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 


HERTZ 


CAR LEASE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 























r 7 

H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME____ | short-term rates, they hardly tell you 

THE HERTZ CORPORATION POSITION__ ae I anything about real, underlying growth. 

| 224 N. WABASH AVE., DEPT. Bw 123 oe | Ihe question these charts raise 1s this: 

I a ee aponess ; Are we now back on the U.S. ecot 

| Please send me your illustrated book- ehiua ie aie | omy’s long-term 3% growth tre nd—the \ 
| let, “Who Should Lease Cars . . . and : — i trend marked out bv the long 1909- 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED | 

eidercanienseematieemaunenrenparh eee annSuenNn ED enenennaanmnenemeemeunamenmnel (GROWTH REPORT continues on page 65) 
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smooth operation... 
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GR designs, engineers and constructs 
MM your new process industry plant 


Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 800 major installations for the process industries 


when 





THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ® WASHINGTON, D.C. * HOUSTON * MADRID ° MONTREAL © PARIS © THE HAGUE * LONDON 





New resin improves your stereo-sound : 


i 
J 


another record-making idea from the six fields of Firestone | 


Play, fiddle, play . . . to the tune of 
$480 million this year in record sales of 
stereo and hi-fi recordings. Behind the 
industry’s phenomenal sales surge are 
today’s super-tough resins, such as 
Firestone Exon® 468-R, a medium-low 
molecular weight vinyl resin that cap- 
tures, and plays back, sound with 
extraordinary fidelity. No wonder 
today’s enduringly flawless LP records 


—a joy to millions—thunder forth with 
such superlative tonal quality! They’re 
in the groove and then some—for 
record-makers’ purposes and for yours. 
In the broad areas of research and 
development, as well as in manufac- 
turing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best to- 
day still better tomorrow is a Firestone 


pledge. And it’s a pledge that’s being | 
made good in six major fields of indus- 
try: rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 
textiles and chemicals. 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, ikron, Ohio 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 


With a worldwide network of 68 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 


CHEMICALS 





1957 line? Or have we started out on 
a new, postwar growth trend that is 
closer to +%? (If 1960 turns out to be 
a vear of $510-billion GNP, we'll be 
back, at least for now, on this postwar 
4% trend.) 
¢ Productivity Jump—This postwar 
step-up in total GNP has not come 
about because the size of the work 
force has suddenly started to swell at 
a faster rate. Since 1947 the labor 
force has been growing at just about 
the same clip it has been growing for 
decades—at an average annual rate of 
1.3%. 
The faster rate of postwar GNP 
growth has been due to something elsc 
—an apparently faster increase in out- 
put per worker Since 1909, produc- 
tivity (measured as output per man- 
hour worked) has been edging up 
steadily at a 2.4% rate each vear. Since 
1947, the increase has speeded up to 
a 34% rate (BW —Jan.16'60,p22). 
¢ Income—§ economists have an- 
other meast economic growth that 
puts a slight¥itfferent light on the 
picture. ‘These economists consider 
that the most important measure of 
economic growth is the rate at which 
living standards are rising, and that 
the best measure of living standards is 
per capita real income after taxes. 


PER CAPITA INCOME AFTER TAXES 

Log Scale 

1750 — nore ae 
_1954 Dollars 


1650 — 


1350/3! | | 
1947 "50 "53 "56 "59 "61 


Data: Dept. of Commerce; CEL 


Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Data 
FS Pap ar apes gee 


In the postwar period, from 1947 
through 1959, per capita disposable in 
come has been gaining at a 2% rat 
per vear. But it’s below the 34% post- 
war annual rise in output per man- 
hour worked. The chief reason fot 
this relative lag in per capita incom« 
The total U.S. population has been 
growing faster than man-hours of labor. 
¢ Disagreeing Doctors—All these meas 
ures of growth, however, don’t “speak 
for themselves.” Different interpreters, 
staring at the same trends in over- 
all GNP, come out with quite different 
conclusions. You can line some. of 
them up like this 

e Dr. A: “U.S. economic growth, 
over the long run, averages 3% a vear. 
We're now just about back on that 


¢ 


3% trend.” 
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Your Firestone 
Tech-man has 
record-making 
ideas in product- 
specialized 

Exon vinyl resins 


Want help in making and marketing 
plastic products with rigid require- 
ments and special properties? Your 
Firestone Tech-man is the answer 
man. For example, the plastic ideas of 
a Firestone Tech-man are making 
sound contributions in the volume 
record business. The reason: Fire- 
stone product-specialized Exon vinyl 
resins meet all the requirements criti- 
cal to production of today’s stereo- 
phonie records. Requirements like 
absolute fidelity in molding, inherent 
stability, minimum surface noise, 
durability that stands up to hours of 
playing time with a diamond stylus, 
unusual break- and _ scratch-resist- 
ance. Need expert help like this in 
solving other product problems— 
products, say, of rubber? Or knowl- 
edgeable counsel in turning a new 
chemical potential into sales reality? 
A trained right hand to help improve 
and refine products of metals, plas- 
tics, synthetics, textiles? Name your 
field—and you'll find a Firestone 
Tech-man, a specialist expressly 
versed in its combined skills and latest 
advances, always on call. Naturally, 
no obligation. Inquiries invited: write 
Firestone Technic-aid, Dept. 2A, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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man-on-the-spot in tokyo 


This Bank of America man, headquartered in one the-spot wherever you do business abroad. Each 


of our four branches in Japan, is an expert on 
Japanese business and finance. And he’s typical 
of the people we can put to work for you! 

Global in scope, our International Banking 
Organization offers you the services of men-on- 


of these specialists is thoroughly familiar with his 
own area. And each will give your transactions his 
personal supervision. 

Just give us a call. You’ll be pleased to learn 
how much a man-on-the-spot can do for you. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London ® Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe © Osaka © Bango © Guam A r™ “ : 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Washington D.C. © Chicago © Mexico City © Havana BA N K AM i be i : P 

i. os Sane a 
Rio de Janeiro © Buenos Aires © Lisbon ® Milan © Zurich © Paris © Duesseldorf © Beirut © New Delhi 
BANK OF AMERICA (international)—a wholly owned subsidiary: New York © Guatemala City NATIONAL TRUST ANDO SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MBR F.D4.C 
HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 * LOS ANGELES 54 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL 


Paris @ Duesseldorf © Hong Kong © Singapore © Kuala Lumpur *® Beirut BANCA 
D'AMERICA E D’!TALIA: over 60 Br throughout Italy CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE NEW YORK ciTY & Oo 
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e Prof. B: “Quite the contrary. 
The shift, since the war, to a growth 
trend closer to 4% per vear constitutes 
a major breakthrough.” 

e Sen. C: “Vhat’s just where 
you're dead wrong. The 4% growth 
trend during the first decade after 
World War II was exceptional and 
can’t be sustained. In fact, since 1956 
the growth rate has been side-slipping. 
It's now more like 24% per vear.” 

Some would blame this alleged side- 
slip on excessively restrictive monetary 
and fiscal policies on the part of govern- 
ment. Others would say it’s due to the 
necessity of ending the inflationary 
movement that went along with faster 
giowth. Still others would argue that 
an “affluent” socictv—what used to be 
called a mature cconomy—was bound to 
suffer a slowdown in its rate of growth. 
* Raised Sights—Other interpreters, 
looking at the same growth statistics, 
reach a more expansive conclusion. 

Their view: Postwar experience sug- 
gests the feasibility of a 5° growth 
rate for the U.S. 

This is the conclusion of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund report. Indeed, 
New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
recently argued that a 6% growth rate— 
one that would approximately match 
the Sovict rate of growth—is feasible. 
¢ How Far?—It makes an cnormous dif- 
ference to the future of the U.S. which 
of these conflicting growth rates is the 
valid one for forecasting. The varying 
results, moving just from a 3% to a 
5% growth rate, as the chart below 
shows, range all the wav from $750-bil- 
lion GNP in 1975 to a $1,050-billion 
GNP in that vear. 

But obviously vou don’t achieve a 
growth rate just bv interpreting past 
data and setting up some figure as the 
growth rate vou think desirable for the 
long future. You must take into ac 
count the forces affecting growth. 

What are the real forces that deter- 
mine the growth of the economy? And 
to what extent can thev be altered? 


GNP PROJECTIONS, 1960 T0 1975 


Billions of 1959 Dollars 
—_ 
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What Makes the U.S. Grow? 


If it’s difficult to find a measure of 
growth that could provide a foolproof 
forecast of the future, the riddle of 
what makes an economy grow is even 
tougher to solve. 

Scraps of various theories of economic 
growth have been littering our libraries 
for hundreds of vears. But, after the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
economics proper abandoned the effort 
to understand growth, and instead tried 
to turn economics into a neat, precise, 
deductive science like Newtonian phvs- 
ics. Growth was too messv—too full of 
historical, sociological, technological, 
“institutional” complexities. 
¢ Basic Causes—The postwar goldrush 
into the growth field throughout the 
world started theories of growth multi- 
plying again. The rush was spurred on 
by political factors—first, the drive of 
the poor nations for economic develop- 
ment; and second, the great thrust for 
ward of the Sovict Union. Its result 
has been the rediscovery of what the 
earlier writers, historians, sociologists, 
and the classical economists had already 
learned. 

This was that there are two basic 
sets of causes of growth: 

¢ One is the complex of cultural 
factors—including science, technology, 
population changes, religion, politics, 
social attitudes, class structure, and the 
intellectual and moral qualities of men: 
their skills, their imaginations, their 
drive, their courage. 

e The other is a set of economic 
facters—especially the possibility of ac- 
cumulating capital and using it to make 
a profit. 
¢ Role of Investment—These two sets 
of factors, cultural and economic, must 
conjoin if growth is to occur. The two 
come together in the act of investment: 
that is the genetic moment for cco- 
nomic growth. 

What’s more, there is a close and 
direct link between the rate of invest- 
ment and the rate of economic growth. 


In the United Kingdom between 1950 
and 1957, for example, gross investment 
stood at something over 13% of GNP, 
and the annual rate of increase in 
GNP was below 3%. In Mexico, the 
U.S., France, and Belgium, gross in- 
vestment ran higher—between 16% and 
17% of GNP; and in these countries 
GNP climbed at rates varving from just 
over 3% to just over 5%. 

In Japan, Venezuela, and _ the 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, gross in- 
vestment reached such expansive rates 
as 25% to 29% of GNP. And the 
growth of GNP speeded up accordingly, 
ranging up to an 8% rate in Japan and 
above 9% in Venezuela. 


Autonomous Investment 


But if it’s investment that plavs 
the basic role in growth, what causes 
investment to rise—or to sink? 

Broadly, in considering what spurs 
on the investment process, you can split 
investment into two categories—autono- 
mous investment and induced invest- 
ment—though the Dept. of Commerce 
doesn’t do it that wav. 

Economists themselves use both 
terms without much precision. What 
they mean, though, 1s approximately 
this: 

e Investment is autonomous when 
it creates its own demand. 

e Investment is induced when it 
represents a response to a pre-existing 
demand that forces producers to in- 
crease capacity. 

Another wav of putting the differ- 
ence would be to savy that autonomous 
investment results primarily from non- 
economic causes, from forces outside 
of the economic system itself—that is, 
from the action of the various cultural 
forces that help to bring about eco- 
nomic growth. Induced investment, on 
the other hand, results primarily from 
economic factors—from changes in busi- 
ness activity, from the relationship of 
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costs, prices, interest rates, profit mar- 
cms, the ratios between sales and ca- 
pacity, and other forces within the eco- 
nomic svstem itself. 

e What's Autonomous—Autonomous 
investment comes from 

¢ The discovery of new techniques 
f production, such as the assembh 
line: this cuts production costs. 

¢ The development of new prod- 
ucts, such as the automobile; — this 
creates new markets 

e The development of new re. 
sources, such as petroleum—a_ process 
usually stimulated by some technologi- 
cal advance 

¢ Population growth and migra- 
gration, which stimulate investment in 
housing and public utilities. 

e War—hot or cold—which neces- 
sitates expansion of plant and equip- 
ment to produce defense goods. 

Ihe last two factors mav seem to 
come close to induced investment, or 
response to existing demand. But, 
essentially, thev are non-economic fac- 
tors—“‘cultural” forces outside of the 
operations of the economic system it 
sclf—and so are grouped with autono- 
mous Investment 

\s growth produces, however, both 
population increase and military re 
quirements are uncertain in their effect. 
Population increase may create a “need” 

which is not necessarily the same as 
“demand” in the economic sense—for 
investment in homes, schools, sewers. 
But it may reduce investment in areas 
that cause productivity to quicken its 
pace—and may even reduce total m- 
vestment by boosting consumption re- 
quirements too high. (This is the plight 
of underdeveloped countries.) 

Bv the same token, certain military 
expenditures may increase growth—- 
growth in clectronic research, for ex- 
ample. Others may simply divert. sav- 
ings into stagnant channels, such as 
provision of housing for troops 


New Way to Grow 


Ihe most important element in au- 
tonomous investment (whether it re- 
sults from civilian or military effort) 1s 
the growth of technological knowledge 
which culminates in new products, new 
processes, new resources—in — other 
words, innovational investment. 

In the past, the U.S. has had three 


(GROWTH REPORT continues on page 73) 
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Another new development using 
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>t WOOCPrIC MLE MIC AL raw materials 
nat- 
Ca- 
eco. OW 
a as comes 
jucs uy 
¥ home th h 
rod- J 
this 6 é G 
: pipe of Geon 
cess 
g}- — . , . . R : 
08 The pipe in this natural gas distribution 
-_ system is made of Geon rigid vinyl. Years 
t in from now it will be feeding gas to homes 
just as efficiently as the day after installa- 
Ces- tion. This pipe stays smooth inside and 
an out because it is not affected by the cor- 
iia rosive influences that affect ordinary pipe. 
oO No problems from salt water, chemicals, 
3ut, acid or alkaline soils, or galvanic corrosion. 
fac- Conduit or pipe made of Geon provides 
5" high tensile and impact strength. It stands 
l - - . . 
no- up under pressure, resisting effects of 
fungi, bacteria, moisture, heat or cold. It 
oth makes a big hit with installation crews, 
Te- since it is so light weight and so easy to 
ect. install. 
ed a ; 
. as Engineers are taking advantage of the 
-for properties of versatile Geon polyvinyl 
CTS. material for this and many other types of 
cas applications. For information, write Dept. 
on GA-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
in- ran . é : 
el pany, 3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
ght Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
1';"’ diameter pipe of Geon Kitchener, Ontario, 
bay ; rigid vinyl is being installed 
at’ by Illinois Power Company 
th— ; in gas lines leading to homes 
ex- at Decatur, Illinois. In ad- 
sav- . dition, *,” vinyl pipe is 
} being inserted in reamed- 
as 5 
out 1',’’ iron pipe under 
streets to avoid breaking the 
| pavement to repair leaking 
gas lines. Kraloy Plastic 
Pipe Company, Los Angeles, 
California, makes the pipe. 
du- B.F.Goodrich Chemical 
rc- Company supplies the Geon 
) 15 rigid vinyl. . : 
tn B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
ae a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
her 
ITCe f 
73) GEON vinyls + HYCAR rubber and latex +» GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Now there 
are 3 ways 
to pack! 


St. Regis finds the ‘“‘Missing Link’’ 
in packaging. Just keeping pace with the 
ever-Zgrow ing need for bags and boxes is not enough 
for St. Regis. Now research has led our packaging 
engineers to a dramatic new concept for packing cer- 
tain type f products. It’s BAX—a unique container 
the gan between bag and box, and can 

» filled automatically with BAX-packing machine} 


deve lope d by St. Regis. 


The BAX principle is deceptively simple. Various 
packaged items, which have enough self-supporting 
strength, permit lightweight container construction. 
When such items are tightly packed inside reinforced 
single-ply specification kraft paper (heavier than 
Wrapping paper but lighter than corrugated) the 
whole unit forms a sturdy, compact shipping con- 
tainer. Empty or filled, BAX saves storage space. It 
also provides superior protection against break-down 
or corner damage throughout shipping and stacking. 
On the supermarket floor, BAX zips open in seconds; 


flattens without bulk, making disposal easier. 


Best of all, BAX saves money. On high-volume pro- 
duction lines, great economies are possible in materi- 
als, time and handling. The first user, one of Amer- 
ica’s top flour milling companies, finds their BAX 
equipment packs faster at far less cost than any sys- 
tem ever tried. And St. Regis packaging engineers 
are constantly working to create new low-cost ways 
to move goods to market. Maybe BAX or some other 
St. Regis development can streamline the packing 
and shipping of your product. Write St. Regis Paper 


Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH AN EXPENSIVE SWAMP! Almost in the shadow of New York City, some 
15,000 acres of so-called ‘Jersey meadows” lie virtually barren. For centuries the area has defied ar 
inroads by civilization because it is actually a tidal marsh. Plans are now afoot for reclaiming this en 

valuable land. First, dams and dikes must be built, to be followed by a combined indu | 
park capable of supporting millions of people 

r lan could take shape without the extra strength and corrosion resistance of stainless and alloy 


steels not only assure structural durability, but.add beauty of design as well. Vanadium 


Corporation of America is a major producer of the ferroalloys that give these steels their special qualities. 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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great innovational pushes that have sent 
the cconomy climbing upward—cach 
lasting about half a century. 

The first big push—based on cotton 
textiles, iron, and steam power—lasted 
from the end of the Revolutionary War 
until the 1840s. Then came the second 
push—based on the building of the 
railroads, and on steel—lasting until 
close to the end of the 1890s. The 
third thrust—powered by clectricity 
and the automobile—got under way 
around the turn of the century, probably 
ended a few years ago. 
¢ Now the Fourth—It’s going to be a 
lot harder, though, to fasten a label on 
the new innovational push that we have 
been experiencing since the end of 
World War II. That’s because it has 
not becn based on any one or two in- 
novations that provide a convenient tag, 
but upon a whole flood of them 

Ihese postwar innovations owe their 
origin to major scientific progress in 
nuclear and solid-state physics, organic 
and inorganic chemistry, clectronics, 
engineering, the earth sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, mathematics. ‘The im- 
portant scientific work that led to break- 
throughs—and = innovations—in _ those 
fields stretched back through the war 
years and on through the vears of 
supposed stagnation in the 1930s (when 
the work of scientists such as Einstein, 
Lawrence, Fermi, and Meitner was far 
from stagnating). 

What will this new epoch be called? 
It's clearly an understatement to call 
it the atomic age, as people did at the 
cnd of the war. It’s too narrow to call 


Growth Rate: 
40°, per year — or more 


Transistors 

Titanium sponge 

Power steering 

Power brakes 
Antibiotics 

Television sets 
Polyethylene 

Styrene plastics and resing 
Vitamins 

Helicopters (nonmilitary) 
Synthetic rubber 
Butadiene 

Synthetic detergents 


Growth Rate: 

30% to 40% per year 
TV broadcasting stations 
Air ton-miles flown 
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-Products That Pace U.S. Growth 


The push behind U.S. postwar growth has come, not from one or two big develop- 
ments — as in the age of railroad building or the spread of electric utilities — but from 
a whole flood of new products spawned by industrial research. Here are just some of 
the fastest-growing new products and new services that have helped push the economy 
upward ata rapid pace in the 1948-1958 decade: 


it the age of automation or cybernetics, 
as Norbert Weiner did. And it’s much 
more than the space age. 

¢ Multi-Product—Nor is it only the big, 
sensational things—the _ headline-grab- 
bers such as atomic reactors, hydrogen 
bombs, electronic computers, jet trans- 
port planes, atomic submarines, earth 
satellites—that have issued forth from 
this new innovational push. 

The list is almost endless of new 
products that have staged a fast growth 
in the postwar period. 

The new products and new services 
listed below are just some of the fastest 
growers in the 1948-58 decade. You 
could go on and on—through the roster 
of 15% to 20% growers (diesel locomo- 
tives, food disposal units, automatic 
transmissions, trailer coaches, frozen 
foods), and the 10% to 15% class 
(home freezers, sulfa drugs, dishwashers, 
transparent film for packaging, svnthetic 
ammonia, and so on). The impact of 
product and process innovation is ob 
vious throughout the roll call. 

And back of that is the impact of 
science, of research and development. 
¢ Life Cycles—There’s another side to 
this picture, too. You find it in the 
list of products that have shown a 
declining trend through the postwar 
period. Lumped together in this group 
are sheepskins, local transit (in passen- 
gers carried), lead, cast iron boilers, 
railroad passenger cars, anthracite coal, 
radiators and convectors, steam loco- 
motives, tin, brick, woolen goods, 
tractor moldboard plows, work. shirts, 
domestic heating stoves, — creamery 





Synthetic fibers (except rayon) 
Electric driers 

Automatic coffee makers 
Argon 

Room air conditioners 

Tape recorders 

Shavers 

Pentaerythritol 


Growth Rate: 
20% to 30% per year 


Tractors 

Polyvinyl resins 

Air passenger-miles flown 
Pickup hay balers 

Electric blankets 

Helium 

Rayon and nylon tire cord 
DDT 

Power lawn mowers 


Synthetic ammonium sulphate 
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butter, black blasting powder—and 
other victims of technological change. 

Many of these represented imnova- 
tions in their day. And like them, each 
of the multitude of postwar innovations 
has its own life to live. Some will have 
a long and pretty steady period of ex- 
pansion before they taper off. Others 
shoot up like a rocket, hit a ceiling, 
then perhaps drop back. Still others 
will keep booming upward for a long 
time. 

This falling off of obsolescent prod- 
ucts as technology changes is the reverse 
side of the innovation on which Joseph 
Schumpeter built his theory of eco- 
nomic growth and business cycles. It’s 
what he called “creative destruction’’— 
creative, because the ultimate effect of 
innovation is growth, not stagnation; 
capitalism is a svstem of cconomic 
change that “not onlv never is but never 
can be stationary.” 
¢ Planning for Innovation—So, in the 
postwar pcriod, these victims of tech- 
nological change and creative destruc- 
tion have merely smoothed the path 
for the multitude of innovations—new 
products and new processes—that have 
had a mighty role in pushing the na- 
tion’s economy upward at a rapid pace. 

This process of growth via_ tech- 
nological progress and innovation, of 
course, is nothing new—it has been 
present in all of the country’s past 
innovational pushes. What's new is the 
multiplication of innovations—and_ the 
widespread recognition and systematic 
application by industry of the notion 
that new products and new processes 
open up a broad highway to an indus- 
try’s, and a company’s growth. 

Instead of leaving innovation more 
or less to chance, as was largely the 
case in the carlier periods, many indus- 
tries are deliberately setting out to plan 
far ahead for the introduction, year 
after year, of profitable new products 
that will keep the sales curve soaring. 
Not all industries, though, are jumping 
as vet into this sort of svstematized in- 
novation. 
¢ Research Spur—Just as breakthroughs 
in nuclear physics, chemistry, electron- 
ics spurred the immediate postwar 
splurge of innovation, so research keeps 
the stream of new products flowing end- 
lessly. Indeed, if we want a tag for this 
postwar innovational push, research 
might provide as good a label as any. 

For research, spawning a multitude of 
innovations, has become the motive 
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power of economic growth, as steam, 
stecl, railroads, electricity, and autos 
provided that power in the past. It is 
the big force now spurring on innova- 
tional investment—that keystone of the 
structure of autonomous investment 
which is the foundation of long-term 
economic growth. 

¢ Combination—The results have been 
showing up in a number of industries, 
and BUSINESS WEEK has been telling 
manv of these individual stories over 
the vears, in special reports on jets, 
electronic computers, plastics, and so 
on. 

It’s the broad coming together of all 
these separate streams of progress in 
different industries that, in our econ- 
omy, produces national economic 
growth. Growth, in our system, is the 
combined result of a great number of 
individual discoveries and gambles. 

Whatever the future may hold, the 
fact is that this uncentralized, individual 
approach has given the U.S. by far the 
highest standard of living, the biggest 
cconomy in the world. 


Induced Investment 


If autonomous investment—the kind 
that results primarily from cultural 
forces outside of the economic system, 
and that takes its most powerful form 
iN spawning innovations—is the chief 
cause of long-term growth, the other 
category of investment, induced invest- 
ment, has a different role. 

Induced investment—gencerated — by 
forces within the economic svstem and 
representing a response to changes in 
demand for existing products—is_ the 
prime cause of short-term instability. 

Upswings in induced investment 

produce booms—and, commonly, some 
degree of inflation. Downswings in 
induced investment produce recession, 
unemployment—and in the past, defla- 
tion, but more recently just a slower 
rate of creeping inflation. 
* Dangers—To be sure, if a fall in in- 
duced investment is great enough to 
drag down national income for a lengthy 
period, and to damage public and busi- 
ness confidence, it might have a more 
disastrous effect. It might contract the 
resources, human and financial, that 
otherwise would have gone into autono- 
mous investment, or into the scientific 
and technological work that underlies 
autonomous investment. 

'f a depression, for example, caused 
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industries to slash their research pro- 
grams to nothing, and was deep enough 
to starve colleges and universities both 
for funds and students, the economic 
loss to the nation might be long-lived. 
The “might” is a necessary. qui alification, 
however, for it’s not quite clear that 
even the miserable Great Depression of 
the 1930s seriously retarded the long- 
term growth of the U.S. It probably 
did hold things back to some extent— 
but you can’t really find the evidence 
for that in the long-term growth statis- 
tics (chart, page 62) 

And Gains—On the other hand, 
possible that relatively moderate dips in 
investment, which result in brief and 
moderate recessions, actually stimulate 
long-term growth. The reason is that 
recessions force business to step up its 
eficiency and encourage it to go in 
for innovations, cither ‘to cut costs or 
to create new markets. 

To take just one example, Warner 
Bros. Pictures didn’t launch the talking 
movie because it was overloaded with 
cash, but because it was in desperate fi 
nancial straits. 

Of course, every innovation docsn't 
automatically give a company an anti- 
dote for sinking sales of existing prod- 
ucts. Cinerama, Smell-O-Vision, and 
AromaRama don’t appear to be capable 
of producing growing audiences for 
movie houses today—though — there's 
some hint that good stories may. 
¢ Intertwined—Though induced invest- 
ment has its own role, in the real world 
vou can't neatly disentangle induced 
from autonomous investment. When a 
company needs extra capacity because 
its sales are increasing, it doesn’t ti 
to build a plant exacth like the last 
one (or the first one) that it built. It 
puts up the most efficient and modern 
plant it can get together, throwing in 
all the technological advances that have 
come along in the meantime. 

So the question is this: In the de- 
cision to build the new plant, how big 
a role did these new technological 
gadgets play, how big a push cam 
from the greater demand for the com- 
pany’s products? 

Or was it either of those two con- 
siderations that really led to the deci- 
sion? Was it rather the fact that the 
company had made big profits on past 
sales, had a lot of cash in the till, and 
saw no reason to pay out the cash to the 
stockholders instead of putting it into 
expansion? Or was it perhaps some 
executive’s hunch that business was go- 
ing to be cnormous in a certain line 
and his readiness to gamble on that 
hunch so he would have the capacity 
to grab off a big hunk of that business 
before any of his competitors got to it? 
¢ Cause of the Swings—Though econ 
omists have tagged the swings in in- 
duced investment as the prime cause of 
short-term ups and downs of the econ 


omy, they haven't been able to get a 
sure line on what causes the swings in 
investment. But economists don’t in- 
tend to give up in their effort to 
uncover the causes of cyclical swings in 


investment. Basically, their ideas di- 
vide into two categories: 
“Accelerator” theories. These 


are based on the idea that a boost in 
demand for consumer goods works like 
an accelerator on the demand for in- 
vestment goods. The accelerator effect 
varies, though, according to the level 
of business activity. If industry is oper 
ating far from capacity—the effect will 
be small. But if industry is close to 
its preferred capacity rate or anticipates 
a crowding of its capacity ceiling—a +% 
boost in consumer demand might mean 
as much as a tenfold jump in invest- 
ment plans. The action of the acceler- 
ator also depends on business expecta- 
tions—it will take a while before the 
uew capacity comes on stream, and 
vou have to be sure the market will 
still be there. 

¢ Financial theories. These make 
investment depend chiefly on profits 
and on the availability and cost of 
capital. 

Making investment depend on past 
profits is the older theory—it was the 
view held, for instance, by David Ri- 
cardo in the early Ninetcenth Century. 
Ihe accelerator idea came into general 
use with J. M. Keynes’ work in the 
1930s. More recently, many economists 
have been getting back to the older 
notion that investment was primarily a 
function of past profits—and of profit 
expectations as well$ 

Industry may make decisions to mod- 
crnize when it has no capacity problem, 
as in 1958 (BW —Sep.27'57,p74). Re- 
covery in capital spending in that reces- 
sion year, well before industry was op- 
crating at or near preferred capacity 
rates, lends support to the financial 
rather than the accelerator theory. But 
the two ideas don’t necessarilv rule each 
other out. 
¢ Volatile—Whatever the cause of the 
swings, however, 1958 and the two 
carlicr postwar recessions have shown 
that investment is still a volatile ele- 
ment in our economy. Some degree of 
volatility appears inescapable in an 
cconomy in which investment decisions 
are made by individual businessmen 
rather than by a central planning au- 
thority. For in our economy, the busi- 
nessman plays a top role in bringing 
together and setting in motion the 
forces that make for growth. 

The booms and recessions that re- 
sult from this volatility of investment 
are the price of a free economy. But 
government, of course, has come to 
ol: ay a bigger part in damping down the 
cyclical swings through monetary and 
fiscal policies, and through the built-in 
stabilizers. 
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Can We Get Ba 


In the short run, then, financial and 
economic factors—profits, cost and avail- 
ability of capital, sales-capacitv ratios 
determine swings in investment and 
the rate of growth. In the long run, the 
major forces determining growth are 
the cultural factors—science, techno- 
logical progress, population — trends, 
changes in social institutions. 

The remaining job—and it’s an 
incredibly difficult one—is to inte- 
grate the short run and the long run, 
the business cycle and the long-term 
growth trend. 

lor the economists, this means work- 
ing out a unified growth theory. For 
the country, it points to the possibility 
of a unified set of policies that could 
promote growth without so many 
unsettling short-term ups and downs. 
¢ Beginning—The economists, thanks to 
pioneering work by Oxford’s Sir Roy 
Harrod and Johns Hopkins’ Evsey 
Domar, are moving toward such an in- 
tegrated theory. It starts with the con- 
cept that the economy has, in any period 
of its history, a maximum or “natural” 
growth rate which is determined by in- 
creases in the labor force and bv tech- 
nological progress. 

That merely savs that an economy 
can increase its real output (assuming 
that it is already functioning at full em- 
plovment) only by adding more hands 
or by improving knowledge and _tech- 
niques. 
¢ Too Much or Too Little—But there's 
nothing that guarantees that people or 
businesses will actually save and invest 
just the sums required to produce eco- 
nomic growth at this maximum rate. 
[hey may try to save and invest too 
little or too much. 

Paradoxically, if they invest too much 
—in other words, try to achieve a growth 
rate beyond the economy’s natural po- 
tential—that will cause economic stag- 
nation. That’s because the other face 
of excess saving and investment is too 
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lanced Growth? 


little consumption, and idle capacity. 
And the spread of idle capacity brings 
a fall in investment and an increase 
in unemployment. 

If planned saving is inadequate, the 
economy appears boomy. Existing plant 
and equipment are used intensively, and 
profits are high. But the price trend is 
inflationary, because people spend too 
much and there isn’t enough capacity 
to produce all the public wants. 
¢ Remedies—Either wav, it takes a dose 
of the opposite medicine to get the 
cconomy back on the track of its max- 
imum or natural growth rate. If con- 
sumption is too high, the rate of saving 
would have to be stepped up, to frec 
more resources for production of capi- 
tal goods. As saving and investment 
climbed back toward the desired rate, 
inflationary pressures would weaken 
and disappear—because the increased 
saving would be a curb on consump 
tion, and at the same time productive 
capacity would be growing. 

If there’s too much saving and too 
little consumption, with apparent over- 
capacity and a drag on employment and 
income, the aim would be to get peo- 
ple to spend more, and to reduce the 
over-all saving rate. 

Naturally, the ideal goal would be a 
steady balance between consumption on 
one side, and saving and investment on 
the other, that would permit the econ- 
omy to grow at its maximum potential 
rate—the rate determined by expanding 
technology and our growing labor force 
—with neither inflation nor unemploy- 
ment. 

But a quasi-free economy isn’t likely 
to strike that exact balance consistently, 
even with the government attempting 
to offset the shifts in demand and in 
saving and investment. Those shifts 
around a balance point constitute the 
familiar mechanism of the business 
cycle. 

e Chronic Case?—Much less familiar 


—but perhaps even more important—is 
another question. That is whether the 
real trouble with the U.S. economy is 
that it has become chronically unbal- 
anced on either one side or the other, 

Is it, for example, prevented from 
attaining its maximum growth rate by 
a chronic bias toward undersaving, over- 
consumption, and inflation? ‘This would 
curb growth partly because inadequate 
savings mean inadequate investment, 
partly because inflation misdirects funds 
into the wrong channels—into such 
things as land speculation and bidding 
up prices of equities, instead of produc 
tive investment. This is the position 
taken by many conservative economists, 
and by such men as the Federal Re- 
serve’s William McC. Martin, Jr. 

Or does our basic economic mech- 
anism have a chronic set toward over- 
saving and too low a rate of income 
generation? Early in the 1957-58 re- 
cession, Hlarvard’s Arthur Smithies 
summed up that case by saying: “The 
basic factor in the current recession is 
that the economy generates capacity 
faster than demand. Unless we have 
some powerful external stimulus as we 
had at the end of the war or during the 
Korean War, we tend to generate over- 
capacity. It’s a persistent tendency of 
our ecenomy.” 

Smithies’ view revives a position first 
developed by Harvard’s Alvin Hansen 
in the 1930s—that a ‘“‘mature’’ economy 
like that of the U.S. suffers from a 
dearth of investment opportunities, 
seeks to oversave, and is_ therefore 
chronically underemployed. 
¢ Conflicting Evidence—You can find 
plausible evidence in U.S. postwar ex- 
perience to support either case. We 
have had chronic creeping inflation— 
which supports the overconsumption, 
undersaving and underinvestment line 
On the other hand, we have had—in 
recent vears at least—a higher unem- 
ployment rate than during the carlier 
postwar vears, and a tendency to gen- 
crate overcapacity and to slip into 
fairly frequent recessions. This backs 
up the underconsumption, oversaving 
school. 

Can both views be partly right? Or is 
it perhaps some other factor that has 
been disturbing the economy, causing 
us to have creeping inflation simultane- 
ously with underconsumption, tenden- 
cies to a higher unemployment rate and 
to overcapacity—and slow growth? 
¢ Rigidity—One important possibility 
is that the economy has become far too 
rigid, immobile, and uncompetitive. 
One reason cited for this: that the grow- 
ing power of big labor and big business 
have resulted both in creeping inflation 
(which the Federal Reserve has sought 
to check) and in underemployment of 
human and material resources, except in 
the spurts sanctioned by the Fed during 
periods of recovery from recession. An- 
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you can tap the world’s largest rubber tree 


It would take more than 100 million rubber trees—a vast “plantation” covering more acreage 
than Connecticut and Delaware combined—to match the productive capacity of Goodrich-Gull 
Our two strategically located plants together can produce enough Ameripol rubber in a yeat 
to make 70,000,000 passenger car tires . . . or to make a 4-foot-wide rubber belt stretching 
from New York to Honolulu and back. What does this mean to you? Just this. The quality 
and quantity of synthetic rubber you need for your production, when you need it. In other 
words, a guaranteed source of supply. As American industry’s appetite for man-made rubber 
grows (over 65% of all rubber consumed is now synthetic), Goodrich-Gulf is more than 


ready to meet the demand with the world’s largest capacity for producing synthetic rubber. 


<> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio « Plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute, W.Va 
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other straitjacket comes from farm 
subsidies aimed at keeping up prices of 
farm products—and from other sub- 
sidies, too. 

hese straitjackets might be loosened 
up by antitrust action, by new farm 
and labor legislation, by greater foreign 
competition. 
¢ Who’s the Villain?—A second impor- 
tant possibilitv is that it’s the federal 
government itself that is the real anti- 
crowth villain. From this standpoint, 
government could be curbing growth, 
paradoxically, in two different ways: 

¢ By refusing to consider a reduc- 
tion in tax rates. 

¢ By refusing—with tax rates frozen 
at present levels—to permit adequate 
expansion in government spending. 

Conservative economists lean to the 
tax-cutting solution; liberal economists 
to boosts in spending for national se- 
curity or welfare programs. 

Many who are concerned primarily 
about the Sovict threat ‘also lean to the 
second solution. Savs Massachusetts In- 
stitute of ‘Technology’s W. W. Rostow: 
“It is quite accurate to identify the 
Sovict advantage over the U.S. as con- 
sisting of a more stable percentage allo- 
cation to military and foreign policy 
sectors.” 

But obviously, if a continuously ms- 

ing budget is not considered necessary 
to meet military requirements and na- 
tional welfare goals, then the case for tax 
eduction as a growth stimulant would 
be the more powerful. 
* Cutting the Knot—Many cconomists 
these days are moving to the conclusion 
that if we want faster growth, we've got 
to end the stalemate over U.S. fiscal 
policv, and choose one or the other of 
these two courses. Either tax rates will 
have to come down, to give more scope 
to the growth of private spending—or 
government spending will have to grow. 
Obviously, also, we could hit on some 
combination of the two. 

Ihe choice involves economics: 
but it’s also—perhaps even more—a mat- 
ter of political and social preference, 
since either choice would promote 
growth in one way or another. 

The policy choice that emerges will 
depend on: 

¢ External political pressures, es- 
pecially Soviet-American relations, Com- 
munist Chinese moves, the problems of 
underdeveloped nations—in Africa and 
Latin America as well as in Asia. These 
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pressures will affect the size and scope 
of many government programs, in de- 
fense, foreign aid, atomic energy, space 
exploration, and other lines. 

e Internal political pressures—for 
welfare programs (social security, urban 
redevelopment, agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, and so on) or for tax reduction 
(putting greater reliance on the private 
economy to solve growth and welfare 
problems). Even if the second push 
should be stronger, there would still be 
tough infighting over the kind of tax 
reduction needed under existing condi- 
tions—whether to aim it primarily at 
stimulating consumption or stimulat- 
ing saving and investment. 
¢ Hard Steering—In any case, ideology 
and personal or group interests are 
bound to affect the choice of growth 
policies finally arrived at. But so will the 
character and wisdom of political lead- 
ers who will have the task of develop- 
ing growth policies to serve the inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole, not just 
the aims of certain groups. 

Can the American political process 
be trusted to work out solutions to 
these highly complex economic choices? 
t won't be easv. 

But the U.S. has for more than a 
decade been demonstrating that it can 
deal with long-range problems with 
more patience and consistency than 
its opponents or its friends suspected. 

Fven Pres. Roosevelt apparently 
thought that U.S. public opinion would 
not permit U.S. troops to remain in 
Europe long after World War II; vet 
opinion did permit this. At the war's 
end, few could foresee the Marshall 
Plan and other long-lasting programs 
to rebuild the world’s shattered econ- 
omy and to check the spread of Com 
munism in areas far from the U.S.; 
but thev happened. And the U.S. car- 
ried through these programs without 
basic change in its political and eco- 
nomic svstem. 

The growth problem, too—crucial to 
the long-run survival of freedom in a 
troubled world—also seems capable of 
solution in the typical undoctrinaire, 
pragmatic American manner. 


Key to the Future 


The great thing the U.S. will have 
working for it will be the swift scien- 
tific and technological progress of our 
time—and a rising tide of autonomous 
investment resulting from U.S. indus- 
trv’s new principle and practice of pro- 
gramed innovation, of creating a mul- 
tiple flow of planned new products out 
of research, in a new and powerful ex- 
tension of capitalism’s growth process. 
¢ Technology and Output—Ilow im- 
portant this technological advance is 
you can see by looking at the past im- 
pact of improving technology on out- 
put. MIT’s Robert Solow has estimated 
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Automatic letter typing 
saves money 


and time, too. The cost of an Auto-typist 
at $900 is equal to the salary of an aver- 
age typist for only four months. And, it 
will do in an hour and a half or two 
hours what it would take her all day to 
type by hand. 

Operation is simple and foolproof. 
Pre-composed letters, or separate para- 
graphs are perforated on the record 
“memory” roll, and numbered to corre- 
spond with the push buttons on the 
panel. Then Auto-typist automatically 
picks them out, and types them in cor- 
rect sequence every time! Send coupon 
for new free booklet, “60 Best Business 
Letters.” 


Auto-Typist for Automatic, 
Personalized Letter Writing 


— AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
e 


2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about Auto- “typist and 
free booklet, ‘60 Best Business Letters.” 
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LOS ANGELES 189 MINUTES 


, business gains an extra reach when 
you operate from Dallas. By air you’re 
within a few hours of every key city in 
America — averaging a scheduled airline 
flight every 32 minutes. 


In Dallas it’s easy to use air service. 40% 
of Dallas’ air traffic originates or terminates 
within 5 minutes driving time from mag- 
nificent new Dallas Love Field; another 
40% (downtown) within 15-20 minutes. 


And by rail, 9 major trunk line railroads 
assure 1-day service from Dallas to virtually 
all Texas points, as well as to New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Memphis. 


By less-than-truckload motor freight serv- 
ice, you reach more consumers overnight 
from Dallas than from any other distribu- 
tion center in the Southwest. 


By automobile, a strategic network of 6 
Interstate and Defense System Superhigh- 






ways saves precious hours as you travel the 
heavily-populated Dallas Urban Area. 


So — whether you consider Dallas in terms 
of a Southwestern headquarters... or a 
national home office... you can be certain 
that here you'll find transportation centered 
and geared for maximum service. 





Transportation is just one facet 
of the story of dependable busi- 
ness climate in Dallas. Write for 
the full story today. 
INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, INC. 
103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


To sell and service the Dallas Southwest or the National Market, DALLAS offers tangible competitive advantages 
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that of the U.S. increase in output per 
man-hour from 1909 to 1949, not more 
than 13% was due to increase in capi- 
ital; 87% or more was due to techno- 
logical progress. 

In other words, it wasn’t just more 
machinery in back of every worker, but 
an unknown combination of better ma- 
chinery and technology, better manage- 
ment, and greater skills on the part of 
workers, that sent U.S. output soaring 
in the past half century. 
¢ Rising Curve—l’o speed up techno- 
logical progress, the R&D curve keeps 
rising (BW—Dec.26°59,p50). In 1928, 
U. "y industry spent less than S100. 
million on R&D. By 1953-54, over-all 
U.S. research spending had jumped to 
more than $5-billion a vear. Now it’s 
Sll-billion. What's more, research 
spending by private industry (excluding 
government funds) has tripled in the 
last decade, as more and more com- 
panics have turned to R&D as a com- 
petitive weapon. 

By 1969, total U.S. research spend- 
ing is variously put at anywhere from 
$22-billion to $35-billion—with private 
industry, rather than government, ac- 
counting for most of the rise. 

Of course, vou can’t jump to any 
specific conclusion about the speedup 
in the growth rate from this. Results 
depend on the quality more than the 
quantity of research done. And _ the 
volume of capital investment resulting 
from a particular volume of R&D is un- 
predictable. Some innovations multiply 
capital spending—as railroads, for exam- 
ple, led to huge investments in rail lines, 


bridges, locomotives, and cars. Other 
innovations are capital-saving. High- 
speed tape-controlled machine _ tools 


may—by reducing inventory needs and 
boosting productivitv—actually reduce 
total investment in machine tools. 

The U.S., too, with a heavier share 
of investment going to maintain and 
improve existing equipment, may get 
smaller returns in terms of output and 
growth rate than nations like the Soviet 
Union, which are still industrializing. 
* Systematized Innovation—W hat does 
give stepped-up R&D its strong growth 
promise for the future is the way in- 
dustry is directing it toward planned 
and systematized innovation—thus_ as- 
suring that the postwar stream of new 
products will keep up its fast flow. 

Not all research aims directly at new 
products, of course. ‘The goal of Ameri- 
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can ‘l'elephone & ‘Iclegraph’s big Bell 
Telephone Laboratories is rather to 
keep the parent company abreast of 
the latest scientific a in all 
fields it’s interested 1 Yet “the elec- 
tronics patents dey Peele by Bell Labs 
gave a forward push to a whole indus- 
try when Bell Labs had to release its 
right to them a few years ago. 

You see the pattern of industry's new 

way of growing more clearly in two 
other big companies. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has 4,300 scientists 
and engineers working at its Experi- 
mental Station in Wilmington. The 
continuous supply of developmental re- 
sults that flow out may not, as Pres. 
Crawford Greenewalt often points out, 
look big by themselves—but they com- 
bine to keep du Pont up with the 
leaders in its many lines.  Similariy, 
General Electric’s research, covering all 
the bases, means a steady flow of de- 
velopments out of the business end of 
the pipeline cach vear, and assures GE! 
that, even if somebody beats it to a par- 
ticular discovery, it won't be left be- 
hind in the race. 
e Fastest Growers—Some U.S. indus- 
tries don’t go all-out for this thinking. 
Among them are steel (which keeps 
pace largely because of the great de- 
mand for innovation by defense indus- 
tries), and autos (which spends more 
on design than on R&D). But the 
industries that have grown fastest in 
recent vears are almost invariably those 
that have organized research to give 
specific results. 

The electronics industrv—one of those 
boosting its R&D spending the fastest 
—is considered today to be on the brink 
of an explosive growth period. Defense 
industries in general are blooming be 
cause of concentrated research. The 
drug industry (BW-—Jan.9°60,p90) _ is 
committed to constantly accelerating re- 
search as an essential competitive wea- 
pon. As for petrochemicals, its whole 
existence is so completely linked with 
svstematizing of research that vou can't 
separate the. two. 
¢ Powerful Thrust—With this new 
growth tool of systematized innovation, 
there’s no reason why the U.S. should 
not do even better in the future than 
the past. The coming together in our 
time of new materials, new tools of 
measurement and observation, new cal- 
culating devices, new instruments of 
communication, new sources of power, 
and new ideas in every field is produc- 
ing the most powerful thrust we have 
ever known. 


Human Capital 


Our problem is to harness that 
thrust—to use it to build up national 
welfare, solve our international prob- 
lems. 

But the Sovicts are trving to harness 


the same kind of thrust for their own 
purposes. Which holds the winning 
cards in such a competition, a free so- 
ciety or a controlled one? 

The University of Chicago’s ‘Theo- 
dore Schultz has stated the issue with 
dramatic clarity. In its investment in 
human resources and talents, he fears, 
the U.S.S.R. may be doing a better 
job than we are. He says: 

“Herein lies the real possibility of 
the economy of the U.S.S.R. They are 
becoming exceedingly productive, de- 
spite the waste and inefficiency from 
their overcentralization. If I were to 
worry about the Russian economy—and 
I have seen it at first hand, and a good 
deal of it—it is in terms of the talents 
of the people that have risen—it is the 
creation of human capital that has taken 
place that is so extraordinary.” 
¢ Investing in Talent—But the needed 
luuman talents in this competition 
aren’t just scientific and technological. 
They must include imagination, drive, 
organizing ability, insight and feel for 
the wav economic history is moving, en- 
ergy, and courage—and all this among 
broad groups in a society. 

This brings the study of growth 
around full circle to where it began 
centuries ago: The growth and power 
of nations depend primarily upon the 
qualities of their people. 

That puts the focus of a long-terin 
growth program not just on our tax laws, 
or on plant and equipment spending, 
but on our schools and colleges and 
universities and laboratories, and all the 
other seedbeds of American talent. The 
need to attack the problem from that 
angle has been widely sensed. BUSINESS 
WEEK has been already dealing with it 
in special reports on education, brain- 
power, research. 
¢ Exciting—and Unpredictable—A new 
experiment, a new setting of national 
goals and rebuilding of institutions is 


getting under way—confusedly, _hesi- 
tantly, without full awareness of what’s 


being tested or what the results will 
mean. If it succeeds, it will change the 
U.S.—and the world—as radically in the 
next half century as the world of 1960 
has changed from that of 50 years ago. 
The prospects are exciting—and quite 
unpredictable. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Single copies of this special re- 
port will be available in about four 
weeks to BUSINESS WEEK subscribers 
upon request without charge. Other 
copies will be billed at 50¢ each. 
Prices on quantity orders on re- 
quest. Address orders for reprints 
to Reprint Dept.. Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, useful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 
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THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 


The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


SMITH -CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
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Soviets Take to Buying on Cuff 


The capitalist practice of time 
payments is going over big with 
Russians, eager for goods but 
faced with high prices. 


After years of denouncing installment 
buying as a capitalist trick to fleece the 
worker, the Soviet Union has introduced 
the practice with a flourish. 

And it has already been declared a 
blood-red Communist success, despite 
the modest scale of the trial. Russians 
are flocking to stores to buy now, pay 
later (pictures). 

The scheme was launched last Oct. 

1 to cover a handful of goods. Since 
then, it has stimulated sales, reduced 
unwieldy inventories, and won praise 
from both customers and retailers. 
e Easy Credit—Suiprisingly, buying on 
time in Russia is about as simple as it 
is in the U.S. At the store, the pro- 
spective buyer produces a letter from 
his place of work, exhibits his identity 
papers, and plunks 20% down. As 
long as he doesn’t commit more than 
half his income to time payments, his 
employer or trade union is required to 
issue the necessary document. 

If the consumer pays for the item 
within a year, the service charge is 2%. 
If he pays off in six months, the assess- 
ment is only 1%. ‘Technically, pay- 
ments are not deducted from wages, 
but the effect is the same: They are 
collected at the place of employment 
on payday. 

Among the first 20,000 to buy on 

credit at Moscow’s GUM, the largest 
Sovict department store, there have 
been no defaulters. But if somebody 
should fail to pav up, the purchased 
item would not be repossessed, as 
would be the case in the U.S. At least 
for now, Russia considers credit pay- 
ments a “moral” obligation. 
* Happier Consumers—After only a few 
months of operation, it’s too early to 
estimate the role installment buying 
ultimately will play in the Soviet effort 
to attain the worker's paradise. But this 
much is certain: One of capitalism’s 
most prized institutions has been hap- 
pily received by the Communists. 

The adoption of the pay-later plan, 
coupled with other new Soviet devel- 
opments, leads to speculation that the 
Russian consumer may be in for a bet- 
ter life. For vears, he has had to stand 
patiently in queues, battle up to coun- 
ters, and wait endlessly for such treas- 
ures as a reliable watch. But now he is 
beginning to be treated more like a 
paving customer. 

* Convenience—Russia has embraced 
consumer credit for several reasons. Of- 
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RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS are one of the popular items whose sales have multiplied two 
to three times since installment buying. So far credit isn’t granted on television sets. 


MOTOR SCOOTERS are much in demand, but they may cost up to 5,000 rubles. 
this is five months’ income for a semi-skilled worker, pay-later plan is a spur to sales. 
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Build your plant near an 
unlimited fuel supply 


The Squirrel builds his nest near a 
plentiful supply of nuts and acorns 
.-+ fuel” for the Squirrel! 


Take a tip from this sound planner. 
Locate your plant near Peabody's 
two-billion-ton proven coal reserves 
in the productive Mississippi and 
Ohio River Valleys. Here you are 
assured of a low-cost fuel supply 
far into the future... low-cost 
water transportation for raw ma- 
terials .. . low-cost shipping of your 
finished products. This sure-fire 
combination will make your ex- 
pansion program more profitable. 


Learn more about the location of 
Peabody's 29 modern mines and 
river dock loading facilities. Get your 
free booklet, **This Is Peabody Coal 
Company.” Write Department BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza + 301 Olive Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


power for progress 
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ficially, the explanation is that the plan 
is strictly for ‘‘the convenience of the 
people.” Dmitri N. Kurnin, Chief of 
Internal Trade for the Soviet Union’s 
largest member state, the Russian Fed- 
eration, told a BUSINESS WEEK reporter: 
“Our credit system started from the 
initiative of the people. It was natural 
development, not any special circum 
stances, that fixed the timing for the 
start.” 

However, say Western observers, it’s 
more likely that the reasons were less 
idealistic, more down to earth. ‘The 
Russians want something more to take 
home, partly because they have been 
getting a whiff, albeit slight, of the good 
life enjoyed by Americans and West- 
ern Europeans, partly because they have 
seen some of the results of their hard 
work literally shot to the moon. But 
the government-pegged prices of many 
consumer goods are too steep for a cash 
outlay. 

And, as in many things Communist, 
there’s also a propaganda angle. Premier 
Khrushchev wants to show the world 
that the Marxist economy can provide 
more than just bare necessities for the 
proletariat. 
¢ Sales Stimulant—Primarily, though, 
the reason for installment buying is 
economic. The state-controlled econ- 
omy overproduced certain items, such 
as hunting rifles and radios, and ofh- 
cials now have to find a wav to move 
the goods. 

In his “State of the Union” speech 
last week, Khrushchev claimed that pro- 
duction of consumer goods increased 
10.3% instead of the planned 6.6%. 
Instead of cutting prices to encourage 
sales of the extra output, the govern- 
ment turned to a program of credit 
buying. 

In addition, installment buying ap- 
parently fits into a new Soviet pattern 
of adapting some U.S. marketing 
methods. The trend is embryonic—but 
discernible. Among the U.S. styles that 
Soviet officials are imitating: 

e Self-service stores. More than 
10% of Russia’s stores now let cus- 
tomers help themselves. Eventually, all 
shops will adopt the practice to some 
degree. 

¢ Home delivery of food. Started 
two years ago, this service has slowly ex- 
panded in larger cities. 

e A network of rental stores, to 
lend vacuum cleaners, sporting equip- 
ment, electric appliances. 

¢ Food packaging in stores, when 
the manufacturer fails to package its 
own product. 

Even diaper service is under consid- 
eration in Moscow. “If our sanitation 
authorities approve, we may give it a 
try,” says trade official Kurnin. 
¢ Earlier Trial—Not since the 1920s, 
when Russia was impoverished, has 
there been anything like today’s install- 


ment buying. At that time, the Red 
government extended what it called 
“worker's credit” for purchases of cloth- 
ing and furniture necessities. The sys- 
tem was abandoned after economic con- 
ditions improved somewhat. 

About a vear ago, the trade ministry 
quietly tried out a credit scheme in two 
Ukrainian cities, Stalino and Nikolaey 
(BW—Mar.14'59,p72). After a few 
months, it extended the trial to other 
cities. On Oct. 1, credit buying came 
to every city in the Russian Federation 
and many others throughout the So- 
viet Union. In Moscow, 46 stores now 
offer installment buving. 

To finance the credit svstem, stores 
may turn to the State Bank for all the 
capital they require, right up to the un- 
paid 80%; if necessary, thev pav 1% 
to 2% interest. GUM was able to 
finance half its program from its own 
reserves. 
¢ Catalogue—The number of goods 
available on credit is limited. So far, 
the list consists of radio-phonographs, 
higher-priced radios, motorbikes, motor 
scooters, one make of sewing machine, 
outboard motors, wrist and pocket 
watches, clocks, accordians, some furs, 
cameras valued at more than 400 rubles, 
bicycles, hunting rifles costing more 
than 700 rubles, and clothing made of 
wood or silk-type fabrics. (Official dol- 
lar rate of exchange of four rubles to 
one dollar; the tourist rate is ten to one.) 
Most of these products are made as a 
sideline in factories turning out largely 
heavy equipment. 

Notably absent from the list are items 
in short supply and high demand— 
among them television sets, refriger- 
ators, washing machines, furniture. 

“As time goes on,” savs Kurnin, “it 
is certain that the system will be ex- 
tended to provide a more varied list of 
goods available on credit.” Meantime, 
he appears delighted with the success so 
far. Of all non-edible goods sold in the 
Russian Federation since last October, 
3.5% has been sold on credit. 
¢ Transfusion for Sales—No_ over-al! 
figures are available at present, but sales 
of the most popular items—radio-phono- 
graphs, motorbikes, and motor scooters 
—are said to have increased two to three 
times. 

The rise in sales is good news indeed 
for retail officials. At a conference last 
July, party bigwigs told them that retail 
trade in the Russian Federation was be- 
low quota for the first half of 1959. Re- 
tailers were also blamed for putting low- 
quality goods on the market and for not 
keeping up with changes in popular de- 
mand. Now, with credit, the retailers 
have started things moving—and _per- 
haps kept some heads from rolling. 

Low-level retail officials are in no po 
sition to complain about the high prices 
the government sets. Prices run to 1,200 
rubles for radio-phonographs, up to 
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Starting as a casting some 90° 
long, the finished ceramic reac- 
tion chamber will be approxi- 
mately 49” long with an OD of 
19” and a 1” wall. The ceramic 
Casting is shown with the Bickley 
furnace in which it is annealed 
Furnace lining is a long-life high 
alumina refractory furnished by 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Company 
Mexico, Missour: 


. 
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Frenchtown Porcelain plays a major role because it 


mired imagination with Alcoa Aluminas 


Hydrogen fusion, energy source of the stars, may become a source of low cost power for man. 
To that end, Project Matterhorn—sponsored by the AEC and administered by Princeton 
University—is building an experimental device called a C-Stellarator* to assemble data 
related to this goal. A key part of the Stellarator will be a ceramic reaction chamber made by 
Frenchtown Porcelain Company, Frenchtown, N.J. The Frenchtown ceramic body contains 
more than 95 per cent Alcoa® Alumina. Result: a ceramic able to deliver high resistance, not 
only to thermal shock, but to mechanical impact and vibration as well . . . able to contain hot 
gases with no loss of vacuum .. . able to insure low dielectric loss. And the ceramic body is 
fired in a Bickley furnace lined with long-life high alumina refrac- inne 

tory brick by A. P. Green Company. Here, again, is ample proof 

that it pays to mix imagination and engineering with Alcoa Alumina ALCOA 

.. . to make a new product possible or an old product better. Get the 

exciting details in our booklet Ceramics, Unlimited Horizons. Write 

to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIvISION, 700-A —4icoa salutes the A. P. Green Fire 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Brick Company, maker of Finest 


Quality refractories, on their SO0th 
*Designed and fabricated by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and Radio Corp. of America Anniversary. 
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... And more and more people than ever 
before will be switching to the new 1960 
TRANSCOPY Photocopier. It’s faster by 
far than any machine of its kind. No other 
office machine can complete so many copy- 
ing jobs, so quickly and with so little effort. 
New features guarantee consistently high 
quality photocopies whenever and wher- 
ever they are needed. Compare the ease, 
speed and performance of the TRANSCOPY 
Photocopier and you too will join the big 
switch in ’60. Send the coupon today! 


| Memington. Fland. 
| DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
| Room 1124, 315 Park Avenue South, 
| New York 10, New York. 

| I want a free demonstration of the 
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5,000 rubles for motor scooters, be- 
tween 1,200 and 2,200 rubles for T'V 
sets and up to 900 rubles for washing 
machines. 

To measure purchasing power, an un- 

skilled worker's earnings, including bo- 
nuses, average 550 rubles a month. A 
semi-skilled worker makes about 1,000 
rubles a month. 
e Khrushchev’s Push—While some 
pressure for more consumer goods has 
come from minor officials, the mean- 
ingful push has come from the top. 
When Nikita Khrushchev toured the 
Soviet I'ar East in autumn, he harped 
on the need for more consumer goods 
in several speeches—‘‘and the wish alone 
is not enough,” he said. 

The chairman’s remarks followed his 
visit to the U.S. and his two calls on 
the American exhibition at Sokolniki 
Park in Moscow. The exhibit drew 
more than 4-million Russians to sce its 
displavs on how Americans live, work, 
and play. 

Khrushchev is also said to be aware 
that a disgruntled consumer is not al- 
wavs a good worker. But, although he 
publicly stated the need for more and 
better consumer goods, he did not 
order one kopek diverted from invest- 
ment in heavy industry under Rassia’s 
ambitious Seven-Year Plan. 

Shortly after Khrushchev returned to 
Moscow from his Far Eastern tour, 
the Soviet high command—the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee and 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers— 
published a decree calling for stepped- 
up production of consumer goods, in 
specific terms (vacuum cleaners, for 
instance, to reach 510,000 units annu- 
ally by 1961 instead of the previoush 
planned 246,000). The order could 
mean another 97 rubles worth of goods 
on the shelf for cach of Russia’s ap- 
proximately 20S-million people by the 
end of 1961. 
¢ TV on Time?—But arrangements for 
financing such a spurt were left quite 
vague. Production is to increase by 
utilization of “local raw material re- 
sources and industrial scrap which are 
now insufficiently utilized. . . .” Also, 
more productivity is urged. The order 
instructed the State Bank to supply 
two-year credits to manufacturing en- 
terprises that plan to extend or improve 
their production of consumer goods. 
But it didn’t savy how much. 

If all that’s promised comes true 
by 1961, there could be additions to 
the list of consume! goods now avail- 
able on credit. ‘In about one more 
vear, we may have enough television 
sets and refrigerators to put them on 
the credit list, too,” savs Vladimir 
Kameniov, manager of GUM. “At pres- 
ent, we just haven't got enough ¢ 
them, and people are willing to pa\ 
cash well in advance of delivery to get 
these items.” END 
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Here is the new G-85—the piggyback car that takes every- 
thing ... without modification! Auto carriers, furniture vans, 
all truck trailers, tanks, containers—everything that’s legal 
on the highway—ride safer, better, more economically on it 
than in any other way. 

The G-85 is the only car that gives full flexibility to piggy- 
back operations and insures against obsolescence. It is lower 
for best clearance . . . lighter for dest payload .. . has more 
costs less 


shock absorption for dest protection to ladings . . . 


to own and operate than any other piggyback car. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 





With General American’s new piggyback car, 
there’s a highway on rails 
... for all trailers and containers! 


TRANSPORTATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





























































































The savings this new car achieves may not be vital to you 
business, but the engineering skills and advanced plannin 
it represents can be invaluable to you. 

Whether your problems relate to transportation or storag 

. to mixing, drying or conveying... to nickel coat 
ing, fastening or plastics molding, General American 
broad experience and directed imagination can help yo 
solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, le 


us show you why #f pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATIO! 


Offices in principal citi 





In Business Abroad 








$2.5-Million U.S. Exhibit Wows 
Agriculture Fair at New Delhi 


Since India’s president, Rajendra Prasad, opened the 
World Agriculture Fair during Pres. Eisenhower's recent 
visit, +-million people have thronged to the U.S. pavilion, 
Amriki Mela. 

This is the largest and most frequented exhibit at the 
New Delhi exposition. U.S. displays include everything 
from cows and cookies to a research reactor making 
isotopes. Designed by Minoru Yamasaki, the pavilion 
and nearby accessories cost $2.5-million. 

The four main exhibition buildings are surrounded by 
32 precast concrete domes, set in a five-acre garden of 
lakes, fountains, and Indian flowers. According to Agri- 
culture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson, it is the most com- 
plete agricultural exhibit vet attempted. 


Havana Hotels’ Cut-Rate Offers 
Leave Most U.S. Tourists Cold 


Cuba’s attempts to revive its U.S. tourist trade during 
December and January have been fruitless so far. 

The Castro government has been placing advertise. 
ments in New York and Miami newspapers offering half- 
rate fares on “Friendship Flights” to the island if the 
tourist will spend several nights in a Havana _ hotel. 
(Miami ads required two nights at first, later asked for 
three. New York ads specified four nights.) 

Only one Havana hotel reports any noticeable increase 
in business. ‘The Havana Riviera, which added to the 
enticement with its own cut-rate package (three days, two 
nights for $14.95) had a full house of 700 guests in early 
January. 

Other hotels noted no increase and continued to run 
at record low levels, although rates have been reduced 
20%. ‘They are adopting package deals similar to the 
Rivicra’s but to little avail. 


88 Brsiness Abroad 


Havana's top hotelmen are really dejected—their losses 
are running into thousands monthly. ‘The government 
will not permit them to fire excess labor nor will the 
regime extend any aid. Many managers are now con- 
vinced, despite the half-rate airlift, that the planners in 
the Castro government are not interested in redeveloping 
the tourist trade, once a top dollar earner. 
. 








British Auto Makers to Build Plants 
In Areas Where Workers Are Idle 


British automobile manufacturers plan to increase their 
1960 capital outlays 50% over 1959's figures. 

The government has succeeded in persuading several 
of the biggest companies to build new plants in areas 
where unemployment is prevalent, not in the crowded 
London or Midlands region where most auto plants are 
now situated. 

British Motor Corp., the largest auto maker, is ex- 
pected to put up a tractor plant in Scotland and an auto 
assembly line in Wales, with government financial help. 
In both areas, thousands of coalminers are losing their 
jobs as the European coal glut forces the pits to close. 

Ford of England is also believed to be planning new 
plants away from its base near London. 


De Beers Combine Signs Agreement 


To Sell Diamonds Produced in Russia 


The De Beers diamond combine, which markets 90% 
of the world’s diamonds, kept a firm grip on its monopoly 
this week when it signed on as exclusive diamond sales 
agent for the Soviet Union. 

Until now, trade observers speculated that Russia 
might trv to undercut the London combine’s stable price 
structure by dumping surplus diamonds on the world 
market. 

Russian diamond production has been rising in recent 
months as new deposits in Siberia are exploited. Most 
of the stones found there are good for industrial uses. 
Gem diamonds are reported to have been found in 
the northern Urals and may be offered in Western 
markets. 

De Beers, which controls diamond prices by carefully 
calculated releases from syndicate stocks, gave no further 
details when it announced the agreement. ‘The companys 
now gets most of its diamonds from South Africa. 


Export Help for Small Companies 


Chicago's Assn. of Commerce & Industry this week 
disclosed that it is embarking on “Operation Export” to 
help the city’s small and medium-sized manufacturers 
build foreign markets. Nucleus of the plan is a traveling 
“Chicago World ‘Trade Center” exhibition. First stop: 
Vienna International Fair in September. 
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IT’S A BRIGHTER, WHITER WORLD-—-THANKS TO CHLORINE 





One of versatile chlorine’s most valued qualities is its 
ability to bleach unwanted coloring agents out of such 
basic materials as textiles and paper. 

This bleaching action was discovered shortly after chlo- 
rine was first isolated in 1774, by Karl Scheele, a Swedish 
apothecary. It was first put to work when James Watt, 
familiar to us as the inventor of the steam engine, applied 
it to an important Scottish industry—textile processing. 
Watt suggested chlorine bleaching to his father-in-law, 
who owned a bleaching works in Glasgow. 

As a result of its success in Glasgow, use of chlorine as 
a bleach soon spread to other textile centers. The textile 
“drying fields” of Europe, based on the painfully slow 
technique of prolonged exposure to the bleaching action 
of sunlight, soon disappeared. 


Paper producers borrowed from the textile industry 
and employed chlorine as a bleaching agent for pulp. 
Many of the bright, white grades of paper now in com- 
mon use are possible because of modern bleaching tech- 
niques based on chlorine. 

As the country’s largest merchant producer of chlorine, 
Columbia-Southern supplies many of the leading textile 
and paper mills in the United States and Canada. 
Columbia-Southern is also a major supplier of caustic 
soda, soda ash, and related chemicals, used by virtually 
every manufacturing and processing industry. 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. Offices in four- 
teen principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical 
Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchlor®, Pittabs*®), Carbon Tetrachloride, 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Per- 


chlorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene*), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichlorethylene 
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Record Sales in 59 Usher in More 
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1950 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 
Dota: E M; McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 


YEAR AGO, after two years of a sales 
A skid, appliance manufacturers were 
none too hopeful when they responded 
to the annual appliance survey com- 
piled by Electrical Merchandising 
Week, a McGraw-Hill publication. For 
the first time since 1955, thev under- 
estimated sales for the coming year 
(table, above right). Then 1959 pro- 
ceeded to break the best previous show- 
ing, made in 1956 (chart, above). 

This vear, replies to, the survey from 
nearly every appliance manufacturer 
ire more optimistic. Yet, as the tables 
on the facing page show, the industry 
doesn't expect to go soaring into the 
Sixtics. In most categories, manufac- 
turers expect to do better, but only 
lightlv better. 
¢ Settled Down—This conservatism on 
the heels of a recordbreaking sales vear 
that the industry is settling 
down to a less spectacular but more 
solid kind of business, in contrast to 
the performance of the Fifties. 

['wice in the past decade, the indus- 
try enjoved record sales sprees: in 1950, 
when the Korean War sent 
to the stores to snap up appliances 
before materials allocations should mak¢ 
them scarce, and in 1955-56, when cus- 
went on an installment credit 
binge. But there were also many lean 
ycars. 
¢ Discounting—lhe l'ifties 
down in marketing history as the dis- 
count decade. ‘The discounters’ aggres- 
sive tactics moved a lot of stock but, 
especially in the cities, knocked out 
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many old-time list-price dealers. In 
sum, these tactics accentuated the in- 
dustry’s tendency toward a_ roller- 
coaster sales curve. 

Now the traditional dealers have 
moved down in price while the discount 
house, adding services and _ seeking 
stability, has pushed prices up. Thus, 
prices have begun to settle at a new 
lower level, and the industry counts 
on this order in the market to encourage 
steadier sales. 
¢ Backing the Dealer—With more con- 
fidence than at anv time in the last 
10 years, appliance manufacturers are 
putting more sales push behind their 
regular dealers, 

“Admittedly the manufacturer has 
done extremelv well while the retailer’s 
store has become a national bargain 
basement,” savs Leonard C. ‘Truesdell, 
sales vice-president for Zenith Radio 
Corp. He says Zenith will spend 80% 
of its promotional budget on local ad- 
vertising, point-of-purchase — displavs, 
and other aids to dealers. ‘The company, 
he adds, will refuse to pay any share 
of cooperative local advertising cost 
where the pitch is on price-cutting. 

Whirlpool Corp. will try to improve 
dealer profits by conducting store man- 
agement clinics, with roving experts on 
store management to advise retailers. 
Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. 
credits much of its good 1959 show- 
ing to its program of training retailers’ 
sales forces. Kelvinator Div. of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp., Hotpoint Div. of 
General Electric Co., and GE itself 


1 


Sales last year 
set a record by 
a narrow margin 


have also stepped up their dealer service 
programs. 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., a division 
of Hupp Corp., is tvpical of the ex 
treme view in relying on dealer incen- 
tives rather than national vear-round 
advertising. Gibson makes much of 
periodical trips for dealers who excel 
in sales (BW —Sep.26'59,p109), claim- 
ing that a dealer can switch a cus- 
tomer’s brand preference in 
of 10 cases, if he chooses to trv. 
¢ Steady New Market—Stress on the 
regular dealers is in keeping with the 
industrv’s picture of the market of the 
1960s: a market where price-cutting and 
inflated credit have lost their ability to 
hypo sales, a market where novelty and 
annual model change for the sake of 
change for the moment may have lost 
their charm. 

With its success in retaining the sam¢ 
Rambler design for vears, Amer 
can Motors is dropping the policy of a 
new model each vear for its Kelvinatot 
Div. (BW—Jan.16'60,p92). Some man- 
ufacturers have also cooled on the load- 
ing of appliances with new gadgets that 
also boost the retail price. ‘They sec 
price resistance as a reason for the poot 
showing made by electronic ovens, elec- 
tronic washers, and color television. It 
is thought that Westinghouse Electr 
Corp. for the samc 
off commercial introduction of its ther- 
moelectric refrigerator 

Manufacturers pretty much 
that their market in the 1960s will be 
found in three major areas: replacement 
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Stable Appli Market 
ao ESTIMATES MNNTS 5, 2 MTS 
manufacturers Dishwashers .......... 15.6% toolow 525,000 575,000 + 9.5% 
‘ a eee 15.8 toolow 785,000 825,000 + 5.1 
by surprise, yet _ priers, clothes ......... 10.2 toolow 1,425,000 1,505,000 +4 56 
eee 8.3 toolow 1,200,000 1,200,000 No Change 
1960 forecasts Ranges, Standard, Electric 27. too low 750,000 950,000 + 2.2 
e Ranges, Built-in, Electric .10.8 toolow 930,000 800,000 + 6.7 
are still Refrigerators .......... 12.8 toolow 3,750,000 3,800,000 + 1.3 
e Washers, Automatic .... .8.5 toolow 3,015,000 3,195,000 + 59 
conservative Washers, Conventional ..19.6 toolow 995,000 895,000 — 10.0 
n 
3 Almost every major group improved sales last year 
. _ 1% CHANGE '58-59 
UNITS RETAIL VALUE 
SOLD IN —_IN MILLIONS 
| THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Air Conditioners (Room) ...... 1,673 $466.8 1,800 $ 484.2 7.6% $ 3.7 
Co ae 300 7.9 805 19.4 160.0 136.2 
eaitds Cleaners (Vacuum) .........- 3,295 291.9 3,425 314.2 3.9 7.6 
Nid ie ei a aie 425 116.8 525 136.5 23.6 16.9 
vision ON a bgt eee awe 
1e eX: BE ace wae hn eae 843 181.2 935 201.0 10.9 10.9 
— SN chee veo ackenr eae es 397 99.3 490 119.6 23.4 20.5 
yun 
ch of EG cha sy Seas 617 55.5 785 62.8 27.3 13.2 
excel re et onan 4,445 162.4 4,340 155.0 —2.4 — 4.6 
claim- SEE ee era eee 1,101 385.3 1,200 406.8 9.0 5.6 
, pon Frypan-Skillets ........... 3,750 71.1 3,390 60.9 —9.6 —14.4 
mae ORE Fr renee 5,740 89.1 6,330 96.2 10.3 7.9 
nm the Lawn Mowers (Power) ....... 3,452 291.7 4,200 293.8 21.7 7 
phos oS Ee 2,765 67.3 3,175 76.3 148 13.4 
am < Phonograph & Record Players. 4,096 574.9 4,275 527.0 44 8.3 
Kiy to oer a aes 
ty and BUN ct oh ft nn oo race aa aiats 2,621 65.5 3,195 71.9 21.9 9.7 
ike of PED cc sybase aaa as 3,373 151.8 4,200 168.0 24.5 10.7 
ve lost RE ac tise oe eeks 2,038 69.3 2,850 85.5 39.8 23.4 
e same Ranges (Electric) ..........0- 
\merl- CE is a cea ek en eee 810 206.6 930 241.8 14.8 17.1 
yes isis exeeucenes 544 153.5 750 219.0 37.8 42.7 
pune a ae 
Ger’ | AE een 1665 213.1 1,724 2206 3.5 3.5 
ts that DEE x24 se ob a> eR ens 231 46.0 361 71.9 56.2 56.2 
te ese Refrigerators (Electric) ....... 3,117 997.3 3,750 1,260.0 20.3 26.3 
ag Sharpeners (Knife) .......-.- 355 5.6 545 7.9 53.5 41.3 
ion. It | ER eee 6400 1248 6150 1104 —3.9 —11.5 
‘lectric Television (B&W) *.......... 4,920 1,008.6 6,270 1,335.5 27.4 32.4 
olding Washing Machines ........ 
ts ther- Automatic ..........005- 2,832 793.0 3,015 844.2 65 6.5 
goree Non-Automatic .......... 938 145.4 995 156.2 6.1 7.4 
will be Washer-Drier ........... 170 82.5 200 95.0 17.6 15.2 
cement * Production Fiqures © Business ween 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


22 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 





payable February 5 
15, 1960 to share- = 
holders of record }2_ ste, O_| 
December 31, 1959. F La) F 
+e | 
ROBERT W. LADD, FEE 
Secretary se =e 











200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
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X ‘ Texas. 
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” J. D. Eppright 
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Varketing 


. . . trade-in of appliances may become as important in 





keeping a replacement market humming as trade-in of 


used cars... 


sales, the equipping of new family units, 
and—for such things as TV sets— 
second sales to the same families. 

¢ Replacements Multiply—lor a num- 
ber of products such as refrigerators, 
washers, ranges, and ‘T'V sets, just about 
all the U.S. households that are in the 
market have already been sold. Along 
about now, however, the items that 
were sold right after the war are due 
for replacement, and the volume of re- 
placement sales can run high. 

“The higher the saturation, the bet- 
ter the business is,”” says Vice-Pres. John 
Craig of Westinghouse. “lake refrig- 
erators, for instance, with 95%-plus 
saturation. Assume an average life of 
15 vears. This means a guaranteed an- 
nual volume of 3-million units. ‘This 
factor is beginning to be reflected in 
automatic washers and driers, where the 
average life is less.” 

Frigidaire Div. of General Motors 
Corp. expects trade-in of appliances to 
become as important as trade-in of used 
cars in keeping a replacement market 
humming. 

In the next vear or two, ‘TV set mak- 
ers expect a heavy replacement demand. 
The average set that’s traded in is about 
11 vears old. At that rate, the sales 
boom of the early 1950s should provide 
a strong market in the 1960s. More 
families are buving second sets, too 
(BW—Sep.5’59,p46). Manufacturers 
note a difference in these two markets: 
Buyers of replacement sets can be 
traded up to console models; second-set 
purchasers want a bargain, many of 
them settling for lower-priced portables. 
¢ New Households—The appliance in- 
dustry notes with mingled approval 
and concern the prospect for a great 
increase in the household formation 
rate in the 1960s—approval of the 
growth of a market, concern over a 
problem that has caused growing ill 
feeling among appliance dealers ever 
since World War II. 

More and more appliances supplied 
in new houses are being sold through 
the builder, and dealers are increasingly 
resentful of being bypassed. Manutac- 
turers, too, find these direct sales less 
profitable as big builders drive hard 
bargains. Yet the builder performs one 
function that the manufacturers wel- 
come—the job of popularizing some of 
the less familiar appliances by offering 
them as features of new houses. Build- 
crs currently are boosting the clectric 
dishwasher, a low-saturation item. 

e Gas vs. Electricity—The industry 
views with happiness the sharpening 
competition between gas and clectricity 


(STORY on page 90) 


The respective trade associations plan 
to pour ever larger sums of money into 
promotion of appliances that use their 
source of power. And the makers of ap- 
pliances will benefit. 

One manufacturer estimates — that 
these efforts by utility companies this 
vear will cnable him to transfer +% of 
his promotional budget to other uses, 
Whirlpool, which introduced a gas re- 
frigerator last veat, is pinpointing. its 
promotion for this appliance in areas 
where electric power rates are high. 
¢ Weak Spots—Last vear was almost 
uniformly favorable for major white 
goods and entertainment appliances, 
but the industry reports point out a 
few flaws in the picture 

‘or example, companies that make 


room air conditioners say that the 
strength of fourth-quarter sales was 
caused largely bv a desire to beat the 
Dec. 1 effective date for a new 10% 
federal excise tax. The radio-T'V makers 
worrv, too, about compctition from 
Japan. Last year, Japanese sets ac- 
counted for 25% of all home radio 


sales, 43% of all transistor portables. 
Rumors of a Japanese transistorized 
portable T'V turned to reality this week 
when Sony, a major maker of transistor 
radios, said it will start U.S. distribution 
of a 13-Ib. TV set with an S-in. screen. 

And the entertainment appliance end 
of the industry is still struggling with 
new product problems. Phonograph 
sales came in 5% under estimate last 
vear. Manufacturers blame public con- 
fusion over too much talk of “channels” 
and monaural versus stereo. 

A third weakness in the general mar- 
ket is the continued confusion in elec- 
tric housewares, the traffic appliances 
that so many stores use to draw trade 
through price-cutting. 

As a group, these appliances showed 
a slight gain. In their second full year 
on the market, electric can openers 
made a fine showing in sales. But many 
items fell below the previous vear $ 
sales. Manufacturers blamed this on 
deep discounting and use of these items 
as loss leaders—so many dealers found 
them unprofitable that they dropped 
the product lines. 

Several companics announced 
distribution policies designed to cope 
with these problems in areas where 
price-fixing is taboo. Sunbeam 1s ¢x 
perimenting on the West Coast with 
selling on consignment, Dormeyer has 
inaugurated a_ controlled distribution 
program, and GE has announced that 
it will not pay co-op ad allowances on 
advertising of cut prices. END 
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In Marketing 


Lady Douglas-Hamilton Organizes Group 


To Advise Manufacturers on “Taste” 


That ill-defined factor, “taste,” has become something 
of a magic word in marketing certain products (BW—May 
457,p62). This week, a novel—non-proft—consulting 
service, the American Institute of Approval, was an- 
nounced whose aim is to “set a standard of supreme good 
taste toward which the women of America and those who 
cater to her needs and desires can look for guidance and 
confirmation.” 

Director of the new organization is Natalie Wales 
Douglas-Hamilton of New York, wife of Lord Malcolm 
Douglas-Hamilton. She has organized a panel of some 
75 women—a list that reads straight out of the Social 
Register. For a fee, to cover the costs of the operation, 
four or five members of the panel will evaluate products 
in terms of taste, for manufacturers and advertising 
agencies. 

The panel has no thought of horning in on the prov- 
ince of the industrial designer, Lady Douglas-Hamilton 
explains; it will simply assess the results of the designer's 
work. She concedes that the panel represents a special- 
ized market—the members were chosen on the grounds 
of “exquisite and unfailing good taste.” She believes 
they accurately reflect the tastes of the top style-setting 
and purchasing power in the U.S. But she is convinced 
that a vast market at lower income levels has better taste 
standards than many mass producers give it credit for. 

As an incentive to better taste, the institute will present 
Awards of Approval for products and designs that meet 
its standards. Corporations whose products win the 
award may use the institute’s insignia of approval in its 
advertising for one year. 

Lady Douglas-Hamilton reports that preliminary talks 
with appliance manufacturers, among others, have had 
enthusiastic response. 


Harnischfeger, GE Regroup Sales Staffs 


To Get Closer to Their Customer 


Two more companies have moved closer to the cus- 
tomer orientation that is the heart of the marketing 
concept. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, a leading producer 
of construction and mining equipment, is regrouping its 
sales organization. In effect, the move decentralizes its 
sales force geographically and at the same time centralizes 
it functionally. The company has divided the U.S. 
into three major sales regions with a newly created sales 
manager for each region. But the regional directors— 
management men moved to field locations—will be re- 
sponsible for all the products within the Construction 
and Mining Divisions, not for specific products, as be- 
fore. 

Purpose of the move, says Jack F. Catalane, general 
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sales manager for these divisions, is “to bring a closer 
relationship between dealers, district personnel, and 
management.” 

General Electric Co. has reorganized its Apparatus & 
Industrial Group into two components: an Industrial 
Group and Electric Utility Group. As in the case of 
Harnischfeger, GE aims to “improve focus on customer 
problems,” as well as to “take full advantage” of growth 
opportunities, says Pres. Robert Paxton. 


Singer to Invade 20,000 Stores 
With Handy Shelf of Sewing Aids 


Handy bins such as the one pictured will be bursting 
out in some 20,000 variety and department stores this 
vear as Singer Sewing Machine Co. breaks away from 
selling sewing aids exclusively through its own 1,800 
Singer Sewing Centers, in major markets. 

The Singer Sewing 
Shelf won't carry sewing 
machines themselves — 
nor, says Charles F. Bru- 
der, vice-president, does 
the company view this as 
a first step toward sewing 
machine distribution be- 
vond its own outlets. The 
shelf will carrv needles, 
bobbins, brushes, and a 
new line of small instruc- 
tion books. Stores such 
as Woolworths, Grants, 
Macy's, Kresge, and J. L. 
Hudson will have them. 

The shelves’ primary function is to make it easier for 
the woman who sews (an estimated 40-million of them 
in the U.S.) to pick up the accessories she needs by 
making distribution far wider. ‘They will also keep the 
Singer name very much in the shopper's eve. And the 
might have this important plus: to underscore to the 
sewing machine buyer the advantage of buving a home 
product, rather than an import. 

Donahue Sales Corp., distributor of packaged ‘Talon 
Zippers, is national distributor of the shelf. 





* ° e 
Marketing Briefs 


Magazine advertising jumped 14% in dollars and 7% 
in pages in 1959, according to Publishers Information 
Bureau. Dollars hit a record $786.7-million, with all 
categorics gaining. In pages, the only category to drop 
was the fashion ficld. Sunday supplements, not counted 
in the other categories, lagged 6% in pages, 5 in 
dollars. 


Dissatisfied customers of a Denver service firm were 
always told, “Mr. Chiwawa, our complaint manager, is 
tied up in the back room and can’t come to the phone” 
when they called the complaint department. ‘The 
Denver Better Business Bureau found the statement was 
precisely true. “Mr. Chiwawa” was a Chihuahua dog, 
tied in the back room, and unable to come to the phone. 
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Empty stamp box blues! 


“Know just how you feel! Many’s the 
time I had to hoof it to the postoffice after 
five p.m., and stand in line on my high heels 
to buy stamps. Get smart, girl, and promote 
a postage meter — get rid of the stamp box, 
Sticky stamps, and messy flap sealing.” 

A postage meter is a big help. in even 
the smallest office. It does away with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps that require safe- 
guarding. Ends slow and tedious lick-and-stick 
mailing. Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Provides automatic and accurate 
postage accounting. Anybody can stamp 
and seal a whole day’s mail in minutes. 









A postage meter prints postage as 
you need it—any denomination for any 
Power models 
for larger mailers. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


kind or class of mail. You always have the 
right stamp. Provides postage for parcel post 
on special gummed tape. And with every 
meter stamp, you can print your own small 
ad, if you like. 

Metered mail, already postmarked and 
canceled, needs less handling in the postoftice, 
can often make earlier trains and planes. 

The little, low cost DM, desk model meter, 
was designed for the small mailer. One third 
of DM users average less than $1 a day in 
postage. There’s a meter model, electric or 
hand, to fit your needs. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 


new postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder, 


PitNeEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1481 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 

Send free CD booklet 












. 
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The DM, desk model 
postage meter for the 
small office. 





0 postal rate chart to: 





Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines nr 
... Offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 381, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address 
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NOW-GULF SERVES SHIPS INP 


By the establishment of an international network of 
marine servicing facilities, Gulf is now able to provide 
shipowners and operators with the highest quality 
marine lubricating oils and helpful marine lubrication 
engineering service at practically all of the shipping 
and trading ports around the world. 

Gulf’s International Marine Marketing Program 
also makes available marine bunker and diesel fuel 
oils through the facilities of Gulf Oil Corporation; 





Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited; Gulf Oil (Belgium) 
S.A.; Danish American Gulf Oil Company A/S; Oy 
Gulf Oil Ab; Gulf Oil (Nederland) N.V.; Svenska 
Gulf Oil Company A.B., and their affiliates at many of 
the world’s major shipping ports. 

This new Gulf network of marine service facilities 
will expand as commitments require. At present it 


includes ports in: Great Britain, France, Spain, Africa, 
Japan, West Indies, Canal Zone, Finland, Sweden, 
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Photo shows SS. America of the United States Lines being refueled by Gulf barge in New York harbor. 


NPORTS AROUND THE WO 


Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Persian Gulf, Iran, 
Formosa. Also ports on the East, West and Gulf coasts of 
the United States; on the Great Lakes and in Canada, 
including the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

We invite shipowners and operators everywhere to 
take advantage of Gulf’s new world-wide marine 
services. For complete information, including inter- 
National prices of Gulf fuels and lubricants, write or 
wire Gulf today. 


THE GULF OIL COMPANIES 


Western Hemisphere: 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Canada House, New York, N.Y. 


Eastern Hemisphere: 
Gulf Oil of Great Britain, Ltd. 
London, England 

















You'll smile at its good looks 


... grin at its efficiency...and love the way it lasts 


Good looking office furniture is an important 
business asset . . . as long as it keeps its good looks. 
And that’s where ASE furniture leads the parade. 
Look carefully at ASE desk tops. See the double 
shell construction with a unique honeycomb struc- 
ture inside that deadens sound, insures extra 
strength, permanent smoothness. The lustrous ASE 
finish will last for years. Bonderite treatment per- 


manently anchors the baked enamel to the metal 


for resistance to corrosion, mars and scratches. 
There’s no extra cost for this built-in quality 
and good looks. That’s true of all ASE furniture 
desks, chairs, credenzas, L-units, filing cab- 
inets. So, before you make that important invest- 
ment in office furniture, be sure to see the complete 
ASE line. Your ASE dealer is ready to help you 
plan your office for lasting beauty and efficiency 


that will keep you smiling. See him soon. 


Ae 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks + Chairs + L-units - Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases + Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 
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Washington has moved right into the middle of the feud between 
Western Europe’s two trade blocs—the six-nation Common Market and 
the seven-nation Free Trade Assn. (page 32). The Administration has decided 
that, in tackling the problems of trade and U. S.-European aid to the under- 
developed countries, this country should be ready to join a new 20-nation 
organization that would include the U.S., Canada, and the 18 free nations 
of Europe. 


The idea is to set up the new organization after the U.S. elections. 
Meanwhile we will be involved in the dispute between the Six and Seven 
via an interim 20-nation committee. 


But don’t look for any quick solution of this European trade fight 
just because Washington is taking a hand. Most of the members of the 
Outer Seven, including Britain, still want to organize some kind of free 
trade area in association with the Common Market. But that’s a solution 
the French still are bitterly opposing—and one that the U.S. has serious 
doubts about. 


Two years ago Washington would have accepted a Europe-wide free 
trade area without any complaint—regardless of the damaging effect it 
might have had on many of our exports. But that was before Washington 
became worried about our balance of payments, and about the competitive 
strength of U.S. industry in international markets. 


From the economic angle—though not the political—even the Common 
Market looks like a dubious proposition today. That’s because of the 
discrimination against outsiders that’s automatically built into any such 
trade group. Still, U.S. officials regard this as water over the dam. What 
they don’t want now is a widening of the area that does discriminate so 
that it includes the whole European market. 


In short, there is no easy way to reconcile the trade interests of the Six, 
the Seven, and the U.S. and Canada. About all we have done so far is to 
make sure that the economic split in Europe doesn’t develop into a real 
political feud. 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev expects economic as well as diplomatic 
dividends from his cut in Russian conventional armed forces (page 25). In 
fact, U.S. experts on the U.S.S.R. think that Khrushchev had domestic 
economic needs primarily in mind when he made this move—although in 
timing the move he probably was thinking of the way it would strengthen 
his political position at the upcoming summit conference. 


The big economic gain for Russia will come from the extra manpower— 
about one-million men—that can be added to the industrial work force 
over the next two years. Annual savings in the military budget (an estimated 
17-billion rubles) are of secondary importance. 


As things stand now, Khrushchev needs about 7-million new workers 
if he is to meet the goals of his Seven-Year Plan. Most of the gap will have 
to be filled by moving more workers off the collective farms and by boosting 
employment of women. But demobilized soldiers will help a lot. 


As Washington sees it, though, Khrushchev isn’t moving out of economic 
desperation. Far from it. After evaluating the first year of the Plan, U.S. 
officials are inclined to believe that, in all the main areas, Russia’s 1959 
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production exceeded planned goals. That goes for total industrial production 
(up 11% instead of 7.7%) as well as for steel, coal, oil, and electric power 
individually. The one big exception is the chemical industry, which fell 
well below the target. 


—e—. 


When Premier Kishi signed a new U.S.-Japanese defense treaty in 
Washington this week, he put Japan on an equal footing with this country’s 
other big allies (BW—Jan.16’60,p24). The new treaty, plus other related 
agreements, has removed most of the U.S.-Japanese differences left over 
from the occupation. 


Kishi, of course, will get much of the credit for all this in Japan. Even 
so, he faces political troubles back home—especially from his own Liberal 
Democratic (conservative) party. 


Kishi will be able to hold together the factions within his party long 
enough to get his defense treaty ratified by the Diet. Approval can be 
expected by May or June. But once that is out of the way, several rival 
party leaders plan to gang up on Kishi, force him out of office. 


Japan’s relations with Red China will be the issue used by Kishi’s 
rivals. There is considerable popular and business support in Japan for 
closer ties with Peking. 


Kishi has taken the stand that Japan should improve trade and cultural 
relations with Red China—but not at the price of the steps toward political 
recognition that Peking has been demanding. His rivals are saying that the 
price for better relations, especially for more trade, is some political con- 
cession—plus the removal of Kishi himself. 


Britain is heading into an investment boom. Rising capital expenditures 
by private industry are coming on top of the present high consumer spend- 
ing and big public outlays on roads, housing, schools, and hospitals. 


The auto and steel industries in Britain both plan to push their 1960 
investment about 50% above that in 1959. Plans for all manufacturing add 
up to a 14% increase, and for other businesses to a rise of 20%. This con- 
trasts sharply with last summer’s forecasts that 1960 would show a 4% drop 
in private capital spending. The Conservative election victory last October 
largely accounts for the change. 


With this kind of boom in the making, the Macmillan government is 
bound to shift from last year’s policy of easy credit and budgetary pump 
priming. The signal has come for at least mild restraint, perhaps even for 
a hike in the British bank rate. 


Cuba has about run out of dollars, so the Castro government is making 
new moves to cut imports and build up exports. 


As one step in a series of new controls, Cuba’s National Bank last week 
announced regulations to limit the amount of money private banks 
may lend to finance imports. At the same time, the National Bank estab- 
lished much looser limits on the amount of loans that could be made to 
the sugar industry. In this case, the idea is to stimulate loans to finance 
this year’s sugar harvest, thus increase foreign exchange earnings. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan, 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Is your company 

having difficulty hiring 
the best people? 

Keeping the best people? 


Increasing productivity? 


What tested service 
can help you solve | 


all three problems? | 


B.E.U. Based on the premise that How? By making sure a prospective B.E.U. booklet. It’s free. Just send in 
Better Employee Understanding of employee knows just how much “ex- the handy coupon. Connecticut 
group benefits can help a company tra pay” your group benefits mean General Life Insurance Company, 
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CHANCES ARE YOU CAN USE THIS In 
““SPOT-A-MATION”’ IDEA TO CUT YOUR COSTS 


Simple, inexpensive and easily built in the user’s own 












































shop, this “Spot-A-Mation” Idea is typical of the ways Milit 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” devices are being used 
to cut costs in all types of industries. Although the AR L But 
machine illustrated here is used to roll-thread 34” pipe + Oo 1] 
plugs, this same unit, with only minor tooling changes, Ci] , 
can perform drilling, tapping, counterboring and = al 
similar operations. acver 
ning 
Think of the many possibilities in this basic “Spot-A- t—, comp 
Mation” Idea. For example, in place of the Carbi-Drill Actu: 
units, Bellows Air Motors or other Bellows packaged up $: 
work units could be used with the Bellows Rotary Feed Th 
Table. On the work table, the number of work stations anti- 
could be increased to permit a sequence of a number A 2 naiss 
of operations, or the same operation could be done f howe 
simultaneously at a number of work stations. Machin- : sal 4 
ing, forming, assembling, packaging, sorting . . . man’s 
ingenuity is virtually the only limit to the ways this 
“Spot-A-Mation” Idea can be used. Ml 
, DY 
Both as the basis for low cost, toolroom-built equip- RA 
ment and in spot-automating existing machinery, PE 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” is increasing produc- SA 
tion per man-hour and improving quality in plants SE 
throughout the world. It will pay off in your plant, too. M 
\] 
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THIS SPOT-A-MATION F 
oe 4 Co 
IDEA FILE IS Th 
a YOURS ON rail 
ai of | 
Mere REQUEST 
| Mi 
, , the 
» Contains complete information on the above “Spot-A-Mation”’ to 
Id that dapt the Bell Rot Feed Table ; 
Essentially, this machine consists of two heavy duty er Guise ade ms es hide ian aed saeliia Wins wh 
Bellows Carbi-Drill units, “A” and “B”, equipped with roll use in your own plant, plus installation data, wiring diagrams Ba 
retired 2 gg le bs ga ‘ — . oe Rotary and equipment lists for scores of other Bellows “Controlled-Air- in 
Feec we . posers WOFR PHOCES. Uperanen Power” applications. Write for yours today. Address Dept. up 
is continuous and automatic. Operator merely feeds; BW-160, The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 
parts are ejected automatically. Production is double that . - p | 
of former equipment, less skilled operators are used and 681-C rat 


rejects have been virtually eliminated. 


The Bellows Co. | » 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio « V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio in 
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In Washington 


Military R&D Budget Takes a Cut, 
But Some Projects Get More Funds 


The Administration’s budget (page 28) provides for 
an over-all $300-million decrease in military research and 
development appropriations for fiscal year 1961, begin 
uing in July. Pres. Eisenhower is asking for $3.9-billion, 
compared with $4.2-billion in the current fiscal year. 
Actual spending during fiscal 1961 will run $3.917-billion, 
up $300-million from this year. 

The amounts allocated for specific projects such as 
anti-missile missiles, air-to-air weapons, satellite recon- 
naissance are tightly guarded secrets. Pentagon sources, 
however, specified this week the percentage increases 
and decreases for R&D on these projects: 


INCREASES 





\IIDAS—Air Force early warning satellite....... ee a4 
DYNASOAR—Air Force manned high-altitude flight. .66°% 
EAGLE—Nawy air-to-air missile ................- 48% 
PERSHING—Armvy 500-mi. tactical missile.......... 42°; 
SAMOS—Air Force reconnaissance satellite........... 33% 
SERGEANT—Army 100-mi. tactical missile......... 30% 
MINUTEMAN—Ajir Force solid-fueled ICBM.......19°% 
ATOMIC AIRCRAFT ENGINE—Air Force and 

I See eh accotei esate taca Pre ae Oe erat aE oan oe 18% 
NOTUS—Army communication satellite............. 8% 

DECREASES 

TRANSIT—Navy navigation satellite............+.- 58% 
B-70—Air Force supersonic bomber.............++0+: 50% 
ASROC—Navy anti-submarine missile............+.- 34°, 
ZEUS—Army anti-missile missile............0.0008: 31% 


Supreme Court Upholds Barge Lines 
In Fight Over Rail Freight Rates 


Barge lines won a big victory from the U.S. Supreme 
Court in their fight with the railroads for freight traffic. 
The court upheld a district court ruling that bars any 
railroad rate practice that deprives shippers of the savings 
of barge transportation. 

In the test case, shippers who move grain from the 
Midwest by barge pay much higher railroad rates to move 
the grain from the transfer points on the ‘Tennessee River 
to consuming areas in the Southeast than do shippers 
who bring grain into the same transfer points by rail. 
Barge lines complained that much of the savings 
in shipping by barge to the transfer points was eaten 
up by higher local rail rates paid to complete shipment. 

A federal district court in Alabama declared the rail 
rates unlawful. Over the bitter objections of the rail- 
toads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
says the ruling will probably “wreck the delicately bal- 
anced grain structure,” the lower court said such devices 
deprive “barge transportation of its rightful place in the 
national transportation system. . . .” 

The Supreme Court ruling affirming this decision is 
in line with previous declarations by the court against 
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rail discrimination against barge traffic. But it is the first 
time the principle has been applied to railroads jointly 
through rates. And, although the case involved only 
grain shipments, the ruling is expected to set the pattern 
for all areas of barge-rail competition. 


New Low-Powered Radar System 
Spots Small Targets at 2,600 Miles 


The Naval Research Laboratories this week reported 
a new radar system, called Project Madre, that can bend 
its beam over the horizon, spot a small target as far as 
2,600 mi. away, and tell how fast it is moving. 

Madre differs from ‘Tepee, an earlier system with even 
greater range (BW —Aug.15'59,p32), in using lower 
power, much lower frequency (between 3 and 30 mega- 
cycles, compared with about 10,000 for Tepee), and 
bouncing its signal only once off the ionosphere, the 
atmospheric layer that reflects electronic beams. 

A magnetic drum takes 20-second selections of signals 
at a time and sorts the significant bounce-back beam 
from the background noise. The first installation is 
scheduled for completion at Chesapeake Beach, Md., 
next September. 

= e e 


Hebert Committee Would Tighten Bars 
On Defense “Sales” by Retired Officers 


The Hebert committee, which made big headlines last 
year with an investigation into alleged influence peddling 
on defense contracts (BW —Aug.15°59,p27), called this 
weck for changes in conflict-of-interest laws regarding re- 
tired military brass on contractors’ payrolls. 

The committee recommends a two-year ban on sales 
by retired regular officers to any military service, with 
criminal penalties for violations. Present rules prohibit 
sales to the retired officer’s own service. 

Hebert would also broaden the legal definition of de- 
fense “selling” to include indirect sales efforts that do 
not involve contractual transactions. Examples: arrang- 
ing the presentation of project ideas, preparing project 
proposals, spadework on submission of bids. 


e e - 
Washington Briefs 


The State and Commerce Depts. plan to push U.S. 
trade by tripling the 113 commercial officers now sta- 
tioned abroad. The bulk of the new officers would be 
drawn from industry rather than the State Dept. 


The long legal battle over the once hot Dixon-Yates 
power contract went to the Supreme Court this week. 
The U.S. asked reversal of a Court of Claims award of 
$1.8-million damages to the companies for contract can- 
cellation. 


A federal grand jury in New York is investigating pos- 
sible criminal antitrust violations in the insurance indus- 
try—especially aviation insurance. Records of several 
companies and two associations are under subpoena. 
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Ge grandmotherly receptionist in the 
picture above took up a stand for the 
first time this week in the medieval 
lobbv of the Federal Reserve Bank 
New York. Her job was to 
small investors who turn up at. the 
Fed to purchase high-vielding ‘Treasury 
bills. 

Ihe Fed’s decision to install a re- 
ceptionist is wholly unprecedented 
Each Mondav, the dav that the Treas- 
urv bill auctions take place, the Fed ex 
pects a larger than normal run of traffic. 
But those who take part in the bill auc- 
tion, including the men in the other 
pictures, are normally highly skilled pro- 


assist 


FIGURING BIDS is Monday morning job for 17 


ties dealers and banks that make up the market. 


Lanston & Co. men have their bid. 


THE MARKETS 


The 


fessionals. ‘These professionals are in 
fact the market, because they set the 
price and yield. 

But something new has been added. 
In the past few “weeks, there has been 
an extraordinary public demand _ fot 
Treasury bills. And this Monday, the 
Fed had to add the 
guide $1,000 and $2,000 investors to 
Window 31, traditionally the stamping 
ground of bank and bond-house mes- 
sengers who carry sealed bids of $50- 
million or more. 
¢ Alluring Rates—This public infatua 
tion with the Treasury securitics market 
really began with the “magic fives” 
the 43 vear obligations marketed last 
October paving 5% to investors. Since 
then, the public has become increas- 
ingly aware of the verv high rates the 
l'reasurv is paving on all of its borrow- 
ings—rates far above the vield on savy 
ings accounts in mutual savings banks 
or on funds held by savings and loan 
associations. 

Now this interest has spilled over 


receptionist to 


24 aig * 
securi- 


A. G. 


RACING to Federal Reserve Bank, messenger arrives with 
scant minutes to spare before deadline for submitting 


sealed bids for the weekly auction. 
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Public Joins the 


into the bill market. It was stimulated 
two-weeks ago by reports that a special 
issue of one-vear bills would vield well 
over 5%. Although few lavmen could 
distinguish between a bill and a bond, 
demand from small investors was  suf- 
ficient to reduce the bill rate from an 
expected 5.2% to less than 5.1%. The 
vicld to small investors was 5.36%. 

This week, the public continued t 
buv bills. Small investors—those putting 
in bids from $1,000 to $200,000—took 
up $286-million of a $1-billion issue in 
91l-dav bills, about $75-million more 
than the average allotment recorded in 
the past few months. In addition, they 
took $80-million in 182-day bills, com- 
pared to an of $50-million last 
vear. 

Partly, as a result of this public par- 
ticipation, bill vields dropped. ‘The 91- 
day bill rate fell to 4.42% from 4.59% 
the week before; the 182-day bill rate 
was +.66% compared to a vield of over 
5% two wecks ago when a similar issue 
was sold. 
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When an investor buys treasury bills 
which come in denominations of 
$1,000 and up—he is getting the safest 
of all securities. Most bills mature in 
)] davs, which makes them “‘the nearest 
thing to money.” 


|. Most Sophisticated Market 


the introduction of ‘Treasury bills, 
md their sale by auction, was started 
in 1929. ‘The ‘Treasury, taking a lesson 
from the British, figured it would be 
casier to let the market bid for the bills 
than to set a precise rate. In this way, 
the ‘Treasury avoids an oversubscription 
one week and an undersubscription the 
next. 

Because bills are sold at auction, they 
carry no interest rate. Instead, bidders 
offer to pay a discount from par value, 
figuring the vield by the amount below 
par thev have to pay. ‘Vhe average price 
of this week’s bills, for instance, was 
§.87, which meant that investors had 
to pay roughly $988 for cach $1,000 


™ 
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noncompetitive bids. ‘The price he pays 
is the average price reached by the com- 
petitive bidding of the big banks and 
corporations. ‘Thus, the small investor 
is buving blind when he puts in his bid, 
which has to be accompanied by 2% 
of the amount he wants. 

¢ Market of Pros—Public participation 
in the bill market is something that 
many Wall Street veterans find hard to 
accept. Of all the securities markets, it 
is the most professional and fast mov- 
ing, dominated by a small group of 
banks and government bond dealers 
(BW —Jul.12°58,p100). ‘The average 
transaction normally involves $5-million 
to $10-million; trades in many millions 
are frequent. 

‘or all its size, the bill market is ex 
traordinarily sensitive. ‘The bill rate is 
regarded as the kevstone of money mat 
ket rates, the one that most accurately 
reflects the supply and demand of short- 
term funds. Some money market men 


SELLING the bills won on Monday, traders at First Boston Corp. spend Tuesday morning on wires to customers. 





ros at Treasury Bill Auctions 


bill, which works out to a vield of 4.4%. 
The small investor can make only 


fear that widespread individual interest 
could be a disruptive force that would 
make it harder for the pros to get an 
accurate ‘‘feel’”” of the market—some- 
thing that is important to the three 
main elements dealing in bills: 

¢ ‘The Treasury. ‘Vhe bill market 
is the ‘T'reasury’s main source of short- 
term cash on a regular basis. With the 
+}% ceiling on sale of long-term obliga- 
tions now in effect, the Treasury has 
been borrowing more and more funds 
via auctions of bills (BW-—Jan.16’6), 


~~ 


p>? ). 

e ‘The Federal Reserve. ‘Whe }ed’s 
open market operations, by which it 
decreases or increases member bank 
lending power, are carried out bv sale 
and purchase of bills. Under its “bills 
only” policy, the Fed has limited itself 
to such transactions, except in cases of 
extreme market disorder. 

e Investors. A growing number of 
big investors—banks, corporations, pen- 
sion funds, foreign accounts—buy high- 
vielding bills instead of allowing their 
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cash to lie idle. Of the $41-billion in 
bills outstanding, corporations hold 
$20-billion, banks nearly $5-billion. 

The Treasury has tailored its bill 
offerings to meet the needs of investors. 
It used to have only weekly 91-day bill 
auctions. ‘I'wo years ago it began sell- 
ing 182-day bills, which corporations 
find convenient either for funds ticketed 
for taxes or for working capital that 
will be needed at a later date. Last 
year, it offered one-year bills that come 
due each quarter. ‘These make it pos- 
sible for a corporation to stagger its 
maturities in line with its cash flow. 
¢ Unlike Banks—Making bills attrac- 
tive to the public has never been con- 
sidered. High rates, though, have done 
the trick. Even though the small in- 
vestor doesn’t quite know what he is 
going to get in the wav of vield, he is 
convinced that he can’t go wrong with 
a ‘Treasury bill. 

l'o a certain extent, the public is 
right. ‘Vhe yield differential makes bilis 
much more attractive than a savings ac- 
count. But there’s an important differ 
ence between socking your money away 
in a bank and investing it in a highly 
volatile security. If the investor needed 
cash before his bill matured, he might 
have to take a loss. 
¢ Mingled Emotions—The ‘Treasury 
views the rise in public demand with 
mixed feelings. It is profiting because 
the small investor demand is cutting its 
interest costs. Securities dealers siv the 
big public demand for the special one- 
year bill issued earlier in the month 
lowered the Treasurv’s cost about $150,- 
000. On the other hand, most of the 
money going into bills is being diverted 
from savings banks and other savings 
institutions, including the ‘Treasury's 
own savings program. 

Government securities dealers also 
fear that small investors could disrupt 
the sensitive bill market by (1) slowing 
up the precise timing needed to make 
the bill market operate efficiently (on 
the special one-year bill, for instance, 
payment dates had to be delayed be- 
cause the Fed couldn’t process all the 
tenders in time) and (2) presenting the 
Treasury with a false picture of what 
the dealers consider true demand. 


ll. A Busy Monday 


The process by which the weekly 
bill rate is determined gets under way 
late Monday morning, only a few hours 
before bids are actually delivered to the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks; the New 
York Fed handles roughly 60% of 
the tenders. Big investors, banks, deal- 
ers, and corporations start assessing the 
various factors that will influence their 
bids. Selecting a bid—or a bid range— 
calls not only for technical knowledge, 
but also for plain old seat-of-the-pants 
judgment. Each bidder constantly 
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checks others to bolster his own opin- 
ion. 

The dealers also get in touch with 
the New York Fed to pass on infor- 
formation. ‘This is in line with tueir 
responsibility of keeping the Ied’s own 
trading desk fully appraised. It also 
opens up the way, of course, for trad- 
ing business from the Fed in the scc- 
ondarv bill market. These calls go on 
most of the morning and early after- 
noon, as dealers discuss the volume of 
outstanding bills, customer demand at 
the banks, current “dope” stories in 
newspapers, newsletters, and magazines 
—anvthing that helps them size up the 
state of the market. 
¢ As Deadline Nears—By 1 p.m., 30 
minutes before the deadline, the tempo 
of the calls is feverish. By then, the 
banks have a firm line on the amount 
of bills thev will bid for themselves 
and their customers—whose — orders 
might range from $30-million for a big 
steel company to $2,000 for a customer 
with an account in a branch. ‘The 
dealers also have made _ last-minute 
checks. A few corporations—such as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, which has 
a jealously guarded trading desk and 
makes direct bids—are engaged in the 
same maneuvering. 

Dealers talk in terms of two possible 
bids: the “to be sure” bid represents 
the price at which dealers think thev'll 
be able to get an allotment; the “stop 
out” bid is the price at which they 
think the Treasury will cut off allot- 
ments. By 1:20, the dealers get down 
to discuss prices and rates with the 
Fed. 

e Last Run—In the final minutes be- 
fore 1:30, the Fed goes through a last 
“run” of dealers to get a consensus of 
the market and to check whether it 
“runs” (shifts a few pennies up or 
down) or “‘jells” (stabilizes). Ordi- 
narily, the Fed uses this consensus as 
the basis for its own bid and that which 
it tenders on behalf of other accounts. 

The Fed bids in a variety of ways, 
depending primarily on credit policy de- 
mands at the moment. For instance, if 
it’s desirable to tighten credit, it will 
enter a bid to “‘miss,”” so that some or 
all of its maturing bills will run off. 
¢ To the Penny—The big investors, 
though, have to set the price; so their 
pencil figuring is sharpest. They make 
bids out to the penny, equal to $10 on 
a $l-million bill, the usual round-lot 
trade. Each has his way of figuring. 

The more sophisticated prefer to 
scale out their bids, offering to buy 
specific amounts at various stepped-up 
vields. On a scaled-out bid, the bidder 
hopes to get some bills, but he figures 
that if he’s lucky he'll get a bundle— 
and the more he gets the higher his 
average vield will be. 

Some investors indulge in “tail bid- 
ding’—all bids beyond the “stop out” 


price constitute the tail, Frequently, 
corporations will put in a bid for $10.- 
million at prices they think they can 
get, but they also throw in a “tail bid” 
at a much higher yield for an added 
$5-million or so. If, by some quirk, 
they are allotted the bills at a higher. 
vield, they can liquidate the lower-vield- 
ing bills or other securities to pay for 
them. 

e. Off to the Fed—By 1:20 the decisions 
are made. ‘Then there’s a mad rush by 
the dealers’ messengers for Window 3] 
at the Fed, where tenders are accepted. 
(At Aubrev G. Lanston & Co., the mes- 
senger leaves by a special elevator held 
for him alone.) Anvone who arrives at 
the Fed after 1:30 is out of luck. His 
tender won't be accepted. 

What happens when the prices are 
revealed is frequently unexpected. Few 
dealers will forget a weckly auction in 
1955 when the dollar volume of tenders 
barely covered the amount offered. The 
low bid (highest vield) is usually 3/100 
of 1% or +/100 of 1% awav from the 
average bid, but that time the low bid 
accepted was 25/100 of 1% away. This 
meant there was a wide range in prices, 
and many dealers found themselves 
stuck with bills bought at very high 
prices; those who sold out had to take 
big losses. 

However, the accepted bids normally 
are extremely close. In this week’s auc- 
tion of 91-day bills, there was a differ 
ence of only 11¢ a $1,000 between the 
high bid and the “stop out’’ price. 
¢ Possible Coups—Somctimes dealers 
can pull off minor coups, by jumping 
the price and volume of their tender at 
the last minute. In so doing, points out 
one dealer, “we end up with more of 
an allotment,” forcing the banks to 
make one or two choices: whether to 
buy from the dealer (who makes his 
profit in the spread between the bid 
and asked prices on bills), or disappoint 
their customers. 

However, the dealers, because of their 
special position in the government 
market, have additional leverage to 
work with. ‘They don’t have to put up 
any downpayment for their bills, and 
payment isn’t due until Thursday; so 
they have from ‘Tuesday to Thursday to 
swap or sell their bills. If they can’t get 
rid of their allotment by then, they 
have to finance them, though—and this 
is a big problem these days. ‘The banks, 
once their chief source of funds, are 
nearly loaned up and dealer loan rates 
have climbed to 54%. For a dealer fi- 
nancing 4.05% ‘Treasury bills, this 
means a “negative carry’—an interest 
cost higher than the yield on the securl- 
tics he’s borrowing on. Other sources 
of funds, however, are repurchase agree- 
ments with the Fed—which decides and 
initiates any such agreements, the Fed- 
eral Funds market, and clearing house 
funds from the banks. END 
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i WHAT DOES BORDEN CHEMICAL CUT IN STEREO RECORDS? 


nks, 





vend The cost! With Borden’s polyvinyl chloride. Record paper, paint, textiles or forest products, chances are 
makers sing its praises because it gives them operational Borden can help you, too. Borden is a leader in resin 
this stability. They get lot-to-lot uniformity, shipment-to- chemistry—has the widest range of thermoplastic and 
rest shipment consistency. The net result: higher quality thermosetting resins and polymers in the industry. 
soe pressings at lower cost. * If you are in the business of Name your problem! Write The Borden Chemical 
nn | putting performance in plastics—or are in packaging, Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

and | 

‘ed- 

use 


IF IT'S A borden 34 Chemical IT’S GOT TO BE Goopr! 


760 











At a famous ball in Charleston, S. C. 





“Did South Carolina improve your dividend picture?”’ 


“Substantially. All South Carolina believes in 
old-fashioned net profits. Workers are big 
producers. The government lowers taxes. 
The counties offer site economies. Power, 
water, and construction costs are low. Extra 
dividends? Naturally.” 


Investigate South Carolina. Write or telephone 

Walter W. Harper, Director, State Development Board, 
POplar 5-2912, Dept. BW-160, Box 927, Columbia, S. C. 
for free booklet, “South Carolina on the March.” 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


. . . about signs of bear 
market, Olen deals, private 
placement of preferred stock 
by utilities. 


One stock advisory service thinks it 
has spotted a bear market trend. Its 
business has picked up sensationally in 
the past few weeks, and it has had to 
put on extra help. ‘The service says 
such a big pickup has been followed 
in the past by a basic turn in stock 
prices—in this case, it reasons, a down- 
turn is under way. 


The trial of Maurice FE. Olen, former 
head of H. L. Green Co., for alleged 
securities violations, will put the search- 
light on some deals that so far have not 
received public attention: Wertheim 
Co., a special situation Wall Street 
house, for its transactions with Olen; 
Massachcusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. for making a loan to Olen with his 
shares in Green as collateral; and a big 
retailer for setting up a special stock 
deal for Olen. The whole accounting 
industry is on edge to see what happens 
to Olen’s accountants; it’s one of the 
rare instances where accountants have 
been indicted on a criminal charge. 


Investment bankers aren’t missing the 
significance of Consolidated Edison 
Co.’s bid for state approval to make a 
private placement of $60-million in 

3% preferred stock with seven institu- 
tional investors. ‘Thev sav it mav start a 
new financing trend for the big utilities 
that have only placed seven preferred 
issues privately in the last 10 years. 
Here’s why: Big bond issues are hard 
to sell publicly now, and the utilities 
don’t want to float big common stock 
issues for fear of depressing stock prices. 
On the other hand, institutional in- 
vestors go for preferred stock because of 
the 85% tax credit on dividends, are 
willing to buy them if they can get big 
blocks and negotiate terms. 


The explanation for a_ fast-moving 
deal involving a spin-off of Oakland 
Consolidated Corp., formerly a subsidi- 
ary of Detroit Gray Iron & Steel Found- 
rics, Inc., came to light this week. 
Oakland stock—which wasn’t available 
officially until last week—came out at a 
nominal 25¢, jumped to $4 in over-the- 
counter trading. Then this week word 
leaked out that the company already has 
negotiated a merger with Capitol Con- 
struction Corp., a privately owned Or 
lando, Fla., land developer. Carl Rosen, 
Capitol chairman, is taking over as head 
of Oakland, will have “over 50%” of 
the company’s stock. 
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NEW REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION 





First with the world’s 
fastest Airfreighter... 
American adds the DC-7 


The DC-7s are here! American Airlines—first with 
AlRfreight and first with JETfreight—now brings 
you the newest, fastest airfreighter! 


With them, American brings you a big break- 
through in cargo distribution. More lift at faster speed 
than before . . . and at prices that are often lower than 
rail express shipments to the same point. 

The largest, fastest airfreighter fleet plus the great- 
est combination airplane capacity anywhere make 
American Airlines AlRfreight the first choice of ex- 





perienced shippers. And with American, terminal time 
is reduced . . . frequent departures to all destinations 
mean extra speed in moving your goods. 


Remember, before you ship again, compare .. . it 
often costs you less by air! To learn how the New 
Revolution in Distribution can help you market 
your products more profitably, call an American 
AlRfreight representative today. Or write Mr. S. C. 
Dunlap, Vice-President-Cargo, American Airlines, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America's Leading Airline 











This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue January 13, 1960 


$120,000,000 
Power Authority of the State of New York 


General Revenue Bonds, Series G 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Sullivan, Donovan, 
Hanrahan, McGovern & Lane, bond counsel to the Authority and to the Underwriters, 
respectively, under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income 
taxes, and under existing statutes from New York State income tax. 


$96,000,000 434% Bonds, due January 1, 2006 
Price 100% 


$24,000,000 Serial Bonds 


Principal Due Interest Price Principal Due Interest Price 
Amount January 1 Rate or Yield Amount January 1 Rate or Yield 
$1,100,000 1965 4.00“; 3.50% $1,650,000 1973 3.75% 3.90% 
1,260,000 1966 4.00 3.60% 1,710,000 1974 3.75 3.90% 
of 
1,400,000 1967 = 4.00 3.65% 1,770,000 1975 4.00 3.95% 
5,008,000 — — pape 1,830,000 1976 4.00 3.95% 
1,425,000 1969 4.00 3.75% z 7 , ‘ _ 
1,470,000 1970 3.75 100 1,900,000 1977 4.00 100 
1,530,000 1971 3.75 3.80% 1,960,000 1978 4.00 100 
1,590,000 1972 3.75 3.85% 2,040,000 1979 4.00 100 


Accrued interest from January 1, 1960 is to be added to the prices. 


The Bonds are subject to redemption, as a whole or in part, at any time on and after January 1, 1970, 
as set forth in the Authority’s Official Statement. 


Copies of the Circular dated January 12, 1960, which contains further information, including the Official Statement of 
the Authority, may be obtained from such of the undersigned as may legally offer these securities 
under applicable securities laws. The undersigned are among the Underwriters. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. W. a. Mateo 8 Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. The First “hee Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Herines Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers me Merril Lynch, Pierce, Fonnes & Smith R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 8 Van Ingen & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons C. J. Devine & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation 
Phalpe, Fenn & Co. Reynolds & Co. Shields & Company 
Allen & Company Bear, Stearns & Co. tale & &. Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. per Corporation Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L.F.Rothschild &Co. F.S.Smithers&Co. Wertheim&Co. Dean Witter &Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 


Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American Securities Corporation Bache & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. 
A.G.Becker&Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith R.S. Miinen & Company Dominick & Dominick Francis I. duPont & Co. 
Eldredge & Ca. Inc. First of Michigan Corporation Geo. B. Gibbons & Compan Gregory & Sons Hallgarten & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. A. M. Kidder & aoe. Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Riter & Co. 
Roosevelt & Cross Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. G. H. Walker & Co. Weeden & Co. Chas. E. Weigeld & Co. 
Bacon, Whisgle & Co. J. Barth & Co. William Blair & Company EC. radioed & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. 
John W. Clarke & Co. Coffin & Burr Hirsch & Co. The Miinele Commpany McDonald & Company 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, oo Schwabacher & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. Tripp & Co., Inc. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Van Maen, Mest & Co. 
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In the Markets 


Fraud Charge Holds Harry Jasper, 
Promotor of British Realty Deals 


The man stepping into a police wagon is Harry Jasper, 
the British real estate promoter whose paper empire col- 
lapsed last fall when the London Stock Exchange sus- 
pended trading in shares of 16 of his companies (BW— 
Oct.3'59,p31). Picked up 
last week by the London 
police, he was charged 
with fraud in connection 
with his bids to take over 
Lintang Investments Co., 
a realty company, and 
Ely Brewery. Jasper is 
slated to go on trial in 
two weeks along with 
Friedrich Grunwald, a 
long-time business asso- 
ciate, and Herbert H. 
Murray, managing direc- 
tor of the State Building 
Society, a savings and loan association that provided 
Jasper with much of his financing. 


Also arrested this week, in Montreal was John C. 
Doyle, president of Canadian Javelin, Ltd., whose stock 
gyrations during the past few vears have caused it to run 
afoul of the Securities & Exchange Commission. Can- 
adian law permits arrest on the basis of an individual's 
complaint, and Dovle was charged by a minority stock- 
holder with the theft of $4.8-million worth of Javelin 
shares. (Similar stockholder actions have already been 
filed in New York.) He claims that Doyle used 1.35- 
million shares as collateral on a $4.8-million loan from a 
Swiss bank, and that the funds can’t be accounted for. 
The Quebec Securities Commission, though, which has 
looked hard at Javelin in the past, says the complaint 
doesn’t merit a probe on its part. 


Underwriters Brood Over 1959 Slump 
In Total of Corporate Financings 


Capital raised by corporations in 1959 slumped to the 
lowest level since 1955, the Securities & EF. xchange Com 
mission said this week. ‘Vota! corporate financing was 
down to $9.6-billion, $2-billion less than the vear before 
and $3.3-billion under the $12.9-billion record racked up 
in 1957, 

This decline in public financing—private placements at 
$3.6-billion were virtually the same as a vear ago—is caus- 
ing concern to some underwriters, who claim that their 
carnings are being pinched. 

Despite the chop in total financing, offerings of com 
mon stock were up a healthy $1. Silene in “1959 ove! 


1958. They amounted to more than 25% of total issues 
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sold, compared to only 17% the year before. The rise 
in equity sales indicates that companies were taking 
advantage of the long bull market. Debt financing 
dropped $2.6-billion. 


Investment Companies Report Optimism, 


New Dividend Policy, Asset Transfers 


The annual reports of investment companies provided 
some revealing insights this week: 

One William Street Fund surprisingly reported that 
common stocks now made up 93.2% of its $295-million 
net assets. ‘This percentage is far higher than some in- 
dustry men expected of a “fully managed” fund at this 
stage of the bull market—and reflects much optimism. 

Madison Fund, one of many closed-end trusts whose 
shares are selling at a discount from net asset value, has 
inaugurated a new dividend policy that it hopes will cut 
the discount. Stockholders can choose between four dif- 
ferent methods for receiving stock or cash distributions. 


Electronics Stocks Hit by Selling 
Of Holdings by Company Insiders 


Insider selling—which often precedes a general market 
decline—is picking up in the electronics stocks. ‘The latest 
insider report from the American Stock Exchange shows 
heavy selling in nine companies by officers and directors. 

Sidney Harman, president of Harman-Kardon, Inc., 
a producer of hi-fi equipment, sold 81,000 shares in his 
company, cutting his total holdings to about 155,000 
shares, or 34% of H-K shares outstanding. C. J. Breit- 
wieser, a director of Cubic Corp.—first offered to the 
public last August at $12 and now trading at $60—sold 
1,000 shares, apparently at prices close to the current 
high. Sigmund P. Rosen, vice-president of Jetronic 
Industries, Inc., sold a small block of 600 shares. And 
Vessarios Chigas, executive vice-president of Microwave 
Associates, Inc., sold 3,200 shares. 


The Markets Briefs 


Any talk of dissension at Cherry-Burtell Corp., Cedar 
Rapids maker of dairy equipment, ‘ended this week when 
the incumbent C-B board of directors was reelected 
unanimously—8+% of outstanding shares were voted. 


The Securities & Exchange Commission this week 
moved in on a small New York broker-dealer caught 
in the gyrations of an obscure over-the-counter stock 
known as Oreclone Concentrating Corp. In a 24-hour 
period last week, Oreclone plumeted from $28 a share to 
$4, then recovered slightly to about $7. ‘The broker, 
Smith, Holly Co., Inc., had been buying Oreclone aggres- 
sively, the SEC alleges, and had built up a position of 
25,000 shares at an average cost of $22. When the stock 
fell out of bed, SEC got a court order closing the firm 
until it determines if it can meet its obligations. 
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Work with your AIM*...National Carbon Company does... 
Heavy-duty steel strapping unitizes electrodes 


Acme Idea Man 
Dick Bush 

worked with National 
Carbon Company 
on this strapping 
station technique. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 
CORPORATION, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, worked with 

their Acme Idea Man to develop a better technique for unitizing graphite 
electrodes. An Acme Steel Pneumatic Stretcher is used to strap 
electrodes with less time and material than ever before. (Idea No. U6-34) 


The compact B1R10 Pneumatic Stretcher uses heavy-duty steel 
strapping directly from the coil. Electric strap dispensers and 
pneumatic power make strapping easier, and air pressure can be set 

to deliver the same uniform tension on every strap applied. The Acme 
Steel C8 Pneumatic Sealer is the ideal companion to the B1R10 Stretcher. 


*Work with your Acme Idea Man. He'll provide you with additional 
information on the B1R10 Pneumatic Stretcher. Ask for a 
demonstration on your products. Call him or write Dept.BGU-10, 

Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 
In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 

743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


STEEL STRAPPING 
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Amoco Beats Union on Job Rules 


@ Oil company rides out 191-day strike, wins right 


to assign minor tasks across job classification lines. 


@ it was a clear-cut trial of the work rule issue, since 


wages and fringe benefits were not in question. 


@ Management keeps its right to write job descrip- 


tions, and the union loses its battle for veto power. 


Management’s drive for greater efh- 
ciency is stirring workers’ fears of los- 
ing jobs, and long, bitter strikes are 
the result. The nature of the new bar- 
gaining questions facing management 
and the unions was pointed up in the 
19]-day strike at American Oil Co.’s 
Texas City refinery, which ended last 
week in a management victory. 

The issues were posed so clearly at 

Texas City because a quirk in oil bar- 
gaining had set aside the question of 
wages before Amoco began to bargain 
with the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers. Amoco’s hourly paid em- 
ployees at ‘Texas City, who now aver- 
age $2.94 an hour or $6,100 a vear, 
were granted a 5% general wage in- 
crease as part of an industry pattern in 
March, 1959. 
* Right to Manage—Amoco billed the 
chief issue in the walkout as “manage- 
ment’s responsibility to run the re- 
finery as a successful business enter- 
prise.” ‘The union, the company said, 
“has demanded veto power over man- 
agement in the exercise of manage- 
ment’s responsibilities. 

The union angrily rebutted with 
charges that the ‘Texas City walkout 
ind a sister strike at Amoco’s EF] Dorado 
(Ark.) refinery were “caused by com- 
pany efforts to break down job assign- 
ment rules and seniority and arbitra- 
tion provisions.” It also declared that 
the strikes were union battles for sur- 
vival, not for contract gains. 

The dispute had its roots in company 

cforts to improve efficiency during the 
vear before the union contract expired 
last July. In 1958, when the oil in- 
dustry hit a pretty drastic slide, the 
company cut back its operation and 
tightened up its work practices. A lay- 
off of some 350 people during the 
course of the vear gave weight to the 
fear of job loss among workers in 
the 800-acre ‘Texas City refinery. 
* Job Jurisdictions—Management rights 
are often loosely defined. In practice, 
they differ from industry to industry— 
and plant to plant. In one case, thev 
Iay involve the size of a crew; in an- 
other, the assignment of work. 
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In the oil refineries, management’s 
rights turned on the freedom to assign 
work to improve efficiency. If a lavout 
man, for example, found some scaffold- 
ing boards in his way, he was told to 
knock them down himself instead of 
waiting for a carpenter or a laborer to 
dc the work. Small issues such as this 
caused gricvances to mount. 
¢ Ripe to Strike—By the time negotia- 
tions rolled around in 1959, the re- 
finery workers were chafing at what they 
considered the erosion of their job 
rights. None of the laid-off men had 
been called back, which kept alive the 
nagging fear of unemployment. The 
union demanded a chance to paiticipate 
in writing job descriptions and the 
power to veto job assignments. Both 
demands were firmly rejected by Amoco. 

The strike started on Julv 1, 1959, 
with all 1,250 emplovees out. Four 
hours after the picket lines went up, 
the company announced its intention 
of operating the refinery. Within two 
months some 300 management people, 
working six or seven davs a week, were 
getting out 100,000 bbl. a dav, about 
75% of pre-strike production. 

This, as much as anything else, 
caused the union to come around 
toward a settlement. 
¢ The Outsider—lhe oil company also 
got valuable outside heip from L. J. 
Saccomanno, a Houston lawver. Earlier, 
Saccomanno had given the ‘Teamsters 
a rough time when he successfully rep- 
resented Desmond A. Barry, president 
of the Galveston Truck Lines, in a fight 
over a “hot cargo” boycott. 

On Aug. 23, Amoco wrote to all 
emplovees, inviting them to return to 
jobs; it told them to sign and return 
tlie letter if they wanted to come back 
to work. About 200 did. But, accord- 
ing to the company, “violence and 
threats” against those willing to return 
caused a second letter to be sent out. 
The company said then that it would 
not be advisable for workers to return. 

Fourteen, however, persisted. Thev 
sought the advice of Saccomanno, who 
filed a $375,000 suit against OCAW 
in. November. He contended that 


threats of violence violated the men’s 
right to work. On Nov. 23, Saccomanno 
himself led the 14 men back to work 
through lines of jeering pickets. 

¢ Shooting—Some violence occurred 
after that. A shotgun blast slammed 
into the house of one returned worker. 
Carpet tacks were strewn in the drive- 
way of another. There were other inci- 
dents. The company suspended one 
man for alleged violence and fired two 
others. In the meantime, some 60 re- 
cruits took refinery jobs. 

Under growing pressure, union ne- 
gotiators sat down for 32 hours of 
steady meetings with the company. 
Vhey reached a settlement on Jan. 6. 

Ihe terms were just about those out- 
lined by management a month earlier. 
¢ Work Assignments—The clause gov- 
crming temporary work assignments was 
strengthened to permit Amoco to as- 
sign men to minor jobs outside their 
regular classification if the work is inci- 
dental to their main work. The com- 
pany claims that this gives it new flexi- 
bility in making work assignments. 
The union, however, contends that this 
right has always been recognized. It 
claims, instead, that the new wording 
“destroys the uncertainty as to how far 
the company can go.” 

However, a victory for management 
seems reasonably clear. It retained its 
right to prescribe work to be done in 
each of nearly 100 job classifications 
and to determine the qualifications 
necessary to perform cach job. 

\s sweetening for the union, the 
striking emplovees will get full credit 
for 1959 vacations as well as working- 
time credit toward 1960 vacations. One 
suspended worker has been reinstated, 
and Amoco has agreed to abide bv a 
National Labor Relations Board deci- 
sion in the matter of two others fired 
for alleged violence. 
¢ Moral Victory—OCAW is reluctant 
to concede that it took a shellacking. It 
points out that, though management 
kept the refinery in operation, only 60 
workers mostly nonunion people—out 
of 1,250—returned to work. 

Privatelv, the union knows it was 
licked. The loss at Texas Citv remains 
a blow to OCAW’s prestige. The union 
faces a job of rebuilding morale in 
Texas Citv. It will also have a tougher 
time in settling a long-running strike on 
similar issues against Amoco’s parent 
company, Standard of Indiana, at Sugar 
Creck, Mo. And, the union will face 
heavier odds when negotiations come up 
soon with Humble at Bavtown, Tex. 
Humble isn’t expected to concede any- 
thing that Amoco wouldn’t. END 
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DO YOU NEED 
REFRIGERATION 
IN ANY OF THESE 
TEMPERATURE 
RANGES? 





Frick Company designs and 
manufactures equipment 
engineered to your individ- 
val plant requirements. 


IF YOU NEED ANY TYPE OF 
COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL 


COOLING .. . call your nearest 
Frick Branch or Distributor for 
recommendations and estimates. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1682 










'WAYNESBORO, PENNA... U.S. 
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New Mine Head Seeks Peace 


Kennedy, taking over as 
UMW’‘s top man by designation 
of executive board until Decem- 
ber election, pledges to “con- 
tinue peaceful relationships”; 
Lewis remains as adviser. 


The United Mine Workers got a new 
president last week and the coal oper- 
ators a new pledge that their friendly 
relations with the mine union won’t be 
disturbed. 

John L. Lewis passed the UMW 
mantle over to his long-time lieutenant, 
72-vear-old Thomas Kennedy. Kennedy, 
in turn, was succeeded in his vice-presi- 
dent’s job by W. A. (Tony) Bovle, who 
now becomes the likely leader of the 
union when Kennedy retires. 
¢ No Wage Talks—Kennedy’s first pro- 
nouncement on taking over was this: 
“We will continue peaceful relation- 
ships with the coal industry.” He added 
that there is no immediate intention of 
reopening coal wage contracts, which 
can be terminated on 60 davs notice 
after Feb. 1. Kennedy holds the office 
by designation by the UMW board un- 
til his formal election by union mem- 
bers next December. 

The 79-year-old Lewis, whose last 10 
vears have been marked by close har- 
mony with the coal mine owners he 
once fought so bitterly, will still be close 
to the union. He became president 
emeritus, at a $50,000 pension that 
matches the UMW president’s salary, 
and will be on hand as adviser to the 
union. He also will continue as a di- 
rector of the UMW welfare funds and 
will serve on several joint committees 
with coal operators to promote the fu- 
ture of coal. 
¢e UMW’s New Head—‘“‘Kennedv has 
lived in John L.’s shadow all these vears, 
but he’s a great man in his own right,” 
a UMW aide said of the union’s new 
president a few days ago. Kennedy 
served four years as lieutenant governor 
of Pennsylvania, elected in 1934, and 
has a long and active record in Demo- 
cratic politics. 

Frequently named on government 
boards, he served briefly as a member 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board and for a year as a member of the 
National War Labor Board. Policy dis- 
putes caused his resignation from both. 

Kennedy entered the mines at 12 and 
joined the UMW soon afterward, in 
1900. He has been on his way up in 
the union since 1906 when, at 18, he 
ati ided his first international conven 
tion, as a delegate. He became presi- 
dent of an Eastern Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite district of UMW four vears later, 





UMW’s new president, Thomas Kennedy, 
takes post yielded by veteran John L. Lewis. 


and participated in negotiations that 
led to the first joint hard-coal contract 
in 1912. He has been a kev figure in all 
anthracite negotiations since. 

In the early days, Kennedy and Lewis 
competed within UMW £ for offices 
and to influence the union on _polic 
matters. ‘The area of disagreement grad- 
ually narrowed—then disappeared. The 
two men became firm allies and friends. 

Through the vears, Kennedy spe- 

cialized in the anthracite field, Lewis in 
bituminous. However, Kennedy stepped 
in to handle the last soft-coal bargain- 
ing when the industry named an anthra- 
cite man, Edward G. Fox, as the chief 
bituminous negotiator. Before that, 
Fox and Kennedy had negotiated an- 
thracite pacts. With Lewis looking 
in from time to time, when Kennedy 
wanted advice, Lewis said, Kenned\ 
and Fox settled quickly and easily. 
e Crown Prince—‘“l'ony’” Boyle, the 
new crown prince, a one-time Montana 
miner, was Lewis’ special assistant—- 
with an office next to him in UMW 
Washington headquarters for the past 
dozen years. Now 56, he has been 
a specialist on the miners’ wage con- 
tracts with the industry and on rela- 
tions with government agencies. 

Bovle, who has spurned the spotlight, 
is the obvious and eventual heir-appat- 
ent to Lewis and Kennedy. Tight-lipped 
and taciturn, he is the antithesis of the 
bold and dramatic miner who has led 
the mine union for the past 40 years. 

However, he may fit the new mold 
for a mine union president. Lewis’ fare- 
well forecast for coal excluded possible 
labor troubles and called for more Vig 
orous union-industrv cooperation to 
build up coal as a key fucl. END 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 





“OKAY, a dictating machine sounds 
like a great idea... but which one?”’ 


With so many makes and types of equipment on 
the market, it’s not hard to get confused! A 
smart move is to look over Edison Voicewriter’s 
complete line of quality machines. You’re bound 
to find a Voicewriter that’s ideal for your 


“With my Edison Voicewriter, ! get 
letters, memos, reports out in a hurry!” 
The Voicewriter offers every convenience for 
the busy executive. At the office, or at home, 
just “talk away” your work by taking the 
mike. Voicewriter Diamond Disc is easy to 

handle . . . easy to transcribe from. 


“With our Edison Televoice installation, 
dictating is as easy as phoning!” 
Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
nects each one to a central transcribing station 
by a handy dictating phone. Work gets out 

faster, much more economically. 


particular work ... whatever your work may be! 

And best of all, with Edison Voicewriter, 
you're dealing with a nation-wide service organ- 
ization... 


with over 70 years’ experience in 


business dictation! 





“With my Midgetape, | catch all my 
customers’ comments for follow-up!” 
You can use the palm-size Midgetape recorder 
for so many jobs! To record conversations— 
for verbal note taking—as a sales-training 
tool! Battery-operated, only 3 Ibs. light, com- 

pletely portable. Use it anywhere! 


A complete line of accessories—telephone recorders, conference units, carrying cases 
and so on—is available to “‘tailor’’ Edison equipment to your particular requirements. 


Mail coupon today for details on the 
Voicewriter system to match your own 
special needs. No obligation, of course. 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. 
In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


Name. 


To: Edison Voicewriter West Orange, New Jersey 


Okay, I’m interested! What do you think a Voicewriter 
can do for me? 





Position 





Organization 





Street 
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a. + 2 
| o. . ’ © 
Cost of Living: What’s Happening to It 
Total 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Living Food Clothing Housing 
| Total Rent Only 
| December, 195? 113-1 115.0 108.1 113.9 115.6 
December, 1952 114.1 113.8 105.1 116.4 120.7 
December, 1953 114.9 112.3 105.3 118.9 127.6 
December, 1954 114.3 110.4 104.3 119.7 129.4 
December, 1955 114.7 109.5 104.7 120.8 131.1 
December, 1956 118.0 112.9 107.0 123.5 134.2 
December, 1957 121.6 116.1 107.6 127.0 136.7 
| December, 1958 123.7 1187 107.5 128.2 138.7 
January, 1959 123.8 119.0 106.7 128.2 138.8 
| February 123.7) 118.2 106.7 128.5 139.0 
| March 123.7) 117.1 107.0 128.7 139.1 
| April 123.9 = 117.6 107.0 128.7 139.3 
| May 124.0 1177 107.3 128.8 139.3 
June 124.5 118.9 107.3 128.9 139.5 
July 124.9 119.4 107.5 129.0 139.6 
August 124.8 118.3 108.0 129.3 139.8 
September 125.2 118.7 109.0 129.7 140.0 
| October 125.5 118.4 108.4 130.1 140.4 
| November 125.6 117.9 109.4 130.4 140.5 
Dec., 1959 125.5 117.8 109.2 130.4 140.8 
Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Lobor Statistics. Qwusiness weer 








Over-All Index Drops a Point, 
But Medical Costs Keep Climbing 


The Labor Dept.’s cost-of-living index for mid-Decem- 
ber showed a slight drop to 125.5% of average prices over 
a 1947-49 period; the last index figure was 125.6%, in 
November (BW —Jan.2’60,p91). 

Food, clothing, and apparel prices dropped. Medical 
care paced other gains in the index. It continued a 
steady, sharp rise to reach 153.2% —to be compared with 
147.3% in December, 1958. 


High Court Upholds Ruling That Bars 


NLRB General Formula on Craft Unions 


The U.S. Supreme: Court this week refused to review 
a lower court ruling that, the National Labor Relations 
Board warned, could have “an unstabilizing effect on 
existing collective bargaining relations.” In effect, this 
upset NLRB tests used since 1954 to decide when craft 
units may be set up for bargaining purposes under the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act. 

Under the 1954 policy, NLRB allowed craft units 
whenever (1) employees within such a group constitute a 
true craft and (2) the union secking to represent them 
traditionally represents employees of that type on a craft 
basis. In adopting this policy, NLRB abandoned guides 
as bargaining history and plant’s integration. 

A test case came up when NLRB allowed the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to set up a 
craft unit of electricians at a Cumberland (Md.), plant 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The board cited its 1954 
policy, rejected arguments that Pittsburgh Plate opera- 
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tions were highly integrated and that the company bar- 
gained on a plantwide basis with the Glass & Ceramic 
Workers. Pittsburgh Plate refused to recognize the 
IBEW craft unit. NLRB sought an enforcement order, 

The court ruled NLRB’s policy was “arbitrary and dis. 
criminatory.” It said that under T-H the board must 
decide in each case what unit is appropriate—it cannot 
substitute a formula to be applied to every case. NLRB 
asked the Supreme Court to review this position. 


Rubber Workers Report on SUB Says 


Plan Is Effective Economic Prop 


Idled rubber workers have collected $3.8-million in 
supplementary unemployment benefits since mid-1957, 
when first payments were made under SUB plans nego- 
tiated the vear before. According to the United Rubber 
Workers, the programs now covering 130,000 members 
employed by 104 companies have demonstrated their 
“practicability . . . as props to the economy of rubber 
communities.” 

A URW research report on SUB plans shows that 
15,000 members—slightly more than 10% of those cov- 
ered—have received benefits from funds maintained by 
employers at a cost of 3¢ per man-hour worked. 

The first month of benefits, which began in July, 1957, 
showed a scant $65 paid out. About a vear later, in 
June, 1958, a high of $552,550 was disbursed to rubber 
workers hard hit by the recession. \lonthly payments 
in 1959 were heaviest in January, when $70,980 was paid 
out; the low for the year, $24,820, was in September. 


Eight Companies in Taft-Hartley 


Elections, Including Two in Steel 


At midweek, the National Labor Relations Board 
began polling employees on “last offers” of a number of 
companics still holding out against steel union demands. 
If the offers are rejected, workers will be free to strike 
after ‘l'aft-Hartlev injunctions run out Jan. 26. 

In most cases, the continuing disputes involve local 
issues—not basic terms reached in the steel settlement 
earlier this month. ‘This was particularly so in two major 
deadlocks at midweek, between the union and Pittsburgh 
Steel Corp. and Acme Steel Co. 


Labor Briefs 


The International Longshoremen’s Assn. will seek a 
uniform master contract covering 10,000 dockers in 30 
Great Lake ports, where wages now range from $1.78 to 
$2.55 an hour. Elimination of the 77¢ differential will 
be a prime goal of 1960 negotiations. 


West Coast shipbuilding unions are raising a $25,000 
fund to promote shipbuilding, to be used to gather infor- 
mation on contracts and relative costs of shipbuilding on 
the Pacific Coast and elsewhere. 
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The creative chemistry 

that brings 

colorful symmetry 

to telephones... ...alSo produces the pipe 
that protects 
a city’s water supply! 





Cycolac*—a tough, hard, rigid plastic material developed Through easily installed rigid pipe made of Cycolac 
and made by Borg-Warner's Marbon Chemical Division— plastic, water flows from main-to-house—unharmed by 
combines excellent moldability, superior strength and soil acids, unhindered by friction. Among many other 
high gloss finish with wide range of colors. That's why Cycolac-molded products: auto dash panels, football 
9 out of 10 color phones are now made of Cycolac, helmets, fire extinguisher and vacuum cleaner parts. 
back of both... 
om 
| Pr Products made by Borg-Warner number well into the hundreds. On the list are 


our own famous consumer lines—Norge and York among them—yet they 
don’t, by any means, illustrate the extent of our influence on modern living. 
More than likely, the engine in your car is timed by a Morse Silent Chain. 
Reflectal’s Alfol aluminum foil insulation lines walls of homes and buildings 
across the country. Commercial aircraft contain such Weston Hydraulics’ prod- 
ucts as nose wheel steering assemblies. Perhaps a bridge in your town was built 
with concrete reinforcing bars made by Calumet Steel Division. So ever-present 
are Borg-Warner products, in fact, that they contribute to your every activity— 
like parts in the presses that printed the magazine you're now reading. 


The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 


. national defense; oil, steel Pee 


and chemicals; agriculture; 
industrial machinery; aviation; 
the automotive industry; home 
equipment. 


IT’S A BETTER PRODUCT WHEN BORG-WARNER MAKES IT 
Borg-Warner Corporation » 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 








These Southeast Decision-Making 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 30-MINUTE 





Joe B. Hutchison, Co-owner 
Electric Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


6G Ou overriding consideration in selecting the elevator 
system for the Electric Building was future tenant satis- 
faction. My associate, Henry C. Beck, Jr., and I, made 
this our greatest single requisite. After experiencing dem- 
onstrations of operatorless elevators, Westinghouse won 
hands down. We are sure our major tenant, Georgia 
Power Company, will enjoy the most efficient elevator 
service available anywhere. 9 9 


CPP eee ee 8 


Sam M. Fleming, President 
Third National Bank in Nashville 
Nashville, Tennessee 


6 6 At the time we were considering modernization of our 
elevators, we were given behind-the-scenes Westinghouse 
demonstrations. We were impressed with the smooth 
orerations of the cars, efficient passenger handling and 
the courtesy of elevators without operators. The West- 
inghouse reputation for reliability of product and proof 
hy demonstration influenced our decision. a 9 









Steve H. Bomar, Senior Vice President & [ :— 
Secretary-Treasurer Xt i ig 


Trust Company of Georgia 


66 Our study of operatorless elevators proved to our com- 
plete satisfaction that Westinghouse Selectomatic Auto- 
matic equipment was a wise choice for our main bank 
building. We have obtained safe, efficient elevator serv- 
ice from our installation which handles our heavy traffic 
peaks smoothly and quickly. We can heartily recommend 
a demonstration of Westinghouse to anyone interested 
in automatic equipment. 9 . 
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R. E. Dumas Milner, President 
Milner Enterprises, Inc. 
Jackson, Mississippi 


6 6 We weren't guessing when we installed Westinghouse in 
the new Petroleum Building in Jackson, Mississippi. I 
had already experienced the advantages of its Automatic 
Traffic Pattern and other outstanding features when, In 
1954, we installed Westinghouse elevators in the Milner 
Building, also in Jackson. This was my first commercial 
office structure, and it certainly made it easy to say 
‘Westinghouse’ when we planned the Petroleum Build- 
ing three years later. ye 5 
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ng| Executives Experienced the 


PRE-INVESTMENT EYE-OPENER™ 


WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS YOUR IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ABOUT BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 





Westinghouse invites you to participate in a demon- 
stration of the most advanced elevator system in the 


more managements of existing buildings specify them 
at modernization time. 

world. You must experience elevator performance to Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
appreciate the remarkable results of Westinghouse deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
engineering skills. Here are elevators that “think” building owner or manager, it pays you well to investi- 
for themselves electronically and automatically. They 
are as new as tomorrow—and more dependable than 
any elevator system previously devised. Tenants ex- 
pect to find them in new buildings—and more and 


gate before you invest. Make arrangements to see this 
behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling the Wes- 
tinghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 
Consult the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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John F. Watlington, Jr., President 
tes Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Sheppard M. Latter, President 
1100 Tulane Building Co. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


sn tn 6G Theelevators for our new Charlotte Building represented 660" experience with Westinghouse elevator equipment 
pi. I an important capital expenditure well worth our thor- in the past has been highly satisfactory. Witnessing an 
natic ough investigation before any investment. Our study ‘Eye-Opener’ demonstration reconfirmed our high re- 
ie clearly demonstrated the technical quality and refine- gard for the Westinghouse elevator system. We are more 
ilner ments necessary for efficient elevator service. We chose convinced than ever that our new Oil & Gas Building, 
rcial Westinghouse Selectomatic Elevators (and Electric Stair- with operatorless elevators by Westinghouse, will pro- 
say Ways) for this building. We are confident our decision vide us with the finest vertical transportation possible. ® 
lid. was a wise one. 99 











Quality... the best economy of all 


Making man-made winds behave 


The big wind in the transonic wind 
tunnel at Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Inc. is produced by a system of 
delicately balanced propellers, which 
can be thrown into violent and danger- 
ous vibration by a mere few ounces of 
unbalance. This is just what happened 
when lubricant leaked out in differing 
amounts from the pitch-control mech- 
anisms at the roots of the blades. 


To the Sunoco man the solution was 
simple enough. He licked the leakage 


completely with a modern Sun lubri- 
cant. This combination of quality in 
engineering know-how, and quality in 
product, proved once again that quality, 
in any sense, is the best economy of all. 


For 73 years, Sunoco has meant 
quality right down the line...quality 
that’s found in more than 400 Sunoco 
industrial products. SUN OIL 
ComPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

In Canada: Sun Oil Company , 
Limited, Toronto and Montreal. ly 


z OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 
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Curious about the Big Three’s new compact cars? About 40% of all 
showroom viewers are giving the compacts a serious look. 


The hot interest, of course, follows the favorable reception of Ameri- 
can Motors’ Rambler and Studebaker-Packard’s Lark. 


If the new cars have put you in a buying mood—with second or third 
car needs in mind—you’ll want these driver’s-seat pointers: 


Over-all, the new American compacts are easy to drive, economical 
to buy and operate, and surprisingly roomy and soft-riding. Compared 
with the most popular European imports, the Corvair (General Motors), 
Falcon (Ford), and Valiant (Chrysler), give you more room, more power, 
softer comforts—plus automatic transmissions. 


But you’ll also notice that the American compacts—compared with 
either their European cousins, or with the big standard-size Detroit cars— 
are somewhat noisier, and have cheaper upholstery and inside trim. They 
also cost quite a bit more than most of their European competition. 


Here are some specifics: 


¢ Engine. The small, six-cylinder powerplants in the compacts are less 
powerful than the eight you probably are used to—you can’t get away as 
fast, or pass as easily, or reach top speed as quickly. But there are plus 
points, too: You get high mileage (18 to 25 miles per gal.), spend less on 
maintenance, and have the added advantage of faster heating-up in cold 
weather. 


The Falcon and Valiant give you a choice of high-performance or 
economy-geared rear axles. And, speaking of economy, the air-cooled 
Corvair (with engine in the rear) doesn’t need water or anti-freeze. 


Corvair, incidentally, has just announced an optional engine with 
a rated horsepower of 95, compared with 80 for the standard model. 


* Size. On balance, the smaller dimensions of the compacts add up to 
an advantage, at least, for most drivers. These models are 10 to 15 in. 
narrower and 2 ft. shorter than conventional cars, a big plus factor when 
it comes to moving in heavy traffic and parking. This reduction in size 
is accomplished with little sacrifice of passenger seating space or over-all 
comfort. On the other hand, you may find a disadvantage in the low height 
of the compacts, especially the Corvair. It’s harder to climb in and out, 
and harder to see around cars and trucks ahead. 


¢ Handling. One thing you’re sure to like about the compacts is their 
easy handling, which takes some of the squeeze out of tight traffic. Steer- 
ing is easy, and the ride is soft and level with little sidesway. The Corvair 
may wander a little in cross winds, though less than some of the well- 
known European rear-engine cars. The Falcon’s steering wheel takes a 
bit of extra turning to round a corner, and the Valiant’s heavier weight 
makes for slightly less ease in parking (unless you get power steering). 


¢ Style. The Corvair, Falcon, and Valiant all offer four-door sedans. The 
Falcon also has a two-door sedan, a two-door station wagon, and a four- 
door wagon, while the Valiant has a four-door wagon in both two- and 
three-seat models (the third seat facing to the rear). Corvair has a sporty 
coupe. (Both Rambler and Lark offer a wider variety of models.) 


* Luggage. Corvair recently made its optional fold-down rear seat 
standard equipment, but still suffers in comparison with the Falcon and 
Valiant, which have roomy rear trunks. Corvair, with engine in rear, has 
a front luggage compartment that could be roomier. 
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¢ Economy. In addition to good gas mileage and lower delivered prices 
($2,000 to $2,500), used car experts report that the compacts should depreci- 
ate less than their bigger brothers—though this is hard to pin down. Also, 
tires are cheaper and should last longer, and batteries are smaller. The 
Valiant’s alternator electrical system will greatly lengthen battery life. 


Another point: Several leading insurance companies (for example: All- 
state, and State Farm Mutual) recently have announced lower rates for 
compacts—a 10% discount in some cases. 


To some playgoers, New York’s “Off-Broadway” theater, which centers 
mostly around Greenwich Village, is a sort of medium-quality theatrical 
curiosity. To others—and this growing list includes nearly all the leading 
critics—Off-Broadway frequently means top-talent entertainment. Over- 
all, the pitch is “new and different,” with a good deal of emphasis on 
“experimental” theater. It is something that you might find well worth- 
while. 


Currently, Off-Broadway is boasting several hits including, of course, 
the musical smash, The Threepenny Opera, which has a performance 
record running into five years (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 
Little Mary Sunshine, a very funny musical satire (Orpheum, 126 Second 
Ave.), and an alternating dramatic bill, The Connection, and Tonight We 
Improvise (Living Theatre Repertory, 530 Sixth Ave.) aren’t quite so solid 
as Threepenny, but are good enough stagecraft to have attracted wide 
attention among uptown playgoers. 


The current runner-up hits on Off-Broadway include Leave It To Jane, 
a Jerome Kern musical originally done in 1917 (Sheridan Square, Seventh 
Ave. and W. Fourth St.); U. S. A., a brilliant dramatic reading based on 
the work by John Dos Passos (Martinique, 32nd St. and Broadway); Orpheus 
Descending, by Tennessee Williams (Gramercy Arts, 138 E. 27 St.); The 
Three Sisters, the Anton Chekov classic (4th St., 83 E. 4th St.); Time of 
Vengeance, a highly original play by Ugo Betti (York, 64th St. and First Ave.); 
and a strong double bill—Krapp’s Last Tape, a one-man drama, and a forceful 
two-man play called The Zoo Story (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.). 


Upcoming attractions that look solid are Parade, a musical starring 
Dody Goodman (Players, 115 MacDougal St.) opening in late January; The 
Crystal Heart, a musical starring Mildred Dunnock (East 74th St., 334 E. 
74), Feb. 14; Gay Divorce, a revival of a 1932 Cole Porter musical (Cherry 
Lane, 38 Commerce St.) February; The Trial of Jesus, an Italian award- 
winning drama (York, 64th and First Ave.) February; and Under the Syca- 
more Tree, a comedy which starred Alec Guinness in London. 


You still may be able to get tickets to the Ice Arena competitions of 
the Olympic Winter Games at Squaw Valley, Calif., Feb. 18-28. The reason: 
Over a thousand more seats have been made available on a daily basis. 
Ticket prices vary from $15 to $25, depending on the date. 


If you plan to attend the games, here are a few how-to-keep-warm 
suggestions: For headgear, wear a peaked water repellent cap with ear- 
flaps that fold inside; for footwear, galoshes to fit over regular shoes or 
after-ski boots (usually fur or fleece-lined); for hands, wool-lined mittens 
with leather or water-repellent outer covering. Also, be sure io take suntan 
lotion and dark sunglasses. For more information, write to Olympic Winter 
Games, San Francisco, Calif. (BW—Oct.10’59,p166). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan, 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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IN THE STORE — A speedy ride to the 
parking lot pick-up station begins 
when cart’s tow pin is lowered into 
slot in endless conveyor chain. 


ae < > _ . 
hee oes OUT OF TUNNEL — Loaded carts ar- 

E rive at the pick-up station where they 
CK UP - are stored until shoppers claim them. 
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is completed at the curb. Customer 
gives number to attendant who rolls 
cart to curb and transfers the mer- 
chandise to the shopper’s auto. 


LINK-BELT KARTVEYOR attendants transfer merchandise to autos. 


mechanizes carryout...takes carts Working together, engineers from Jewel Tea Co. and 
00 ft through tunnel to Link-Belt found this perfect answer to long-distance carry- 

er 5 ° out in Link-Belt’s complete materials handling equipment 
parcel pick-up station 


line. If you have a handling problem — in store or ware- 

ITH parking facilities 200 feet away, most stores house or plant—write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. 

would have a hard time holding customers. But just AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. Ask for our 
the opposite is true at this new Jewel Tea Co. supermarket Book No. 2753, “Link-Belt at Work.” 


in the heart of the Hillcrest shopping center, Joliet, Ill. 
With the Link-Belt Kartveyor system, customers don’t 
have to lift a finger. Loaded carts ride quickly, safely from - 
15 


checkout counter to parcel pickup station... where store 
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BENDIX 
NUCLEAR PROJECTS 


This odd vehicle, sometimes remotely controlled, carries nuclear “space” 


4] 


engines to test locations at the Atomic Energy Commission 


facility at Jackass Flats, Nevada. Bendix will supply some of the control rod drive mechanisms to regulate the power of these engines. 


THREE NUCLEAR ENGINES IN RACE FOR AIR-SPACE SUPREMACY 


In the all-out race for space and 
air supremacy the United States is 
developing three mighty nuclear 
engines—a nuclear aircraft engine, a 
nuclear ramjet and a nuclear rocket 
engine. They are for use in planes, 
missiles and space vehicles. 

Today’s missiles gulp gigantic 
fuel loads in seconds. By compari- 
son, the ramjet and aircraft engines, 
powered with atomic fuel, will have 
tremendously increased range just 
as nuclear power has greatly in- 
creased the range of submarines. The 
nuclear rocket engine will also deliver 
far greater thrust per pound of fuel. 

Bendix® is playing a significant 
part in the development of all of 
these engines. A Bendix nuclear 
research reactor is being used by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
connection with the nuclear air- 
craft engine. 

For the nuclear ramjet and rocket 
engines, Bendix supplies control rod 
drive mechanisms, which regulate 


the power generated in the atom- 
splitting, heat-producing process. 
In this case we are applying expe- 
rience gained in building control 
rod drive mechanisms for Navy sub- 
marines and for the prototype 
engine for the Navy’s first nuclear- 
powered surface ship. 

Similar Bendix control mecha- 
nisms also regulate the Shippingport 
reactor, the first full-scale industrial 
atom power plant in the United 
States. It is operated by the 
Duquesne Light and Power Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 

To warn of trouble and auto- 
matically shut down reactors when 
safety requires, Bendix developed 
a transistorized “‘ cut-off’ switch for 


“Conde 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





A thousand diversified products 


the large research reactor being built 
for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Radiation 
damage tests are being performed 
for the Air Force. Transistorized 
nuclear instrumentation is being 
supplied to the Army Package Power 
Reactor at Fort Belvoir. This project 
deals with reactors to supply poWer 
in remote locations, such as the 
Arctic, where fuel is lacking. 

To help train nuclear engineers, 
a Bendix research reactor is being 
built for the University of Kansas. 
Bendix is also associated in the 
development of the reactor which 
will supply industrial power to the 
Detroit Edison System. 

As a further indication of long 
experience in this new field, Bendix 
has operated the Kansas City 
Division for the past ten years. It 
is a large AEC facility covering 
1,300,000 square feet, employing 
nearly 8,000 people, and is devoted 
to the atomic weapons program. 
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hESEARCH 


The amazing array of accomplish- 
tents above has been claimed by re- 
archers for one of medicine’s newest 
eapons—negative ions. In_ scientific 
xtbooks, these are described as nega- 
vely charged atoms or groups of atoms 
iturally found in the atmosphere. 

Last week, scientists at General Elec- 
ic Co.'s Lamp Research Center in 
cla Park, Ohio, were talking about the 
velopment of a new svstem to pro- 
hice negative ions synthetically and 
tonomically. ‘Their announcement was 
te latest outcropping of a continuing 
terest in the effects of ions on man. 
n the basis of evidence already ac- 
mulated, scientists seem at least half 
nvinced that an atmosphere rich in 
gative ions can work wonders on all 
ts of ailments. 

Effective on Cancer—Such claims 
ve been made—and discarded—before. 
it in recent tests researchers have 
me up with hard-to-refute evidence 
at cancer patients may benefit from 
heavy artificially produced concentra- 
bn of negative ions. In experiments 
ith rats and mice, the development 
te of lung cancer has been cut drasti- 
lly by placing the animals in cages 
pntaining a lot of negative ions. 

In one series of tests, run by Dr. 
Valter H. Eddy, formerly of Columbia 
versity, 60 mice of a breed especially 
Asceptible to lung cancer were sepa- 
Hed into two equal groups. One group 
% kept in ordinary atmosphere; the 
ther in a room with a high negative 
Mm content. At the end of two months, 
- of the 30 mice living in ordinary air 
nd developed lung malignancies and 
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tranquilizing effect on mental patients 


growth of lung cancer in mice <*~ )) 


died. Of the other group only two died; 
the rest showed no signs of lung cancer. 

Nobody is sure just how ions stymie 
the growth of cancerous tissue. But 
Dr. Eddy’s results are spectacular 
enough to catch the eve of a number of 
important medical authorities. The 
American College of Chest Phvsicians, 
to name only one group, has set up a 
committee to probe the value of nega 
tive ions in treatment of lung cancer. 

Several companies are also watching 
the developments closely, in order to 
be off and running fast if the long- 
awaited market opens for machines that 
produce negative ions artificially. Sev 
cral appliance makers already have in- 
corporated electrostatic ion generators 
into some air-conditioning sets. Others 
have lab models under. test. The 
leaders include Philco, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Emerson Electric, and 
Carrier Corp. 
¢ By a Waterfall—Some scientists have 
long suspected that the therapeutic 
value of negative ions would someday 
be recognized by the medical profession. 
Air normally contains a small number 
of negatively charged oxvgen particles. 
This is especially the case during a 
thunderstorm and in areas close to a 
waterfall. Breathing a high concentra- 
tion of these negative ions may be 
mildly exhilarating for normal persons. 
But it sometimes has an almost miracu- 
lous effect on asthma sufferers: Within 
minutes, bronchial tubes clear, and most 
svmptoms of distress disappear. 

It has also been well documented 
that negative ions are effective on 
burn cases. 


In some instances, major 


Research tests indicate that negative ions......make 


burns heal more quickly, & with less pain ... produce 
/ 





Negative lons for Everybody? 


burns healed in half the normal time 
when patients were placed in rooms into 
which large quantities of negative ions 
had been pumped. A high negative ion 
count also seems to ease pain in cases 
of surgerv and arthritis. And a series of 
recent tests on mental patients seem 
to indicate that the tiny particles act 
is tranquilizers, too. 

¢ Varying Results—In the past, the 
trouble has been in achieving these re- 
sults under scientifically convincing 
standards. ‘The outcome of some experi- 
ments was so good as to be almost un- 
believable; others, seemingly under iden- 
tical conditions, produced few—if any— 
beneficial effects. 

So medical circles gradually began to 
doubt that researchers would ever ob 
tain results conclusive enough to estab- 
lish negative ions as a reliable treat- 
ment tool. Some researchers gave up 
cxperiments in disgust. 

lhe change, according to Dr. Ru- 
dolph Nagy of Westinghouse’s Lamp 
Div., is simply that today, for the first 
time, there are machines that turn out 
a reliable supply of negative ions. Pre- 
vious units tended to be erratic: Some 
produced too few negative ions; some 
even generated positive ions instead 
which can be detrimental to health. 
¢ Who Makes ‘Them—At the moment, 
among the companies manufacturing 
devices that produce negative ions are: 
Philco, Emerson Electric, and Michael 
Electric Co. of New Haven, Conn. 
Philco started selling its Ionitron as an 
added attraction on some air-condition- 
ing units, to aid victims of hav fever 
and other allergies. Now it’s thinking 
125 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


from sealing 
to safety... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
FELTS! 





Versatile A+ Felts .. . precision en- 
gineered to meet your exact design 
specifications . . . have over a thou- 
sand different uses. They form the 
tight-sealing packing and gaskets 
essential to reliable missile perform- 
ance ... and insure the safe ship- 
ment of delicate instruments by 
cushioning them against shock and 
vibration. In other forms, they filter, 
insulate, polish, absorb . . . and set 
new standards in fashion. 


Find out how A+ Felts can improve 
your current or proposed applica- 
tions. Send us your design problems. 
Our engineers will follow through 
promptly. 


American Felt 
Com vy 






101 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 
Among our famous trademarks: 
vistex—fiber-reinforced gaskets and 
seals; WINDSOR FELT—nonwoven 
bonded fabrics; HUSHALON—dec- 
orative and acoustical wall covering. 
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about raising the ion count slightly and 
billing the unit as a tranquilizer, too. 

Emerson, a later arrival in the field, 
has introduced an ionization unit ¢cm- 
ploving radioactive tritum and a power 
supply. ‘The ionizer it markets is man- 
ufactured by the Wessix Electric 
Heater Co. of San Francisco. 

Michael Electric, after some early 
trouble with the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission on advertising claims for its 
Puritron, is now selling it as an air 
purifier. 

Westinghouse, GE, and Carricr all 
have experimental machines to produce 
negative ions well along in develop- 
ment. But they have not vet decided on 
full-scale production. 
¢ How They Work—lons can be gen- 
crated in many different wavs, but the 
negative ion-making machines now 
known to be under development are 
all basically similar in principle. All 
of them use energy to knock clectrons 
loose from some metal substance; these 
electrons then combine with molecules 
in the air to become negative ions. 

One early experimental model at 
Westinghouse was an ultraviolet lamp 
tvpe. Carrier’s experimental unit, like 
the one Philco has on sale, is designed 
to accompany a standard air condi- 
tioncr. 

GE’s latest svstem operates by ex- 
posing aluminum foil to the ultraviolet 
radiation emitted by germicidal lamps. 
The energy from this radiation removes 
electrons from the foil. 
¢ Studies Abroad—Interest in negative 
ions as a potential medical aid isn't 
confined to U.S. researchers. ‘There's 
considerable study of the subject under 
wav abroad, especially in Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

In a trip to Russia, Dr. I. Kornbluch 
of Philadelphia’s Northeastern Hospital 
discovered extensive use of ion therapy 
there. New medical students are being 
trained in the use of negative ions, and 
more than 100 hospitals and health 
centers are said to be taking regular 
advantage of negative ion therapv. 
Among the maladies treated this wav: 
peptic ulcers, arthritis, bronchial asth- 
ma, hypertension, and various tvpes of 
neuroses. At several clinics in Europe, 
lav fever sufferers are receiving nega- 
tive ion therapy. 
¢ Prognosis—A good deal of research 
remains to be done before scientists 
can explain precisely why negative ions 
have curative powers. 

At Columbia, University of Pennsvl- 
vania, Stanford University, and_ half 
a dozen other centers of medical re- 
search, the search for more information 
is on. The evidence already in suggests 
that the trail leads to something big, 
and despite the long way still to go, 
there’s little doubt in anvone’s mind 
that negative ions will someday be a 
powerful weapon against discase, END 
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Confidential Reports Ready | ‘WW 
on 2,000 Industrial Sites 


If you’ve ever had difficulty in 
finding good sources of information 
on industrial sites, here’s important 
news. Today, the New York State 
Department of Commerce can supply 
you with all the facts you need to 
know on more than 2,000 carefully 
selected sites throughout the state, ; 
This information is detailed, up to [24es 17 
date and accurate. It is obtainable |iectronic 
nowhere else. reighs on 
rates it re 
Adaptec 

N. Y. State plant sites are chosen ity, Cali 
by the Department of Commerce orth An 
after on-the-spot inspections by rasan av 
trained industrial geographers and _ ftompetiti 
industrial real-estate specialists, [Society « 
Many of these sites are less than Handling 
an hour by rail or truck from metro- 
politan New York—the world’s big- | Terme 
gest and richest market. Others are packaging 
situated on deep water along the foamplas 
Hudson River, the Barge Canal or form to ' 
the newly opened St. Lawrence Sea- _ fecurelys 
way. Still others are close to the hf the er: 
Thruway, which links New York Plywood 
with bordering states and Canada. , 
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Free, comprehensive report buncture 





‘abricatic 


For recommended sites, informa- 
tion is provided on labor availability 


and costs ... water quality and 
volume ... transportation . . . state 
and local taxes . . . power costs, etc. 


Where buildings exist, you'll get de- 
tails on price and financing 
structural conditions... heating and 
cooling... electrical installations... 
and floor load capacity. 

All information is gathered with- 
out divulging your identity and is 
sent to you in strictest confidence. 
There is never any cost or obligation 
for this service. 

To get your free reports on in- 
dustrial sites, labor, transportation, 
water or other subjects, please drop 
me a line (outlining your specific Fir plyy 
needs) at the New York State De-_ |'0$8.10 
partment of Commerce, Rocm 4521, {Tacoma 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y- _ foanels | 








Or telephone HObart 2-7511. We'll finish eg 
also be glad to send you our free ! 
; ore . er cent 
booklet “Industrial Location Serv- : 
: , vithout 
ices,”” which shows how you can put m : 
’ txterio} 


these reports to work. 
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Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce 
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upply ix Package —This unique fir ply- 
ed to wod shipping container features a free- 
a ating inner floor that virtually elim- 
up to Jpates in-transit damage to delicate 
inable jectronic equipment — yet it costs and 
weighs only half as much as the bulkier 
rates it replaces. 
Adapted by Ampex Corp., Redwood 
hosen _ ity, Calif., from a system developed by 
nerce orth American Aviation, the container ’ 
; by Jras an award winner at the packaging uy PLYWOOD 
; and ompetition recently conducted by the ; (COVERED wiTH 


+4 s RUGATED CARDBOARD) 
alists. (Society of Packaging and Materials 
than Handling Engineers. 


wr Termed “free floating suspension” 
's are packaging, the system is keyed to a 
y the foamplastic-supported fir plywood plat- 
al or form to which the padded lading is 
» Sea- fecurely strapped. Sides, top and bottom 
o the hf the crate itself are also fir plywood. 
York Plywood construction provides strength 
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PADDING 





nada. hd rigidity without the penalty of extra 
veight, gives maximum impact and 
ouncture resistance, and also simplifies 
rma- |4brication and assembly. 














ecific fir plywood vaulted roof components helped hold overall construction costs Plywood patterns help save hun- 
: De- [10 $8.10 per square foot on this new Redi-Gas office-display-warehouse building in dreds of dollars monthly at Ryan Aero- 
4521, Tacoma, Washington. The multiple arch roof is composed of curved stressed-skin nautical Co. Fir plywood is cut to exact 
Be Danels (each four feet wide and spanning 16 feet) which combine roof decking, shapes of parts to be obtained ; from 
mae inish ceiling and insulation. In addition to reducing on-site labor by as much as 80 metal sheets and arranged for optimum 
Paicd Der cent, the curved roof components permit large clear floor areas, spanning 16 feet cutting. Pola roid camera prints are 
n put without supplementary support from purlins or trusses. Each panel consists of rushed to production Crews within min- 
“xterior fir plywood top and bottom skins glued to light lumber framing. utes after the layout is approved. 
) * ae 
Y FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write Fe * ) ns 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION ‘DFPA\ 
_ ~ ” — aye Sic raps q ‘ . , . a, : 
i an industry-wide organization devote © research, promotion and quality contro QUALI vy 
Always specify by DFPA grade-trademarks ‘one? 
3, 1960 

























































WE GOT THE ORDER... 


2-way radio service clinched it! 








%e 





WHEN THE ORDER HANGS ON COSTS AND SERVICE, 
MOTOROLA RADIO CONTROL CAN SWING THE SALE! 


Speed your drivers directly from call io call with split-second Motorola radio 
dispatching. This on-the-move control gives you the kind of service that attracts 
and keeps customers—at a profit! Want proof? Ask a nearby Motorola 2-way radio 
user. Learn firsthand how drivers and vehicles become more productive—saving 
miles and minutes with each 2-way radio message. 

Why Motorola? You get highest dollar value! 1. A custom-planned system engi- 
neered to your specific requirements. 2. The right equipment for your job—from 
the world’s most complete line of communications tools. 3. Unmatched reliability, 
proved by the majority of the nation’s utilities, police, fire and transportation 
services. 4. Motorola service by factory-trained technicians from nearby main- 
tenance centers. 

No wonder Motorola outsells all other makes combined! 


Motorola . . . the communications specialist to industry for nearly three decades 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, , 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
SPaulding 2-6500 





A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 
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beaway Made a Slow 


Traffic fell below predictions as congestion and delays 


iscouraged shippers. 
ore cargo, should be better. 


At dusk on Dec. 3, the Rockcliffe 
Mall, a  252-ft. Canadian canaller, 
eared St. Lambert lock for Montreal 
firbor—the last ship out of the St. 
lawrence Seaway in its first vear. 

This month, the Seaway agencies of 
te U.S. and Canada announced the 
\away carried 20.1-million tons of cargo 
49-million tons less than its advocates 
id forecast—but understandably more 
tan the 11.8-million tons the old, shal- 
bw St. Lawrence canals -handled in 
958. 

' New Access—There is no doubt that 
he Seaway has made an impact on 
North America. It has permitted large 
cean vessels to call at inland ports 
shere only small ones, if any, had 
alled before. It has helped make in- 
bnd manufacturers conscious of world 
markets. It has diverted some cargo 
rom Atlantic and Gulf ports—and from 
he railroad, truck, and barge lines that 
onnect these with the Midwest. ‘To 
he extent that. competition has cut 
reight rates, exporters and importers 
ould take advantage of savings as a 
onsequence of the Seaway. 

» But a Rash of Ills—But the Scaway 
as not drained off a sensational amount 
M trafic. It has not made a New 
fork of Chicago. In its first vear, it 
as been plagued with problems. 
Many ocean ships were inadequately 
quipped and their crews were insufh- 
hently experienced to navigate the in- 
pnd canals and locks. ‘The canals and 
acks, in turn, were not prepared to 
andle the ships efficiently. The re- 
iting congestion was further aggra- 
ated by the shortage of facilities and 
y inexperienced crews at lake ports, 
making it hopeless for ship operators 
) stick to schedules. 

When the ice thaws in April and 
lips steam up the St. Lawrence again, 
he picture should be improved. Crews, 
oth ashore and aboard ship, will be 
nore familiar with their jobs. Ships 
ill have new equipment they lacked 
ast year, and some locks will be modi- 
ed. Shore facilities will be expanded. 
Some ships will not be back because 
heir owners didn’t find the pot of gold 
hey expected last vear. As a_ result, 
here should be less congestion and bet- 
ct scheduling—and more cargo sent by 
hippers who avoided the Seaway in its 
‘st year while awaiting improvements. 
To appreciate the contribution that 
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But this year, with fewer ships and 


the Seaway has made to North Ameri- 
ca’s transportation network, you have 
to remember what it is and what it was 
intended to achieve. 

Ever since the Lachine Rapids turned 
back Jacques Cartier’s expedition up 
the St. Lawrence in the 16th Century, 
men have wanted a deep waterway from 
the Atlantic Ocean into the Great 
Lakes. From the Atlantic to Lake Su- 
perior, the St. Lawrence-lakes system 
drops 602 ft. The largest single drop, 
326 ft., is from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario (around Niagara Falls). The 
next biggest is the stretch from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal—the Seawav— 
where the water level drops 225 ft. 
¢ Step by Step—Through the vears, 
the Canadians deepened the waterwav 
on their side, put in several canals with 
18 lift locks in the St. Lawrence por- 
tion, the Welland Ship Canal with 
seven locks around Niagara Falls. But 
the St. Lawrence permitted ships with 
a draft of only 14 ft. 

In 1954, Canada and the U.S. agreed 
to provide 27-ft. draft and to reduce the 
St. Lawrence locks from 18 to seven 
to speed up traffic. Canada agreed to 
assume 72% of the $471-million cost, 
building five of the seven St. Lawrence 
locks, deepening the Welland Canal, 
and making other improvements. 


|. Different Goals 


When the Seaway was opened to 
traffic last vear, the beginning was far 
from a happy one. Ocean ships, with 
their high superstructures caught in the 
wind, crashed into the unprotected walls 
of the Canadian locks. ‘The immense 
amount of traffic—partly expected be- 
cause of the cagerness of steamship 
owners to get in on the first vear, partly 
unexpected because of a late thaw— 
piled up at the entrance to the Welland 
Canal, provoking protests that the Ca- 
nadians should have twinned the Wel- 
land locks. 

The accidents and delavs—which did 

not occur in the two U.S. locks 
brought out that the two nations had 
joined in the huge enterprise with dif- 
ferent goals. 
e Lake Bias—To Canada, the Seawav 
is above all a deep waterway for large 
lakers. As one Canadian spokesman 
put it only half in jest, “We don’t care 
if no ocean ships use it.” 


Start 


The new big lakers would be able 
to carry grain more efficiently from Lake 
Superior to Montreal for transshipment 
to ocean ships, as well as iron ore back 
up from Quebec. So the Canadian 
locks were designed with the long, low 
lakers in mind. As for general cargo, 
Canada’s largest industrial city is Mont- 
real, and it’s on tidewater. The few 
ocean ships that would bring cargo to 
l'oronto were regarded as secondary. 
¢ Ocean Bias—But the U.S. Midwest 
had the ocean ship bug. It envisioned 
large ocean ships hauling grain directly 
to world markets, bypassing such tradi- 
tional transshipment ports as Buffalo. 
And with its heavy concentration of 
population and industrv—as compared 
to the Canadian side of the lakes—the 
Midwest had more justification in ex- 
pecting ocean ships to bring in general 
cargo from around the world to its 
front door, take out its manufactures. 


ll. Only Partial Success 


It is against these two contrasting 
goals that the Seawav’s first vear results 
must be judged. The judgment: Nei- 
ther country got what it had in mind, 
but for different reasons. 

Ihe total movement of 20.]-million 

tons through the Seaway proper fell 
short of the predicted 25-million. The 
Welland’s total of 26.9-million tons 
(which includes U.S.-Canadian traffic 
that doesn’t get into the St. Lawrence 
River) was even shorter of its predicted 
40-million tons. 
e Strike Effect—In fairness to the fore- 
casters, the U.S. steel strike had not 
been expected. It affected iron ore 
movements in both directions. 

Because Canadian mills at Hamilton, 
Ont., had to switch from Mesabi to 
Oucbec ore, the St. Lawrence gained 
ore movements at the Welland’s ex- 
pense. Whether movement of ore from 
Oucbee to U.S. mills was significantly 
cut is not vet known. On the other 
hand, the strike did cause greater im- 
ports of foreign steel products than oth- 
crwise would have come up the lakes. 
No one knows by how much, if at all, 
it cut U.S. exports via the Seawav. 

The Canadian hope to bring huge 
quantities of grain down from the lake- 
head was somewhat frustrated. But this 
was not the Seaway’s fault. It so hap- 
pened that overseas demand for Can- 
ada’s grain was off. 
¢ Bulk Cargoes—Looking at the first 
vear from the U.S. viewpoint, one 
must distinguish between bulk and gen- 
eral cargo. 

Aside from iron ore, the one other 
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Now I See What They Mean When They Say, 





Joy fans for ventilation service have adjustable blades which can be re- 
set manually or automatically. Fan output can be adjusted to meet 
changing requirements for ventilation air in a matter of seconds. If auto- 
matic operation is desired, the controls can be linked to a sensing element 
and blade pitch changed in response to variations in temperature, humid- 
ity, CO2 concentration, etc. 

Joy Controllable-Pitch Fans can be furnished in a wide range of sizes 
and capacities for commercial and industrial ventilation and cooling. 
The vane-axial design, with integral motor, combines high efficiency with 
the economy and convenience of in-the-duct mounting. Joy Adjustable- 
Pitch Fans offer the same design advantages at a lower cost, because 
each blade is re-set individually but easily. 

In addition to a complete line of efficient vane-axial fans for ventila- 
tion duty, Joy is the leading producer of custom designed fans for ship- 
board and aircraft service. Whatever your air moving problem may be, 
there is a Joy fan which will provide the best solution for you. For com- 
plete details on Joy fans, write for Bulletin 1144-56. 


ted l—— * J 
. Va 
AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


x y N 7 | 








| [ “OD a 2 CQ Joy Manufacturing Company 

| ce SoD {A Pp Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

oe a La S a In Conada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
t ect Re Compress 


procating & Dynam 


(Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario 
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important bulk commodity is grain. As 
a whole, grain exports through the Sea. 
way started out with a bang—at the 
expense of Atlantic ports such as Balti. 
more, Boston, Norfolk, and Philadel. 
phia. But on June 18, the Eastern rail. 
roads cut their export rate on grain 
moving to Atlantic ports by 25%. That 
brought a considerable share of the 
grain movement back to the railroads 
and to the Atlantic ports. 

As the year wound up, only Duluth- 
a traditional grain port—had reason to 
rejoice. The other lake 
to the Eastern seaboard, had felt the 
railroad competition. 
¢ General Cargoes—Equally significant, 
and more painful because it is more 
profitable, was the shortfall in general 
cargo. Seaway authorities had _ pre. 
dicted that general cargo would make 
up 10% to 12% of the Scawav’s total. 
Instead, it came to only 9 

Inbound, general cargo’s share met 
the highest prediction—12% of the 
total. But outbound movements 
amounted to only 6 of the total. 
Disappointed port and steamship off- 
cials offer several possible explanations 
Some manufacturers decided to sit out 
the first season rather than break tradi- 
tional shipping patterns, others were 
willing to trv but were discouraged by 
the delavs they heard of, and still others 
not alose to port cities found no advan- 
tage in the Seawav. 

What discouraged these last export- 
ers was the failure of Western railroads 
to post a lower export rate to lake ports. 

“We can cite a number of instances 
where good export cargo originates less 
than 300 miles from a Great Lakes port 
yet pays a higher rate to a Lakes port 
than to an Atlantic Seaboard port mort 
than twice the distance said 


pol ts, closer 


Wav,” sal 
Adm. J. M. Will, president of Ameri 
can Export Lines. 


Ill. Did It Save Money? 


Long after the noveltv has worn off 
and the engineering 
achievement hav« 
only the savings it 
make the Seaway a success. 
has no monopoly. It is no 
less than an alternate means of trans- 
porting goods. 


testimonials to 
been forgotten, it 1s 
offers that can 
The route 


r 


more no! 


In its first year, the Seaway did in- 
deed save money for some shippers. 
\. O. Smith, Willys Motors, and 


Divco-Wavne Corp., for example, re 
ported savings. Divco-Wayne said it 
saved S600 per 100 tons over New York 
in exporting bus bodies from its Rich- 
mond (Ind.) plant. 
But other shipper 
pleased. Even if the freight rate de- 
lighted them, they upset bv the 
delavs that inconvenienced them and 
frequently cost them money. The Grace 
had expected to 


were less than 


WCTC 


Line, as an example, 
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‘Outboard Marine’s quality products 
» |depend upon the finest steels”-w2; 92257 


ippcrs. 

and a r 
le. re Johnson, Evinrude and Gale outboard motors. Lawnboy lawn mowers, Cushman motor scooters and 
aid it golf carts, Pioneer chain saws—names familiar to almost everyone —all have two things in common. 
» York They are all manufactured by the alert, fast-moving Outboard Marine Corporation, and they are all 
Rich- quality built incorporating the finest steels available, a substantial amount of which comes from the 
nw Sharon Steel ( /orporation, Sharon, Pa. 
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SEMI-PRIVATE 


FLOOR TO CEILING 
(as shown) 








PARTITIONS _ 
DESIGNED BY — 


artitions, Inc. 
FRAMES OF LIFETIME ANODIZED ALUMINUM 


combined with 
"K&M"’ ASBESTOS-CEMENT KAMWALL PANELS 


ee the functional, lifetime beauty of anodized 
aluminum extrusions combines with structurally strong, 
sage eee ae non-combustible, flexible, easy-to-handle asbestos- 
cement KAMWALL Panels by Keasbey & Mattison 
MANUFACTURING Company in your choice of colors to provide partitioning 
PLAN to fit every need. The unique interlocking posts, exclu- 
Pestitions, lnc. offers yeu sive with Partitions, Inc., joins the panels together 
0 great new profit oppor- rigidly and securely in a matter of seconds. No special 
tunity requiring only a labor is required because the partitions are completely 
screwdriver ond a very pre-fabricated, ready to join together. Low-cost, anodized 
small capital investment. aluminum partition systems are the exclusive develop- 
ment of Partitions, Inc. They provide ALL the answers 

—o ae to functional partitioning with the custom look. 


Partitions, Inc. 


WEST CHESTER PIKE * EDGEMONT, PA. 
Phone: ELGIN’ 6-8100 
























Copyright 1960—Partitions, Inc. 
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make the round trip between Chicago 
and the Caribbean in +2 days—20 days 
longer than the New York-Caribbeanj 
route. Instead, it took as much as 684% 

Several factors accounted for the de.@ 
lavs. For one thing, the number off 
ships that used the Seaway—3,300 off 
them—was higher than it might have§ 
been. Some were attracted bv novelty§ 
of the first vear of navigation, others§ 
bv the softness of the charter market,§ 


‘ 
persuading many tramp operators to § 


scnd their ships up the St. Lawrence. 
¢ Unprepared—Besides the congestion 
and accidents on the waterwav, there 
was a snarl in lake ports where facili- 
tics and men were not ready—even 
though cities had had vears to prepare, 
Of the major ports, onlv ‘Toronto won 
unqualified praise. Milwaukee had pro 
vided ample facilities, including a 
heavy-lift crane, but it threw in a regu- 
lation that upset the works: Ships were 
required to use the crane for cxtremely 
heavy cargoes, forcing them to make a 
second stop after discharging other 
cargo in another part of the harbor. 
Detroit didn’t have sufficient berthing 
space. Chicago had two places to call, 
Navy Pier and Lake Calumet. Mam 
ships decided against using the excel- 
lent facilities of Calumet, however, 
because of the tricky, winding, multi- 
bridged Calumet River that leads to it. 
So Navv Pier was often crowded. 
e Tramp Competition—1h« idded 
costs imposed by delavs wer slighth 
offset by the competition between 
scheduled steamship lines and tramps. 
(he tramps frequently brought in steel 


products, cut rat rol export cargoes 
so thev wouldn’t return to sea empt 
Ihis season, it is generally exnected 
that there will be fewer ships but bet- 
ter schedules \t a meeting last week 


between the two Seaway agencies and 
the American Merchant Marine Inst- 
tute, the agencies did not react to the 
institute's grievances on improvement 
of locks and channels, equipment for 
ships and locks. But already ¢ inadians 
are making improvements in th Wel- 
land Canal. Some of the ports are con- 
tinuing their expansion programs. 

At the same time, competition for 


the freight will be more keen. In the 
wake of 10% ocean rate increases posted 
by lines calling on the Atlantic, the 
conferences of lines of the lakes are 
likely to raise their rates, too. They 
seem to feel that tramps lost tov much 


monev last vear to come back 

e And Railroads—The Eastern rail 
roads won't be idle. Right now thes 
are studving whether to cut rates on 
about 
as cars, farm implements, ind meat 
products. ‘They saw how the cut in 
grain rates won grain back for them 
in great volume, and they figure thes 
would also divert from the Seaway the 
more profitabl general cargo. END 


20 items of general cargo such 
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Seventy years ago a 36-year-old civil engineer 
ttled a roaring blizzard in 40 below zero weather 
h explore an elusive pass in the Rocky Mountains of 
wrthern Montana. This epic of human courage proved 
le passage existed and opened the way for Great 
forthern’s low-level route between the Great Lakes 
hd the Pacific Ocean. 

John F. Stevens was determined to fulfill success- 
hilly an assignment from a man he never had seen— 
ames J. Hill, the budding empire builder, who was 
nfident that a low pass suitable for his Great North- 
rn tracks across the formidable Rockies existed along 
he Continental Divide less than 100 miles south of 
fanada. Maps showed a Marias Pass in this region, 
hat there were no records that white men had explored 
. Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
ainly sought the pass and gave it its name in 1806. 
Snow was already deep in the Rockies when Engi- 
eer Stevens took the job of locating the fabled pass. 
Factual information on the mountainous region was 
Kim, and illness of his Indian guide forced Col. Stevens 








He conquered the Rockies for 
an Empire Builder 


to alone make his successful reconnaissance of the 
Continental Divide on that bitterly cold and blizzardy 
winter day. 





The doughty engi- Da 
neer’s conquering of AAR. CANADA 
the Rockies gave |---=------ _-3-------- m 


lowest rail crossing of AON Se. MARIAS 
the Continental Di- . uonrann” ROS pass 
vide in the United |'*"° . a 
States north of New 

Mexico. Marias Pass is only 5,213 feet above sea 
level—an extremely low-altitude route through which 
Great Northern passenger and freight trains surmount 
the Montana Rockies with time-saving ease. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


' ‘ GLACIER 
Great Northern the |™ ,. av. Sra INATIONAL PARK 
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WATER IS A MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


0 100% 


expensive 


to du Po 
waste OF Ph 


Du | 
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Water in the lakes and rivers is free, but there it’s only a raw material. 
ey nan nag opie Co. gots Before you can use it, you put it through a complete chemical manufacturing process. 
(with the help of Neptune meters) You need expensive equipment and chemicals to collect it, store it, pipe it and purify it. 
1. Well water at 53° used first By that time water is much too expensive to waste. 
for air conditioning But how do you keep your people from wasting it? ‘ 
2. eects, used for Install water meters at every key point in your plant. Measure what every depart- i As 
+ ahaa oo ment or process uses. Ask the meters to uncover hidden leaks and careless habits. They }!"NE 
. Used in chemical dehumidifier ; ; ae aes es . sno he: hangers, |7M a 
Passes through heat exchanger show where you can save with automatic shut-off devices, by improving heat exchangers, FY 
" . . . °,° . . , ) > 
. Passes through by altering processes, by recirculating and reconditioning water for re-use. Don’t dump 4 nd e 
nua ghergemaneae drop down the drain until you’ve gotten full use out of it. shat _ 
) —caohenlmnen-icyanempenlemaabitaas Call Neptune for help in saving water costs. Though Neptune now means more than /t¢s 


. Finally used to cool roof - é ‘ : . ‘ . ‘ake fiv 
just meters, water conservation—through accurate metering—is still our biggest business. 
u 


‘o han 
L/QUID METERS inv hot 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY] cas wervers neces 


19 West 50th Street + New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS |Staph \ 
for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL instead 


for a better / measure of profit 
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In Production 






olor Slides and Tape Recordings 






supplant Blueprints at Hughes Plants 






Hughes Aircraft Co. has developed a system for giving 
smultancous audible and visual instructions to workers 
m its own assembly lines for complex electronic com- 
ponents. ‘The system, called Video-sonics, supplants 
jueprints and oral instructions. And, says Hughes, it 
des it better than the cars-only system developed by 
Westinghouse and Dictaphone (BW —Jun.14'5$,p70). 

) At each worker's station is an automatic 35-mm. slide 
rojector, a small screen, a magazine of 35-mm. color 
ansparencics, a magnetic tape recorder with a magazine 
@ pre-recorded tape, and a set of earphones. 

Each time the worker performs an operation, Video- 
nics shows by color slides how the work should be 
etformed and how the unit should look at this stage 
assembly. ‘The synchronized tape gives oral instruc- 
fons. After cach step has been described, there’s an 
terval for the operator to carry out the work, then 
“beep” to warn that the next instruction is about to 
ome. ‘The slides change automatically, but the worker 
an speed up or slow down the unit to match work speed. 
Hughes has installed more than 1,000 units at its own 
lants. It will offer the Video-sonics idea to the mili- 
ary services, but not to other companics as yet. 
According to Aviation Weck, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
ion, Video-sonics has enabled Hughes to slash defect 
ates by as much as 100 to 1, while increasing output. 
ormerly, Hughes says, even experienced operators using 
dueprints and oral instructions could achieve only about 
0% of the optimum work standard sect by production 
lanners. Now almost every operator can maintain 90% 
‘0 100% of the standard throughout the shift. 























du Pont Plans Full-Scale Production 


Of Photosensitive Printing Plates 


Du Pont will build a full-scale plant to produce its 

hotosensitive plastic printing plates (BW —Oct.11°58, 
4). This brings to an end 10 years and $6-million 
vorth of research and development on a major improve 
nent in printing technology. 


TOCESS, 


rify it. 


depart- A printing plate is the master surface from which 
. They Punting is done. Conventionally, in letterpress—printing 


angers, {7M a raised surface—a plate is made by taking a mold 
jump a f the lead type and engravings that make up a page 
ind making a heavy metal casting from this mold. ‘These 
re than Plates are hard to handle, expensive to ship, and may 
isiness. [ke five hours or more to make. . 

Du Pont’s “Dycril” plate, in contrast, is light, easy 
© handle and can be made in, 20 to 50 minutes without 
‘ny hot metal, since neither lead type nor plate casting 
‘necessary. ‘I'he plastic plate is exposed like a photo- 
NENTS |saph with a negative of the page to be printed, but 
ustead of a black and white image vou get a_ relief 
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image. Dycril’s initial price of $10 a sq. ft. is still higher 
than most ordinary plates, however. 

The plates will be turned out by a new unit at 
du Pont’s photo products plant in Parlin, N. J. It will 
produce 1-million sq. ft. of plates per year when com- 
pleted in mid-1961. Meanwhile, the capacity of existing 
pilot facilities at Parlin will be doubled. 

Du Pont will sell unexposed plates directly to users 
and also to trade shops which will process them for 
printers, advertising agencies, and others. Other com- 
panics have different types of plastic plates under devel- 
opment. 


Electrical “Fence” Proposed by GM 
As Warning That a Car Is Veering 


Ihe latest scheme for automating traffic safety is a 
buzzer system developed by General Motors Research 
Laboratories to warn motorists when they're getting 
too close to the edge of the road. 

It requires burying a wire on cach side of a traffic lane. 
lhe wire carries a low frequency signal (2 kc), creating 
what amounts to an clectrical fence. Cars would have 
ferrite-core coils hanging from each end of the front 
bumper; when the car veered, one of the coils would 
come within two or three feet of a wire and pick up an 
clectrical signal that would be boosted by a transistor 
amplifier to actuate a buzzer on the dashboard. 

he coils might be made first as hang-on units to be 
put on a car at a turnpike entrance and removed at the 
exit, GM suggests, or might eventually be built into 
vehicles as optional or standard equipment. 


Tough and Talented New Resin 


Due Soon in Commercial Quantities 


Polycarbonate resin, a remarkably tough thermoplastic, 
will be available in commercial quantities this spring 
from a new Mobay Chemical Co. plant in Martinsville, 
W. Va. 

The material—which is also produced by Gencral Elec- 

tric Co.—has attracted considerable interest among mak- 
crs of plastics products because of its toughness, stability 
at extremely low temperatures, high softening point 
290F), and good electrical insulation properties. ‘The 
plastic can substitute for metal in many applications, 
and can be fabricated by a number of methods, includ- 
ing imjection molding. 

\lobay has formed a new subsidiary, Mobay Products 
Co., just to handle the new resin, which will be sold 
under the trade name Merlon, at an introductory price 
of $2.50 per Ib. ‘The plastic comes in powder and pellet 
form, and ranges in color from light to dark amber. 
\lobav claims that eventually it will also have a water 
white material. 

Patents for Merlon resin are held by Baver, the Ger- 
man company that shares ownership of Mobay with 
\lonsanto Chemical Co. Both Bayer and GE. have filed 
for patents in the U.S. for polycarbonate resin and the 
two companies have executed a cross licensing agreement. 
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Saves Steps, Saves Time, 
Saves Money... 
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ee omen men. i ol amon. P ; 
The Accepted Symbol of Quality ahd Depéndabilit Here’s how advertisers 
of business goods and 
Only the New TALK-A-PHONE services evaluated gener- 
has these exclusive features! al-business and news 
DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- magazines in 1958: 
formance, intermix or change as needed. Advertising Pages “~ 
MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to Business Week carried 
50-station capacity in same attractive ° 
eahinet. twice the total of any 
“PRIVATE” or “NON-PRIVATE” MASTERS magazine in its field. 





Se Number of Advertisers 
Business Week carried 
over 200 more advertisers 
than any other general- 
business or news maga- 
zine. 
Number of Exclusive 
Advertisers — 
Business Week carried 
more exclusive accounts 
than the three leading 
general-business maga- 
zines combined, nearly 
twice the total of any 
management magazine. 


@ NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli- 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 

PLUS... Incoming Call Chime; Busy Signal: 
Monitoring Signal; External Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply . . . 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 

Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high, 

The look and feel of fine-grained leather, 

with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 

charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 
Write for A.1.A. File Number 31-i-51 
free brochure 

and name of @TALK-A-PHONE CO. 
nearest @ Dept. BW-1, 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., 

distributor J Chicago 25, Illinois 
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The new 1960 
CUSHRAAAT! 


780 
TRUCKSTER with € built-in economy 


Cushman 780 Trucksters 
offer the biggest set of rug- 
ged muscles ever built into 
a light hauling vehicle... 
deliver the greatest econ- 
omy in every way. They ‘ j - 
carry an 800 pound pay- e Optional fiber glass and steel cab with 
é 4 é : : 
load for less than a penny wrap-around windshield 
per mile... go everywhere, e Choice of body styles to fit the job 
park anywhere. 


Send a TRUCKSTER instead of a truck! 


New formed channel, automotive style chassis 
Bigger, stronger pick-up box 

Dependable Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine 
Constant mesh transmission 

Hydraulic internal expanding brakes 


m4 





Ask your dealer for a demonstration or write for information “_—— 
; a 
j _ 
—_ 
Cap CUSHMAN moTorRS ___— Please send | 
( d 912 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska — = information on 780 Truckster. | 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation, a sl | 
maker of Johnson and Evinrude cs NAME 
outboard motors _ (ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD) ‘ 
a |. eres A 
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Satellite Dictating 


One central recording 
device, handled by a secre. 
tary, can receive dictation 
from five remote “mikes.” 


A new wiggle in dictating machines 
has been developed by Soundscriber 
Corp. Called the Satellite svstem, it 
cnables up to five executives to dictate 
into microphones remote from a central 
recording device. Thus, thev don't 
need to bother with manipulating the 
record, which is handled bv a secretar 
in the course of her regular duties. 

The simple microphone unit on the 

cxecutive’s desk has remote controls 
that allow him not only to play back 
his last few words, but also to scan the 
entire disk for earlier dictation, a new 
feature in remote dictating, according 
to Soundscriber. A memory unit on 
the central recording device then te- 
turns the needle automatically to the 
point where his dictation ended. 
e Allure—Soundscriber feels the Satel- 
lite svstem will attract businessmen who 
don’t use dictating machines _ because 
thev seem too complicated and require 
interrupting the train of thought to 
fiddle with the record. ‘The compan 
cstimates that 8 out of 10 non-users be- 
long in this group. Soundscriber also 
cxpects the svstem to appeal to com- 
panics that want centralized dictation 
for small groups—cither instead of, ot 
in addition to, present systems of cen- 
tral dictation through lines to a giant 
iccording pool for « whole company. 

Basic components of the svstem ar 
the Satellite microphone and plavback 
unit, priced at $95; the master com- 
municator recording device, $330; and 

new transcribing unit for the secre- 
tarv, S380. Soundscriber records can 


be plaved on any 334 rpm. turntable. 


Battery-Powered Trucks 
Make Production Debut 


] 


Ihe electric trucl 
tionally low-voltage, mav get a jolt from 
four new models that Cleveland Vehicle 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, put into full 
production this month for multi-stop 


deliverics. 


business, tradi 


Ihe new models range in payload 
from 1,500 Ib. to 3,000 Ib., and in 
chassis and body weight—excluding bat- 
teries—from 1,418 Ib. to 3,500 Ib. 
Cleveland Vehicle guarantees the Exide 
batteries in the trucks for 2,000 recharg- 
ing cvcles or 100,000 mi. ‘This comes 
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THIS A.S.M.E. STAMP SAYS “THIS HEAT EXCHANGER IS BUILT 
TO HIGHEST STANDARDS” 


The ‘“‘U”’ symbol of the A.S.M.E. (American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers) as stamped on every B&G 
Heat Exchanger is evidence that they are constructed 
to the uncompromising standards of quality and safety 
required by the A.S.M.E. Code. 

With each B&G Heat Exchanger, a Manufacturer’s 
Data Report is furnished. This form is signed by a 
qualified resident inspector, certifying that the con- 
struction conforms to the A.S.M.E. Code for unfired 
pressure vessels. 

All facilities for heat exchanger manufacture are 
available under one roof at B&G, where assembly line 
procedures permit building an inventory of stock items, 
ready for immediate shipment. They are manufactured 
by methods which hold shell diameters exact and free 
of distortion. This permits tight fitting baffles with 
minimum liquid slippage, greater efficiency and easy 
replacement of tube bundles if ever necessary. 


=) BELL & GOSSETT 


Cc OM P A N Y 
Dept. GA-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Other plants at 
Chicago, Illinois ¢ Midland Park, N. J. 
Send for brochure, “The A.S.M.E. story” Longview, Texas ¢ Gladstone, Michigan 


Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’ Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 
| i : 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Condensing Units Marlow Pumps Centrifugal Pumps Oil-less Air Compressors 








A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 














Model 28-TA 
Executive Chair 


$5995 


($63.95 in Zone 2)* 





Comfort with economy 


@ Here’s the handsomest. most comfortable executive chair 


970 


you can buy for the money. It’s the Executive Model 28-T 


from our Cosco “Director” Series. Completely adjustable fi 


\ 


ir 


individual comfort and smartly styled in square tubing. Dual- 


contour molded foam rubber seat. Foam-cushioned backrest, 


upholstered front and back. Even the armrests are foam! 


Quiet, long-wearing Nylon tilt bearings. Wide selection of 


decorator fabrics and finishes. Phone your nearby Cos 


dealer now for a free demonstration in your office. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. BW-16, COLUMBUS, INDIAN 
Find your Cosco dealer under Office Furniture in yellow pages of phone book. 


A--Model 28-STA 


B—Model 25-S 
® Secretarial Chair 





$42.95 ($46.95 in Zone 2 
ola ated tas S-iile), tem -t 9 wae. ic C—Model 27-LA 
Conference Arm Chair 
$39.95 ($43.95 in Zone 2 
14 TT r— ' - D—Comparable values in 
ER = ee A pannel, settees, sofas, lounge 
ra A a B Te =" D chairs and tables 
ao f 3 & } | 
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Executive Posture Chair 
$67.95 ($71.95 in Zone 7 





to 63 vears if the truck is driven 50 mi, 
per day on a six-day week. 

¢ Higher First Cost—Prices for the 
batteries range up to $2,856 for the 
big 3,000-Ib. unit that gocs in the 
heaviest van-type truck. Add _ this to 
the price of the truck itself, and the 
investment is about double the cost 
of a comparable gasoline-powered ye- 
hicle. A motor regenerator set or silicon 
rectifier for recharging the batterv raise 
costs another $500-SSO00, unless it’s 
rented. Cleveland Vehicle claims, hoy 
ever, that the electric truck’s longer 
life and pinch-penny operating econ- 
omy offset the added expens« 

Phe company also claims its electric 
units offer quicker acceleration anc 
braking, greater simplicity of controls, 
and lower insurance rates than con- 
ventional trucks, as well as uninter- 
rupted fumeless, noiseless operation. 

However, the need for battery re- 
charging each 60-S0 mi., the sluggisl 
ness of batterv trucks on hills, and thei 
comparatively low speeds (25-30 mph 
seem likely to limit their usc 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A product development department at 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. will help 


customers solve their new product prob- 
lems—including design, matcrial selec- 
tion, market planning, and devclop- 
ment of new applications The new 


department will use the facilities of 
} 


Chase’s metallurgical and research and 
development departments, but will not 
duplicate their function. ‘This kind of 
rangement has already proved profit 
able to the other metal industries 
2 

Rice hulls a 

] 


new matcrials in a long-term Canadian 
project. New processes for combustion 


re producing a variety 0! 


of rice hull ash produce a_ refractor 
material that can withstand tempera- 
tures of 3,000F, a thermal insulator, an 
abrasive material, and a_ plastic filler. 
Another technique produces a high- 
porosity material for filter plates that IS 
also used as an additive for cement and 
concrete Ontario Research Founda 
tion, Toronto, is th developer 
® 

Insecticides mixed into a new line 
of paints produced bi } Briti h com: 
pany give up to two veal f bug pl 

tection. The insecticides remain in the 
coating even aft epeated leaning 
aud are slowly released to the surface 
Phe paint is not toxic to humans or 
inimals, but it’s fatal to fli Iver fish, 
cockroaches, moths, and other creeping, 
crawling, and flving pests. It wailabl 
in white. colors, and as a clear lacqu¢ 
that can be used on plain woodwork 
The manufacturer is Levland Paint 4 


Varnish Co., Ltd 
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ALUMINUM CO, OF AMERICA............. 
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AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC....... 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC....... 


Ageney— Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


AMERICAN FELT CO...........--000+- 
Agency—Kelly, Nason Inc, 


\geney—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Agency —Met ann brik ‘kson, Inc 

BANK OF AMERICA............0-00-005- 
Agency—Johnson & Lewis, Ine. 

BANKERS TRUST CO...........--eeeeeeees 
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THE TREND 





Fiction Writers Tackle the Steel Strike 


It was a “sell-out,” a “campaign contribution,” a 
“deal”—these and other harsh words are being 
applied to the steel settlement two weeks after its 
announcement. They come from people who don’t 
like the settlement or the way it was made. 

They show just how rapidly men can create a 
fiction to cover a distasteful fact. The settlement, 
it is true, was made under the leadership of Vice- 
Pres. Nixon and Secy. of Labor Mitchell—but there’s 
no evidence whatsoever that they did or could coerce 
either side. 

The two government leaders had a direct interest 
—the U.S. simply could not afford a resumption of 
last year’s 116-day strike. It had made too much of 
a dent in the economy (page 2). 

The industry was in no position to hold out for 
better terms. It faced a union that was gaining 
strength and sure to win a smashing vote from its 
workers against acceptance of the employers’ last 
offer. It also faced a Congress that was coming 
back in no mood to let a renewed steel strike disrupt 
the economy indefinitely. 

The union, on its part, backed down consider- 
ably from its original demands. The result was a 
contract more favorable than the companies had won 
in the past, and far more favorable on many points 
than the union’s final demands (BW—Jan.16’59, 
p106). All in all, the industry was fortunate to bail 
out as well as it did. 

Much more important than the political sidelights 
is the question of whether or not the contract is in- 
flationary. Here again, the only way to appraise the 
settlement is to ask what the alternatives were. 

The strike itself was inflationary—it has left us 
with the prospect of a year in which demand for 
steel will be very high, a year when the market 
automatically will be putting pressure on prices. 

But the terms of the settlement are such that the 
nation may be able to call itself lucky. It won’t be 
possible to put down a final judgment on the infla- 
tionary question for at least a year. But it is clear 
now that the contract will not lead to immediate, 
across-the-board price rises. 

This steel contract has three important advan- 
tages over its predecessors. First, it brakes the cost- 
of-living spiral. Wages cannot go up more than 3¢ 
an hour in a year—and may not go up that much— 
to compensate for increases in the cost of living. 
This takes much of the threat out of automatic 
escalation, something which had been a growing 
concern to management and to economists. 

Second, the contract gains time. The industry 
does start paying insurance costs immediately. But 
there are no retroactive increases in wages and the 
actual increase in hourly wages—8¢ to 9¢—does not 
take effect until Dec. 1. Steel has a backlog of 
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technological advances it can put to work—and it 
has a year in which it should be able to raise pro. 
ductivity to cover most if not all of its added costs. 

Third, both the industry and the union are com. 
mitted to helping raise productivity. 

In addition, there is a tacit understanding that the 
industry will not raise prices this year. From the 
nation’s viewpoint, this is a powerful weapon against 
inflation. It will carry the industry through the 
critical period created by the strike—a year in 
which steel users will be fighting to rebuild their 
stocks. By the end of 1960, the climate may be 
different—and the steel industry may feel that it 
does not need to, or cannot, raise prices. 

Clearly these things make this steel contract bet- 
ter than earlier settlements. With them, it may 
turn out that this contract has relatively little infla- 
tionary impact. Certainly—and this is the big gain 
— it is not automatically inflationary. 


Upgrading TV 


WNTA-TV’s Play of the Week, consistently 
among the very best adult television entertainment 
in the New York metropolitan area, has found a 
commercial sponsor. Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey) has agreed to pick up the tab for the weekly 
drama series on a 13-week basis. 

Congratulations are in order for a number of 
groups, including WNTA; the 28,000 listeners who 
supported the program by letters; the advertisers 
who gave tentative support to The Play of the Week 
during its first 14 weeks; Jack Gould and the New 
York Times which led an informal campaign to 
keep the program alive. 

But Jersey Standard, its president, M. J. Rath- 
bone, and its agency, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, de- 
serve special commendation for a couple of reasons. 
First, of course, is for deciding to sponsor such a 
show. Just as important is the role that Jersey has 
defined for itself as sponsor. It has announced that 
it will keep hands off the program’s content. And 
it will make commercials subordinate to the play, 
fitting them in only where a natural dramatic break 
occurs. 

The publicity that Jersey Standard already has 
received is in itself worth the half-million dollars the 
company is paying. People who fervently want com- 
mercial TV used for purposes better than in the past 
certainly will not grudge this benefit to a company 
smart enough to see the initial advantages of spon- 
soring good but limited-audience programing. 
And they can hope that Jersey Standard will put 
equal value on the advantages of following through 
with the idea by continuing its support of this sort 
of program beyond the 13 weeks of the contract. 
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Winding a quarter mile of paper a minute—into two 


gargantuan 4.500-pound rolls—was a costly chore at this 
big Midwestern mill. The high-tension drive— generating 
high temperatures and strained by tremendous peak loads 


—made V-belt life short even with frequent adjus*ments. 


Couldn’t something be done to end this continuous head- 
ache. they finally asked the G.TLM. 
Man. His answer: install a set of dimensionally stable 
HY-T V-Belts with the Green Seal 


resistant and shock-fighting 3-T processed cords. 


That did it. The G.1. M.'s belts put an immediate end to 
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@-Specified 
HY-T V-Belts for heavy-duty, 
high-shock-load drives 
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A Multiple plies of synthetic 3-T processed 

cords (tempered by Tension, Temperature 

and Time) carry 40% greater horsepower | 

load at speeds from 100 up to 6,000 feet 

per minute with minimum stretch 
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B Cushion of durable rubber, especially 
gy compounded to give balanced construction 


Cc Super-tough fabric cover is bias-cut long. | 
wearing, weather- and oil-resistant 


Note: Construction shown applies to HY-T 
V-Belts 120” in length and over. 
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Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


the incessant maintenance needs. In fact. the seven-belt 
HY-T team put in two full years of trouble-free service— 


four times longer than anything tried before. 


Like to roll up big savings like these on one of your 
industrial rubber-using operations? The G.T.M. has sup- 
plied moneysaving ideas in countless cases. Just contact 
him through your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing 
Goodvear. Industrial Products Division. Akron 16, Ohio. 
IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
Jelts. Hose. Flat Belts and 
many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look: for him 
in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products. 
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